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EDWARD SOMERSET, 

EARL OF WORCESTER, 


Was the iepi;esentative, tluough a double illegitimacy too 
splendid to reflect disgrace^ of the gieat House of Beaufort, 
descended fiom John of Gaunt So little has been said of him 
by our historians and biograplieis that, were it not foi the intel- 
ligence communicated by his own oiiginal letters, many of which 
I published some years since, we should he at a loss to foim any 
just judgement of his character We leain from those faithful 
records that he possessed not only a poweiful and richly culti- 
vated understanding, decorated by infinite politeness, but a fami- 
liar and easy nature, and a vivacity of temper, at once too frank 
and too delicate for the imperfect taste of the Court in which he 
flourished With this sanguine disposition however, and in the 
possession of those almost unlimited powers of self giatification 
which exalted lank and great wealth at that time conferied, his 
moral conduct was without leproacli, and we need no better 
evidence of the innocence of one who stood so fair a mark foi 
envy than the silence of detraction 
He was the only son of William, third Earl of Worcester of 
the Somersets, by Christian, daughter to Edwaid first Loid North 
The date of his biith bos been vaiiously lepoited The inquisi- 
tion taken on his father’s death, in 1589, declares him to have 
been at that time of the age of thiity-six, and upwaids, meaning, 
as it may be presumed, that he was then in his thii ty-seventh 
year but this is contradicted by the statement on his tomb of 
his age at the time of his death. If we are to rely on the first of 
those authoiities, he was boin in 1553 if on tlie lattei, in 1544?. 
He came into public life later than common, owing pi obably to 
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the unusually piotiacted tciin of his fadici’s CMStcncc, ulio 
leached the age of nmety-bcven , but lie enteicd it pcifectlji 
accomplished “ In his jouth;’ says Sir Robeit Naunfon, “ pait 
wheieof he spent befoie he came lo lesidc at Coiiif, he uas a ^cry 
fine gentleman, and the best hoiseinaii .ind tiltei ol the times 
Elizabeth, who nevei undei\ allied such quiilificalions bail 
howevei been piepossessed in hisfiiioui by one of hei strongest 
affections — hewasofhei consanguinity, foi his aiicestoi Edmund 
Beaufoit, second Duke of Sorneiset, Mas biothei to the maternal 
giandfathei of Heniy the seicnth On the othei hand, his leli- 
gious faith exposed him to confiaij pieiiidiccs, foi he uas a ste.ids 
Homan Catholic “ Although,” <igaiii sa\s Naiinton, “ theie 
might appeal something in his House Minch might .iieit hei 
giacc (though not to speak of my Loid hiiiwelt but Mitli due 
leveience and lionoui) I mean contiaiietj, oi suspicion, in leh- 
gion, yet the Queen evei lespectcd tins House, and pimcipalh 
this noble Loid ” and Lloyd, Mith an agieeable qiiamtncss, tells 
us that “ his misticss excused his faith, Minch Mas Popish, and 
honouied his laithfulness, M'liich Mas Roman,” and adds that 
“ it was hei usual speech that my Loid of Woicestei had iccon- 
ciled what she thought inconsistent, a stiff Papist to a good 
subject” She called him to hei Piivy Council, sent him in 
1591 Ainbassadoi lo Scotland, to congiatulatc the King on his 
maiiiage Mith Anne ofDenniaik, and m IbOl appointed him 
Mdstei of the Hoise 

James continued him in that dignified oflice, and it is higlily 
piobable that he would have appealed publicly m tlie envied and 
unstable chaiactei ot favouiite but foi his omui piudcnt foibeai- 
ance To a judgement in public affaiis not less sobei than 
acute he joined the stiictest integiity, and the closest applica- 
tion , but, above all, he alone, in the Mdiole ciicle of that Pimce’s 
sei vants, eithei in the Cabinet oi the Coui t, seems to have possessed 
equally the means and the inclination of administeiing to the 
coinfoits of his mastei lie not only led the chase Mith vigoiii. 
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graced and anunnted the b.dl bj hi^ tdl'ixantc and nftuiK.and 
cnluciu’d the Kin'i'^' inoie piUtite patlio 1)\ the ^otul ‘•tri'-e and 
good humour of Ins comoivtion, hut lie-ippeai-- to luuc managed 
during James''' lonir and fictptent mtei\.d'' of .dM’nre from lii" 
capit.il tlie nio'-t p.irl oftliat Prmte's tnnfidtntial coiie''ponden( . 
with In'- mmi'-lei- To ‘•upport and ilhi'-tnifc the Meu uhuh I 
ha\e here ^entuu•d to tahe of man\ featnus of Ins chaiacter, I 
will in‘'ert tuo of In', littci-' the fii't, to the Coniud, in 

the gia\e spnit of mini‘'teMal tommnnuatum, the setnml to 
Gilbert Talbot, Hiil of Shrew sbm v,i atm with the nnu'enid 
familiarit} of jiru.ite fiiend'-hip, niul tin lueK .md c.iieli'-'' 
jloeo‘-ene'''' of ,in ac coniph‘'hed « omtui. 

“It ina\ pha<e \niier LL to lie .iiKeili 'ed, \oiie. 
letters to mte direeicd, ‘■iirnifuiiir the gnat lomfort \oiie l.a\( 
t.iUon in that w' I wrote of In'. M.i’ giatioii'- ai ct pt.'tion ot 
joiier pajns in hi*' •-eivicc ihiriinr the tviiie ol In'. ab'-tiKe, I 
thouirhl In i-t to prc'-ent to his M;i oune \ev. e, tlie lathci 
In caw '•e I cowltl not In iin spec die t.ihe nppon iiiei to t .pu"'' 
so Inely as Miner own side dothe upHsint the hiitims am! 
/c.de w heiew'* \otie sifrpifu \(mct uiwaid ( onlentnu nt and il I 
thought iinself not .dile to espu'-si mhui contests to him, Hindi 
less am I to ictoine his to yoiie w"' as in language that mas 
sufiicieiith rcpiesent .i tiiie iiii.ige of his noble ami piiiieds heit 
tow’aids s one in the gi.it ions const met ion he inaKs of all souei 
pioceedings M.ij it theiefoie sullice soiiei LL the latliei that 
)t i)le.iscthc his M.i to aniim tli.it he aeeowntsa gie.it put ol 
his h.ipyness to consist in soiiei hn.iUecs, wssdoms, .md paMiltill 
sersMcc, wdicrm he would willingl\ he.iie liis pail, and 1)\ Ins 
presence amongst yoiie uudee his own .uul soni ooinfoiL the 
gicatei, yf his hc.dthe did not necess.udj letpnei Ihes lecic.Uions, 
w'’*, notwithstanding, he wjll le.uLlj lease, whonsoeser anv 
ads'citesmenl fioin youei LL shall bignifj that llieic is c.iwse. 
In the mean l\mc, .is he caselhc liirnselfe in join tiai.iylcs, so 
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dothe hce wjslie youe to t.iKc an assured comfort in his gr.itious 
acceptance of them 

And now, my honoiahlc LL ge\e me lea\e not ontly u"’ comfoi t 
to take notice of yoni lionorable acceptance of my pooi endesors, 
butw‘'‘ humble thanks to acknowledge the incic<i‘.e of mv bond 
of duty and aOcction towaids joue Notwithstanding I knowe 
they have been accompanied w’"' niaiij errois, .ind more impci- 
fcctions, }ct siiclie aie yoiier honoiable dispositions .is not oncl\ 
to conccale and shaddow' them, but to m.ikc .1 f.uor.ihle mter- 
pietation of th.it w’'^ many w.iys dcsciied leprchcnsion , but m\ 
zeal to Ills Ma’ sen ice, and dutiful ende\ors to gjwe joiier LL 
satisfaction, shall plead foi a qu.ilification of the \ email faults of, 

Youei LL’ humbly to command, 
ahetforil, tlie 1 of Marcli, ICOI E WoitCI Sri- 11 " 

“ I h.avc Lately icccyicd 2 lettcis fiom jouei good 
Lo w’hciem >oue have not onely icquited in\ fotmei w" kind 
thankfulness, but s.itisfied in niimbci of hnes to the full, so j' 
theie IS lytell e\pect.ation that joue will bee m nn dett Tiiily 
whensoevei I waote youe a short letter jt w.is e\thei foi want of 
matter, or liastyc oppoitunitje of the messengei, which hemg 
lothe to lett pass, chose i.athci to wijght a littell then nothing 
at all Agayn, mayny times w'ce ni.iy ha\c newes of some acc\- 
dent 01 othei, and before I shall undci stand of a coiuenjent 
messengei my news W 7 lbcc stale, and then I omj tt it Lastl j , 
urgent busynes of my own (being subject to lioweily attendance, 
as youe know’^e) cawsetlie me often, thow'gli unw jllingl}, to neg- 
lect oppoi tunitee , and so de liac ic satis dictu” est 

Nowe, my good Loid, to awnsw'ci youei last desici , yt is \enc 
ceiteyn that liis Ma hath resohed that the Pailament shall begjn 
the 19 of Maiche, and that he wall slioitly renioie to Whithall, 
but goethe to Royston to hunt, wdiile in the nicane space the 
Queen may lemove, and the liow’sowdd, and himself to letoin 
thethei fiom thence to the Tow'-ei the 12 of Maich , the 15 to 
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pass thorough London to Whithall, w‘'’owt ayny feast at all , and 
this IS more then certenly cold bee told you, foi this day yt was 
decreed It is lykewyse resolved that eveiy man shall weaie 
what appaiell himself listeth, and we heie lesolve to lyde uppon 
footclothes, som of one coloi, som of anothei, as they lyke, but 
the most that I heare of aie of purple velvet imbioideied, as fayi as 
theyr puise wyll afford meanes The gieat Ladys are appoynted 
to ryde in chariots , the Baronesses on hoisebake, and they that 
have no sadells fiom the King must piovide of theju own. the 
number provided are 20, w**" weie piovided against the corona- 
tion, of crimson velvet , and this is all I can advertes youe foi 
thatmattei. 

Wheieas youei Lo saj^ethe youe wear never peiticuleily advei- 
tesed of the maskc, I have been at charge w"' youe to send 
youe the booke, w'^* wyll enform youe bettei then I can, having 
noted the names of the ladyes applyed to eche goddess , and, foi 
the other, I would lykewyse have sent youe the ballet, yf I cowld 
have got yt foi money, but these bookes, as I licaie, aie all 
cawled in, and in ti uthe I wyll not take uppon me to set that 
downe w''’ wysei then my self doe not undei stand Tins day the 
King dined abrode w"' the Floientine Imbassadoie, who takethe 
now his leave very shoitly he was w‘'‘ the King at the play at 
nyght, and sooped w‘’‘ iny Lady Ritche in hei chambei The 
Fienche Queen, as yt is leportcd, hathe sent to owi Queen a 
veiy fyne present, but not yet delyveied, in regaid she was not 
well thes 2 dayes, and cam not abiode, therfor I cannot adveitess 
the peiticulers, but, as I hcaie, one pait is a cabanet, veiy 
cunningly wrowght, and mlayed all ovei w"* muske and amber 
grease, w®** raakethe a sweet savoi , and in every box a seveiall 
present of floweis foi head tyung, and juells She hath lykewyse 
sent to dyverse cowncellois fayi piesents of juells, & to mayny 
ladyes some to those abowt the King, as S'" Thomas Eaiskin, S'" 
James Hey, and otheis What the meaning is I cannot conceyve 
as yet, but tyme wyll discovei that w‘'‘‘ raienes maketh a wonder 
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Now, having doon w‘'‘ matteis of st.ite, I must a little towclie 
the feminine comon welthe, that agaynst youei coming youe bee 
not altogethei like an ignoiant countiey fellow Fust, yoiic must 
knowewehave ladyes of divcis degiees of favoi , some foi the 
puvat chambei, some foi the diaving chamhci, ‘^omc foi 
bedcliambei, and some foi neithei ceiteyn, and of this numbei is 
onely my La Aibella, and my wife My Lady of Bedfoid 
howldethe fast to the bedcliambei , my Lady Haifoi d would fayii, 
but hei husband bathe cawled hei home My Lady of Dei bee 
the yongei, the Lady Suffolke, Ritclie, Nottingham, Susan, 
Walsmghara, and, of late, the Lady Sothewcll, foi the diauing 
chambei all the rest foi the piivate chambei, when they aie not 
shutt owt, for mayny times the doies aie lokt but the plotting 
and malhce amongst them is siitche that I thmke envy bathe 
teyed an invisibl snake abowt most of thei neks to sting one 
anothei to deatlie Foi the piesence theie are nowe 5 mauls, 
Caiy, Myddellmoie, Woodhouse, Gaigiave, Ropei , the si\t is 
deteimyned, but not come God send them good foi tune, foi as 
yet they have no mothei It is confidently repoited that iiiy 
Lady Sothwell shall maiy the Mastei of Oikney, and yt is inoie 
then repoited that S' Thomas Ei skins hath maiiied S' Edwaid 
Nous his lytche W 3 '^ddow And so, piesenting my semce to my 
honoiable Lady, wyshe youe both a happj^e airyvall at London 
shoitly in the mean tyme I wyll rest 

Youei Lo \niost affectionate tiue fieend. 

Court, 2 of Fe 1603 E WoKCESTER ” 

In 1604 he was constituted one of the commissioneis foi execu- 
ting the office of Eail Mai shall, and was soon aftei invested ivitli 
the order of the Garter He held his post of Mastei of the Hoi se 
till 1615, and on his lesignation of it in that yeai was appointed 
Lord Privy Seal, of which office he had soon aftei a new grant, 
with the enormous salaiy, consideiing the high value of money 
at that tune, of fifteen hundred pounds annually He was now 
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glowing old "When yeaib/’ wntcs Su Robeit Ndunton, in the 
conclusion of his shoit chaiactei ot this nobleman^ "had abated 
his exeicises of honoui, he giew then to be a faithful and pio- 
found counselloij and as I have placed him last, so he was the 
last hvei of all the seivants of Queen Elizabeth’s favoin , and 
had the honoui to see his lenowned mistxess, and all of them, 
laid in the places of then lest , and, foi himself, aftei a life of 
veiy noble and lemaikable leputation, he died iich, and in a 
peaceable old age , a fate, that I make the last, and none of the 
slightest obsei vations, which befel not many of the lest, foi they 
expnedlike unto lights blown out with the snuff stinking, not 
commendably extinguished, and with offence to the standeis by” 
He depaited at his house in the Stiand, Westminstei, on the thud 
of Match, 1627, and was buried in St Maiy’s Chapel, in Wmdsoi 
Castle 

The Eail of Woicestei niairied Elizabeth, daughtei of Fianeis 
Hastings, Eail of Huntingdon, by whom he had eight sons and 
seven daughtei s, William, Loid Heibeit, who died unman led m 
his fathers life-time , Hemy, who succeeded to the honouis, 
whom Chailes the liist, in lewaid of Ins unshaken fidelity, 
cieated Maiquis of Woicestei, and fiom whom the Duke of 
Beaufoit IS lineally descended, Thomas, a Knight of the Bath, 
cieated in 1G26 Viscount Somciset, of Cashel, m Ii eland, and 
died without male issue, Chailes, Fiancis, and Chiistopliei, who 
died infants , anothei Charles, likewise a Knight of the Bath, 
who raaiiied, and left thiee daughteis, Ins coheirs, and Edwaid, 
a thud Knight of the Bath, who also maiiied, but died childless 
The daughteis weie Elizabeth, maiiied to Su Hemy Guildfoid, 
ofHerasted, in Kent, Catheiine, to William LoidPetre, Anne, 
to Sn Edward Wmtei, of Lidney, in Gloucestershiie , Frances, 
to William, son and hen to William Moigan, of Llanteinam in 
the County of Montgomeiy , Mary, who died an infant , Blanch, 
wife of Thomas, eldest son of Thomas Loid Aiundelof Waidoui , 
and a second Catheiine, maiiied to Thomas, Loid Wmdsoi 
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COUNTESS OF BEDFORD 


1 HE memory of this icmarhable woman resides chiefly m the 
airy legions of poetiy Her chaiactci, thiough a stiange envious 
perverseness, seems to have been undei valued meicly because 
she was in hei time the object of almost univeisal piaise by those 
who were best qualified to judge of genius, as well as to cxpiess 
that judgment Men of talents and taste in our day have conde- 
scended, for the sake of abusing her, to fall into the pioveibial 
nonsense that poets can only lie and flatter. Giangei, in whose 
very agieeable book wo may frequently, as in this instance, trace 
the pcculiauties of another mind and pen, tells us that she 
purchased all their complaisance with money , that " they, in 
retuin, were as lavish of then incense and that, “ upon a 
modeiate calculation, she paid them as much foi then panegyiics 
as Octavia did Viigil for his encomium on Maicellus ” Pennant, 
in mentioning a poi trait of hei with wdiich he chanced to meet, 
calls her “ that fantastic lady charges her with vanity and 
extravagance , and speaks scornfully of the Earl, hei husband, 
because he enduied her. Thus these gentlemen have bestowed 
perhaps more imagination, not to say fiction, on then sober 
prose, than she received at the hands of all hei poets , for ceitain 
it IS that they could not have cited a single fact in proof of then 
invectives 

She W'^as the elder of the two daughters of John, first Loid 
Haiington of Exton, by Anne, daughter, and sole lieu, of Robeit 
Kelway, Surveyor of the Court of Wards and Livej’ies Hei only 
surviving bi other, the friend and favourite of Henry Pi mce of 
Wales, in whom the title became extinct, dying unmarried six 
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months after he had succeeded to it, she became hen, under a 
settlement made by him on his death-bed, to two-thirds of his 
great estates He was probably the youngest, and she the first 
bom, of a veiy numerous issue , foi he had scaicely i cached the 
twenty-second yeai of his age in 1613, when he died, and she had 
then been the wife of Edwaid Russell, thud Eail of Bedfoid, for 
neaily nineteen yeais She was maiiied at Stepney, in Middlesex, 
on the twelfth of December, 1594, to that nobleman, who, on the 
thud of May, 1627, left hei a childless widow, in the unconti oiled 
possession of immense wealth Hei inclinations, which indeed 
had nevei been seveiely embed by him, foi he was an easy good- 
tempeied man, weie now indulged to the utmost Hei great 
ambition, as it is said, was to establish a chaiactei so laie in liei 
day that it had not yet acquired a distinct denomination , the 
chaiacter, as we should now call it, of a woman of taste but 
ambition, whose natural aim is at general admiration and respect, 
seeks them in the rooted piejudices of mankind, and not in the 
practice of untiied novelties Patronesses to authors were not 
wanting among the women of rank who were the Countess of 
Bedfoid’s contemporaries, but their protection was almost exclu- 
sively enjoyed bj scholais, and devout writeis , hei’s was confined 
to poets The management of the gaiden and the oichaid was 
then no insignificant pait of a lady’s education, but its great 
object was the supply of the table, and its utmost refinement 
consisted in the composition of the winter sweet pot she added 
the elegancies of fancy to the uses of horticultuie, and may, 
pel haps with justice, be placed among the first improvers of the 
English pleasure gaiden It may indeed be fairly presumed that 
she was mistress of both , foi Sir William Temple, m his Essay 
on the Gardens of Epicurus, celebrates hei for projecting " the 
most perfect figure of a garden” that he had evei seen, at Mooi 
Paik, in Surrey, wheie she once resided , and an Italian, Giacomo 
Castelvetii, dedicated to her a treatise, which may be found in 
his in Sir Joseph Banks’s library, intituled “ Biieve Racconto di 
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tulte le Radici, di tutte VHeibe^ & di tutti i Fiutti, die ciudi o 
cotti in Italia si mangiano ” She was well lead, at least, in the 
learned languages, and so weie many othei ladies of her time, 
but in hei application of that accomplishment she was distin- 
guished fiom all others — We have the same authoiity foi both 
those assertions — Sii Thomas Roe addiessed a lettei to hei as 
one skilled in ancient medals Thus she may be said to have 
invented her occupations and hei amusements It is peihaps 
therefoie that histoiians and biogiapheis have passed her by in 
silence, and that poets have delighted to celebrate hei Let us 
hear them on hei behalf 

Samuel Daniel, a poet of no mean fame in those days, has the 
following epistle to hei 

To the Lady Luev, Countess of Bbdiord 

" Though Virtue be the same when low she stands 
In th’ humble shadows of obscurity, 

As when she cither sweats in martial bands. 

Or sits in court clad with authonty, 

Yet, Madam, doth the strictness of her room 
Greatly detract from her ability 
For, as inwall'd within a living tomb. 

Her hands and arms of action labour not , 

Her thoughts, as if abortive from the wonib. 

Come never born, though happily begot 
But where she hath, mounted in open sight. 

An eminent and spacious dwelhng got. 

Where she may stir at will, and use her might, 

Tliere she is more herself, and more her own 
There, in the fair attire of honest dight. 

She sits at ease, and makes her glory known 
Applause attends her hands , her deeds have grace , 

Her worth new-born is strait as if full grown 

With such a godly and respected grace 
" Doth Virtue look that's set to look from high , 

And such a fair advantage by her place 
Hath state and greatness to do worthily , 
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And therefore well did }Our liigh forttinci jncct 
With hcr tlmt, gracing you, comes grac'd thereby 
And well TV as let into n house so sweet. 

So good, so fair, so fnir so good a guest. 

Who now remains ns blessed in her scat. 

As you are with her residency blest 
And this fair eoursc of knowledge, whercimto 
Your studies, learned Lady, arc midrest. 

Is th* only certain way that you can go 
Unto true glory, to true happiness 
All passages on earth besides arc so 

Incumbred with such laiii disturbances. 

As still a\c lose our rest in seeking it. 

Being deluded with appearances. 

And no key had you else that was so fit 
T' unlock that prison of y our sax as this. 

To let y ou out of aveakness, and admit 
Your powers into the freedom of tlint bliss 
Tliat sets you there, where you may oacrscc 
This rolling world, and view it as it is. 

And apprehend how th out sides do agree 

With th' inward, being of the things we deem. 
And hold in our lU cast accounts to be 
Of highest value, and of best esteem 
Since all the good we ha\ e rests in the mind. 

By whose proportions only we redeem 
Our thoughts from out confusion, and do find 
The measure of oursches, and of our powers , 
And all that happiness remains confin'd 

Within the kingdom of this breast of our s , 
Within whose bounds all that we look on flies 
In other junsdictions, other powers. 

Out of the circuit of our liberties 

All glory, honour, fame, applause, renown. 

Are not belonging to our royalties. 

But t others walls, wherein th are only grown 
But that unless we find us all within. 

We never can without us be our own , 

Nor call it right our life that we Iwc in, 
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But n jiosscssion held for others' use, 

Tliat seem to have more interest therem , 

Wuch we do so dissever, part, Imducc, 

Let out to custom, fashion, and to show. 

As we enjoy but onlj the abuse. 

And Ins e no other deed nt all to show 
How oft arc avc constrained to appear 
■Whlh other countenance linn tint we owe. 

And be ourselves far off, when we arc near ' 

How oft arc we fore d on a cloudt heart 
To set a shining; face, and make it clear. 

Seeming content to put oursclxcs apart, 

To bear a part of others weaknesses • 

As if we onlj were compos’d bj art. 

Not nature, and did all our deeds nddrass 
T* opinion, not I a conscience, what is right. 

As fram'd b’ cxamjilc, not ndvi<ctlncss. 

Into these forms that entertain our sight 
And though books. Madam, cannot make tlij mind, 

( \Vluch w c rau'l bnng) apt to be set nnghl. 

Yet do they rectify it in that kind. 

And touch it so as that it turns tliat way 
Where judgment lies and though we cannot find 
The certain place of truth, yet do they stay 
* And entertain us near about the same. 

And give the soul the best delight that may 
Lnchccr it most, and most our spirits inflame 
To thoughts of glory, and to aiorthy ends 
And therefore in a course that best became 
The clearness of your heart, and best commends 
Your worthy powers, you run the rightest way 
That IS on earth, that can true glory give. 

By which, when all consumes, your fame shall hvc ” 

Among Ben Jonson’s Epigiams we find tiueej the seventy- 
Eixthj the cighty-foui th, and tiic ninety-fom thj inscubed to Lucy, 
Countess of Bedfoid The last was accompanied by a present of 
Donne’s Satires 
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76th On Luc^, Countess of BnmouD 

“ This morning, timely mpt with holy fire, 

I thought to form unto my zealous muse 
What kind of crcalurc I eould most desire 
To honour, sort e, and lot c, ns poets use 
I meant to make her fur, and free, and tvisc. 

Of greatest blood, and jet more good than great 
I meant the day star should not brighter rise, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent scat 
I meant she should be courteous, ficilc, sweet. 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride 
I meant each softest tirtuc there should meet, 

Fit m that softer bosom to reside 
Only a learned and a manly soul 

I purpos d her , that should with c\cn pow rs 
The rock, the spindle, and the sheers, controul 
Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours 
Such when I meant to feign, and wish d to see. 

My muse bade Bedford write, and that was she ' 

84th To Lucy, Countess of BEDFonn 

“ Madam, I told you late, how I repented 
I ask’d a Lord a buck, and he denied me 
And, ere I could ask jou, 1 was presented , 

For your most noble offer had supplied me 
Straight went I home, and there, most like a poet, 

I fancied to myself what wine, what wit, 

I would hate spent how ev’ry muse should know it. 
And Phoebus self should be at eating it 
O, Madam, if your grant did thus transfer me. 

Make it your gift " see whither that will bear me " 

94th To Lucy, Countess of Bedfoud 

" Lucy, you brightness of our sphere, who arc 
Life of the muses’ day, their morning stir. 

If works (not th authors) their own grace should look. 
Whose poems would not wnsh to be your book r 
But these desir’d by you, the makers ends 
Crown with their own rare poems ask rare friends 
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Yet silircs, since the most of mankind be 

Their una%oidcd subject, fewest see 

For none c er took that pleasure in sin’s sense. 

But when thej heard it tax d took more offence 
They then that, living where the matter's bred. 

Dare for these poems yet but ask, and read. 

And like them too, must nccdfullj, though few. 

Be of the best, and 'mongst those best arc you , 

Lucy, you bnghtness of our sphere, who arc 
Tlic muses’ c\ ’nmg as their morning star " 

Dr Donne, the liigli chaiactei of whose mmcl, as well as the 
severe habits of his pen, must place him beyond any possible 
suspicion of mercenary motn es, addi essed set ei al of his poems to 
her, and wrote an eleg-y on hei death An extiact ftom one of 
them will sufiice to shew his opinion of her talents 

To the Countess of BrnFonn 

" T hate written there, when you wnt, seem’d to me 
Worst of spiritual tnees, simony , 

And not t’hatc written then, seems little less 
Than worst of citil mccs, thanklcssness 
In this, my doubt I seem’d loath to confess , 

In that, I seem’d to shun bcholdingness 
But 'tis not so , nothing, as I am, may 
Pay all they have, and yet have all to pay 
Such borrow in their payments, and owe more. 

By having leave to do so, than before 

Yet since rich mines in barren grounds are shewn. 

May I not yield, not gold, but coal or stone ^ 

Temples were not demolish’d, though profane , 

Here Peter Jove’s, there Paul has Dinn s fane 
So whether my hymns you admit or chuse. 

In me you have hallowed a Pagan Muse, 

And denizen’d a stranger, who, mistaught 
By blamcrs of the times they marr’d, hath sought 
Virtues in corners, which now bravely do 
Shine in the world’s best part, or all in you 
I have been told that virtue in courtiers’ hearts 
Sulfers an ostracism, and depa'-ts 
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Profit, CISC, fitness, plcntj, bul it go. 

But whiUicr, only knowing you, 1 know 
Your, or you Mituc two \ast uses senes. 

It ransoms one sex, and one court presenes 
There’s nothing but your worth, which being true, 

Is kno.vn to any other, not to you 
And you can nc\er know it, to admit 
No knowledge of your worth, is some of it 
But sinec to you your pmses discords be. 

Stop other ills, to meditate with me 

Oh • to confess we know not what we should 
Is half excuse, we know not what we would 
Lightness depresseth us, emptiness fills 
We sweat, and faint, yet still go down the hills 
As new philosophy arrests the sun. 

And bids the passirc earth about it run. 

So we have dull'd our mind , it hath no ends, 

Onlv the body s busy, and pretends 
As dead low earth eclipses and controuls 
The quick high muon, so doth the body souls 
In none but us arc such mixt engines found 
As hands of double ofiicc , for the ground 

till with them and them to heat n we raise 
Who prayerless labours, or without this prays. 

Does but one half , that s none He which said " Plough, 

And look not back," to look up doth allow 

Good seed degenerates, and oft obeys 

The soil’s disease, and into cockle strays 

Let the mind s thoughts be but translated so 

Into the body, and bastardly they grow 

What hate could hurt our bodies like our loi c ? 

We, but no foreign tyrants, could remoi e 
These not engrav’d, but inborn dignities , 

Caskets of souls, temples and palaces 
Por bodies shall from death redeemed be 
Souls but preserved, not naturally free 
As men t our prisons, new souls to us are sent. 

Which learn it there, and come in innocent 

First seeds of every creature are in us 
Whate er the world hath, bad or precious, 
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Man 3 body can produce Hence it hath been 
That stones, worms, frogs, and snakes, in man are teen 
, But who e er saw, though nature can work so. 

That pearl, or gold, or corn, m man did grow 1 
We’ve added to the world Virginia, and sent 
Two new stars lately to the firmament 
Why grudge we us, not heaven, the dignity 
T’ increase ivith our’s those fair souls’ company 
But I must end this letter, though it do 
Stand on two truths, neither is true to you 
Virtue hath some perversenes, for she will 
Neither behei e h^r good, nor others’ ill 
Even in your virtues’ best paradise 
Virtue hath some, but wise, degrees of vice 
Too many \ irtues, or too much of one. 

Begets in you unjust suspicion 

And ignorance of i ice makes virtue less , 

Quenching compassion of our wretchedness 
But these are riddles , some aspersion 
Of vice becomes well some compleuon 
Statesmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad mth bad, a spider with a toad 
For so, ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make her do much good against her will 
But in your commonwealth, or world in you. 

Vice hath no office, or good work to do 
Take then no vicious purge, but be content 
With cordial wrtue, your known nourishment ” 

Even from the grave, which seldom flatters any but its inha- 
bitants, aiose her praises In Twickenham Chuich, on the 
monument of her cousin, Bridget, Lady Maikham, who died in 
1609, we find an epitaph, remaikable enough in othei respects, 
beginning thus — "Brigidae.lectissimse, piissimse, innocentissimse, 
tamen hoc autem uno quo sexus dignior sexum fassse quod mater 
fuit, caeteia viri , quae generi suo quo Jacob Hariingtoni, Eq 
Aur Jo Baronis de Exton frat filia fuit itaque inclytae Lucise 
Comitissae de Bedford sanguine (quod satis) sed et amicitia pro- 
pinquissima, quantum accepit, addidit splendons,” &c 
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It would have been strange indeed had the Countess’s pen been 
wholly unemplojcdj and indeed nc find m the foicgoing \erscs 
moie than one allusion to hci Miitings, but no iclicpcihaps is 
now to be discovcied of her composition It is cquallj extraor- 
dinaiy, and no pains have been spaicd in the scaieh, that she 
should seem to have made no vill She is said to ha\c spent 
immense sums, and it is well known that she sold much of the 
gieat inheritance which fell to lici share paiticularlj the fine 
estate of Burleigh on the IIill, which was purchased of her b> 
George VilheiSj Duke of Buckingham, who reated on it a noble 
mansion, which was destiojcd during the giand rebellion, but 
much must still have remained uith hci. She suivncd the Earl 
her husband foi many jears, but the date of her death, and the 
place of her buiial, aie unknmvn She has left, b\ a singular 
fatality, as it should seem, a splendid leputation, which can 
neither be supported nor depreciated by the cndencc of liistoiical 
facts 



GEORGE VILLIERS, 

FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

That is to say the fiist to whom that title was gi anted since it 
had been torn by attainder fiom the blood of Plantagenet, in the 
superb House of StafFoi d 

There is so much of histoiical impoitance, and so much moie 
of the cuuosity of anecdote, in the life of this extiaoidmaiy man, 
that thebiogiaphei who may endeavoiii to tieat of it with concise- 
ness will perhaps hnd it no easy task to satisfy his leadeis, oi 
indeed himself by the method either of his selection oi his 
detail Villiers’s unexampled exaltation, and exoibitant powei , 
the extent of his concern in the highest matteis of the State , the 
aident character of his whole mind , and the lemaikable teimi- 
nation of his life, are subjects foi the laigest canvas, and the 
boldest pencil, while his secret histoiyas a courtiei sinks into 
the effeminate delicacy of mmiatuie, and requires numberless 
touches to complete a pictuie, full of interest in all its individual 
pai ts, however deficient in its propoi tions 

It was repoited by those who envied his gieatness that he was 
meanly descended, but the tiuth is that his family, ongmally of 
the county of Nottingham, had been seated foi foiii centuiies 
before his biith among the best gentiy, “lathei indeed,” as Sir 
Henry Wotton obseives, “ without obscuiity than with any gieat 
lustre,” at Biokesby, in Leicestershire, wheie he was bom on the 
twenty-eighth of August, 1592 His fathei. Sir Geoige Villiers, 
Knight, having had two sons by a foimer wife, maiiied, secondly, 
Mary, daughter of Anthony Beaumont, a younger biothei of the 
ancient and still flourishing House of Beaumont, of Cole-Orton, 
in the same county, and George was the second, oi, as some say, 
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the youngest of tlie thicc sons of that match With liftlc hope 
therefore even of a dcecnt paliiinoii}', he u.is ^ent, iit ten jt.irs 
old, to a sehool at Billcsden, in the neiglihouthood of hi^ parmt*:, 
wheie, to use again the singulai uoids of Wottori, “ he uas 
taught the piineiplcs of music, and othci ‘<light literatuic, till 
the timteenth year of his age, uhen his f.ithei died" Ileuas 
aftenvaids long instiuctcd at home in darumg, fencing, and all 
the qualifications of a couilici, in mIhcIi ehaiaetei it seems to 
have been lather the u ish than the cvpectation of Ins p.ii ents that 
he might be sometime placed , and then pa>.scd three }ear-, iii 
Fiance, fiom whence he ictuincd exact to pcifeclion in e\ei\ 
accomplishment which could be bestowed bj an education fioni 
which all that ive aie used to call leaining seems to haic liecn 
utteily excluded 

Heloitcied away jet anothci ycai in his mothers hou‘-c in the 
countiy befoicany plan could be devised foi his fiituic life, when 
meeting with the daiightci of Sn Robert Aston, a Scotsman, ivho 
was a Gentleman of tlic Bedchamber, and Master of the Robes 
to the King, they conceived a mutual aflection foi each otlicr, 
and he folloived hei to London “The gentlewoman loved him 
so w^ell,” says Welden, “ as, could all his fiiends haic made, foi 
hei gi eat foi tunc, but an hundred maiks jointuic, she liad inar- 
iied him piesently, in despite of all hei fiicnds, and no question 
would have had him without any jointuic at all” It is said, 
howevei, piobably moic tiuly, that he was dissuaded ftom the 
match by Sir James Giaham, anothei minoi couitiei, who, dis- 
ceining in him all the qualities wdiich weie likely to succeed 
theie, “ encouiaged him,” as Wotton tells us, " to woo foi tunc 
in the Court ” He attached himself theiefoie to that gentleman, 
and accompanied him shortly after in a progress which the 
King made thiough the midland counties, and at Apcthoipe, in 
Northamptonshire, James first saw him 

Among the many follies of that royal paradox, his admiiation 
of an agreeable exteiioi was peihaps the most lemaikable. 
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Homely in his own peison, and even vulgai in his maniieis^ he 
was delighted, almost to fascination, by a fine figuie and counte- 
nance, and a graceful carnage Villieis excelled in all, and the 
constant and piecise agieement of the many who have desciibed 
his sudden advancement leaves ns no looin to doubt that he owed 
it solely to those qualifications The King impaited to Giaham, 
with stiict injunctions of seciecy, his intention to bestow on this 
young man the place of favouiite, which indeed at that time was 
to be found in the establishment of almost eveiy monarch, toge- 
thei, to quote Wotton once moie, “ with duections how, and by 
what degiees, he should bung him into favoui ” 

James, howevei, was too impatient to wait the piogiess of his 
ovTi aiiangement He commanded that Villiers should be 
swoin his seivant, and gave him the ofiice of Cupbearer, within 
a few weeks aftei, on the twenty-thiid of Apul, 1615, appointed 
him a Gentleman of the Bedchambei, and settled on him an 
annual pension of one thousand pounds out of the Court of 
Waids , and, on the fouith of the following Januaiy, made him 
Mastei of the Hoise, an ofiice, before and since his time, always 
held by one of the piime nobility, and which the Eail of Woices- 
tei then i esigned, at the King’s instance, to make i oom fin him 
Such was the fortune of his fiist yeai On the twenty-thud of 
Apiil, in the second, 1616, he was elected a Knight of the Gaitei, 
and the next day named Justice of the Foiests noitli of Tient , on 
the twenty-seventh of August cieated Baion Whaddon, at which 
tune the King gave him the iich Loidshipof that name m the 
county of Buckingham, and, \eiy shoi tly aftei. Viscount Villieis, 
on the fifth of Januaiy, 1617, N S Eail, and on the fiist of the 
next Januaiy Maiquis, of Buckingham In the couise of the 
same month, in the succeeding yeai, he was appointed Loid 
High Admiral of England, Ii eland, and Wales, and immediately 
aftei swoin of the Piivy Council, and made Chief Justice m Eyie 
of the Foiests south of Tient, Master of the King’s Bench olfice, 
High Stewaid of Westminstei,and Constable of Windsoi Castle, 
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«nd all this befoie he had i cached the twenty-sixth yeai of Ins 
age In the mean time dignities and wealth were showeied m ith 
a most unexampled wantonness and piofiision on all hislundied 
His mothei was cieated Countess of Buckingham , one of his 
two biotheis Viscount Pui heck, and the othei Eail of Anglesey , 
and Sir William Fielding, who had maiiied his onl> sistei, Eail 
of Denbigh His brothers and sistei s of the half blood n eie also 
ennobled oi eniiched , and even his most distant lelations weie 
provided for by advantageous mariiages, oi luciative appoint- 
ments The ancient nobility, many of whom had m the beginning 
lent him then aid, foi the sake of laising a rival to the favouiite 
Someiset, now looked on in sullen silence, and the people, who in 
tiuth had little concein in the mattei, mui mured loudly 

Togethei with his great honouis and employments, he possessed 
a control so unbounded ovei the King’s inclinations that he 
became the sole dispensei of all loyal favouis, and, by a felicity 
perhaps not to be paralleled, was held at the same time in the 
most unlimited affection and confidence by the Hen Apparent 
Their chaiacteis weie in most lespects ividely dissimilai, but they 
agreed in a disposition to foim stiong attachments, and in that 
pel feet fiankness of sinceiity which alone can maintain them 
Chailes’s legard was theiefore recipiocated by Vilheis, and as it 
seems to have been the fiist leal fnendship felt by either of 
them, so it natuially became of the stiongest, and most lasting 
Older Thence oiigmated, among many othei public mattei s 
peihaps of greatei importance, the loinantic jouiney to Spain, 
pi ejected by Buckingham, with all the impetuosity that distin- 
guished him, and most readily adopted by the Piifice, in dnect 
opposition to the King’s declared judgment and inclination. 
Few histoiical events have been so frequently and so largely 
detailed A negociation had long subsisted foi the maiiiage of 
Charles to the Infanta of Spain, which these young statesmen 
.resolved to supeisede by piesentmg themselves, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, as private peisons, to the most jealous and formal 
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Court in Europe They set out on the eighteenth ofFcbiuary, 
1623j undei the names of Jack and Tom Smithy with a single 
attendant, from Buckingham’s latelypui chased palace of Newhall, 
in Essex, passed the Thames neai Giavesend, wheie, by idly 
giving a piece of gold to the boatman, they excited a suspicion 
that they were persons of rank intending to cross the sea to fight 
a duel, and in consequence nariowly escaped being stopped at 
Rochester , were actually detained at Canteibury by the Mayoi, 
to whom the Marquis was obliged to discover himself, taking off 
his false beard, and alledging, in his character of Loid Admiral, 
that he was going to take a secret view of the state of a fleet 
which was then equipping for the noi th seas , arrived in the 
evening at Dover, where they were joined by Sir Francis Cotting- 
ton, and another, who had been sent to hue a vessel , and, 
embarking the next morning for Calais, on the twenty-first 
arrived at Pans, where Charles, standing among oidinary spec- 
tatois in a balcony in the Court, first saw the beauteous Hem letta 
Maria, his future Queen 

At length they reached Madrid, and threw off their disguises in 
the house of the Earl of Bifstol,the English Ambassador, who the 
next day notified to the Iling the arrival of his illustrious visitoi . 
Charles was received with the most piofound respect, and entei- 
tained with a long senes of feasts and shows in the utmost degree 
of ro;yal splendor, but permitted scarcely to see the fair object of 
his chivalrous enterprise The Spamhids, conceiving natuially 
enough that he could have been tempted to undertake it only by 
an extravagant inclination to the match, laboured incessantly to 
induce him to purchase it by the sacrifice of his religion, and the 
Pope wrote to him at gieat length to the Same effect, delaying his 
dispensation till he received Chailes's answer, many passages in 
which gave great oftence to the Protestants at home. In the 
mean time Villiers, who, during his absence, had been created 
Duke of Buckingham, and Eail of Coventry, quarrelled openly 
with the Count d’01ivaies,then the Prime Minister and favouiite 
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of the King of Spain^and with the Eail of Bustol, and left the 
Couit without the usual foimahtiesj undei the pietencc of visiting 
a Biitish fleet then in the Bay of Biscay, and became suddenly 
the gieatest enemy to the match which he had so lately taken 
such extiaordmaiy steps to foiward James, \e\cd by his im- 
portunities to bieak it off, and by the disgust conceived against 
it in England, as much on the scoie of the vast expense of the 
journey as from the usual unpopular opinion of any connection 
with Spam, found himself obliged to give way The Piincc, 
weaiy of the absence of his confidant, and of the new causes of 
delay which almost daily aiose, detcimined to letiiin, leaving in 
the hands of Biistol an instiuinentby which he bound himself to 
solemnize the marriage within fifteen days after the ariival of a 
second dispensation, which the death of Pope Gregory the fifteentli 
had rendered necessaiy He joined his fiicnd at St Andeio, and 
they ai lived in London on the sixth of Octobei, 1C23 An expiess 
was dispatched the very next day to the Eail of Biistol to sus- 
pend all proceedings, and speedily followed by a positive demand 
of the aid of Spam to piocure the lestitution of the Palatinate, 
as a condition foi the completion of the nuptials This was 
angrily lefused , and thus, chiefly thiough the lashness and 
levity of Buckingham, ended a treaty which had subsisted for 
seven years, and on which the eyes of all Em ope had been bent 
with a peculiar attention and anxiety 

He was, immediately aftei his letuin, appointed Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and Steward of the Manor of Hampton Court, 
but his favour with the King was now waning James, passive 
as he was, had at length become impatient of rule, or was pei haps 
terrified at the serious perplexities with which Buckingham’s 
imperiousness had suriounded him The Duke, at the meeting 
of a new Paili ament, which was called chiefly to considei of that 
gieat affaii, stated at large, at a confeience of the two Houses, 
the motives of the Prince’s journej, and the ciicumstances 
which had consequently occuried, ascribing the miscaiiiage 
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of the tieaty to the duplicity of Spain, and to the misconduct of 
the Earl of Bristol , and told them, in the conclusion of his 
harangue, that the King had lecalled that nobleman in order to 
subject him to a public enquiry, when in fact James had sent foi 
him for the purpose of opposing his wisdom and his boldness to 
the intolerable insolence of Buclangham Nothing could have 
moitified the King more effectually. His favourite had not only 
appealed fiom his opinion to that of the Parliament, of which 
James, and with good reason, was alieady abundantly jealous, 
but had aimed at, and indeed suddenly acquiied, a gieat degree 
of popularity with that body But this was not all He availed 
himself instantly of this disposition in the Pailiament to luin the 
Treasurer Cianfield, who, during his absence in Spam, had re- 
peatedly ventured to expostulate with him on the endless calls 
foi money which had arisen from that expedition, as well as to 
give his advice independantly to the King on important matters 
of state Cianfield and Bristol were impeached in the House of 
Commons, and the former, as maybe seen more at large elsewhere 
in this work, was imprisoned, and enoirnously fined, but Bristol, 
a man of a lofty spiiit, and undoubted integrity, exhibited a 
countercharge of high treason against the Duke, and so saved 
himself fiom punishment, though not from disgrace Bucking- 
ham’s last act of dominion over his absuidly indulgent mastei 
presently followed James was forced by him to declare wai 
against Spam, and died almost immediately after Some faint 
rumour was raised that his death was purposely accelerated by a 
certain plaistei applied to his breast by the Duke’s direction, but 
the imputation has been spumed at by all creditable writers If 
Buckingham shortened his life, it was by the slow poison of 
ingratitude 

The accession of Charles not only renewed, but increased, the 
measure of his favour It had been expected, and veiy reasonably, 
that the Prince, on succeeding to the sovereign rule, would have 
abiidged'the extent of his power The politicians trusted for 
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this to the cool and sober judgment which they knew his Majesty 
to possess, the courtieis, and other high-spintcd men;, to his 
lesentment, for Buckingham’s insolence to him was notorious, 
and it was no secret that he had even lifted his hand against 
Chailes, on some dispute in a game of tennis, to stake him with 
a racquet the people, always judging kindly, when they are 
allowed to judge foi themselves, conceived that the King had 
enduied him out of a dutiful respect to James’s foibles, and 
would now give him up All, however, were disappointed “ The 
new King,” says Loid Clarendon, “ fiom the death of the old 
even to the death of the Duke himself, discovering the most 
entire confidence in, and even fuendship to, him that evei King 
had shewed to any subject all pieferments m Chuich and State 
given by him all his kindred and fi lends piomoted to the degiee 
in honoui, oi aches, or offices, that he thought -fit , and all his 
enemies and envyers discountenanced as he appointed” The 
Pailiament, however, at least the new House of Commons, shewed 
a veiy different disposition. They declared against the wai with 
Spain , refused the supplies necessary to maintain it , and 
giounded their denial on their sense of the Duke’s misconduct 
111 that country. Not content with this,ithey sifted the whole of 
his public life with the utmost aspeaty, and not only censuied 
him by several distinct votes, but even earned up remonstrances 
against him to the Throne Charles was unhappily prevailed on 
by him to dissolve that Parliament, as well as the next, which 
had proceeded against him on the old ground of the Earl of 
Bnstol’s impeachment. Plans to raise money, the legality of 
which was justly doubted, were now instituted, and hence oa- 
ginated that long scene of misery in which the Crown and 
the Parliament, inseparable supports to each other, crumbled 
into rums, together with the happiness and the inteiests of the 
people 

While these matters were agitated, a treaty, which had .been 
commenced before the late King’s death, for the marriage of 
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Chailes to Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry the fouith of 
France, was concluded, and Buckingham was sent, m May, 1625, 
with great pomp, to Pans, to escort the Pnncess to England. 
Heie again, as at Madrid, the turbulence of his passions produced 
an unhappy public effect “ He had the ambition,” as Lord 
Claiendon infoims us, “ to fix his eyes upon, and to dedicate his 
most violent affections to, a lady of a veiy sublime quality, and 
to pursue it with the most importunate addresses, 'insomuch as 
when the King (of Fiance) had brought his sister as far as he 
meant to do, and delivered hei into the hands of the Duke, to he 
by him conducted into England, the Duke, upon the departure 
of that Court, took a resolution once more to make a visit to that 
great lady, which he believed he might do with much piivacy 
But it was so easily discovered, that provision was made for his 
leception, and, if he had puisued his attempt, he had been without 
doubt assassinated, of which he had only so much notice as seived 
him to decline the danger hut he swore in the instant that he 
would see, and speak mth that lady, in spite of the strength and 
power of Fiance , and fiom the time that the Queen ariived in 
England, he took all the ways he could to undervalue and exaspe- 
rate that Couit and nation” So deep and lasting a resentment, 
arising from such a cause, has been perhaps unheard of Tlie great 
historian goes on to say lhat he was evei after unceasingly assi- 
duous in his encouragement of all who were most obnoxious to 
the King of France, against whom he lost no opportunity of 
incensing his own Sovereign, and that he took great pains to 
lessen Charles’s affection to his young and beautiful Queen , and 
even brought himself, contiary to his natuie, to a habit of neglect, 
and even of rudeness, towaids her , of which the Eail gives this 
most remarkable anecdote in proof — One day, when he unjustly 
apprehended that she had shewn some disrespect .to his mother, 
he came into her presence with much passion, and after some 
veiy uncivil expostulations, told her that she should repent it; 
to which her Majesty answering with some quickness, he desired 
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hei to lecollect that tbeie had been Queens in England nlio had 
lost then heads 

In the gratification of this umcasonahlc spnit of ^cngcancc he 
peisuaded Chailes, \uthm little nioic than a jeai aftei Ins nuptials, 
to declare ivai against Fiance, and tooh on Imnsclf the chief 
command, both bj land and sea He sailed on the tu cntj-‘:e\ enth 
of June, 1626, iiitli ten men of wai, and a imiltitiidc of othei 
ships, having on boaid a land foice of seven thousand men, nith 
the vien’- fust of lelieving the huguenot tonn of Rochelle, uhich, 
in its diead of offending Eiance past foigneness, at that time 
declined his aid He then attached the Isle of Rhe, in its 
neighbouihood, mIiicIi uas stronglj foilified, and aftei fne 
months spent in ineffectual cndcavoins, sometimes beaten, some- 
times ttiched, and always unsuccessful, and huMnglost betneen 
two and thiee thousand men, and foity colouis, retuincd nith 
the lepiitation of total militaiy incapacity Charlc«, howcici, 
received him with unabated giacc and aflcction , but the populai 
outciy was excessive, and, in aPailiamcnt, which had been lately 
called, the House of Commons declaied him to haAc been the 
cause of all the evils and dangeis undei which the King, and the 
Kingdom, suffeied In the mean time a second fleet sailed to 
the same coast, which was intiusted to his biothei-in-law, -the 
Eail of Denbigh, and which liad no bettei success A thud 
expedition was presently aftei undertaken, now at the leqiicst of 
the Rochelleis, which the Duke, anxious to letiieve the leputation 
whieh he had lately lost in the same seivice, again icsolvcd to 
command in person, and m August, 1628, ai lived at Poitsmouth, 
to piepaie foi his embaikation 

On the twenty-thiid of that month, having just iisen, and 
proceeding to the apaitment in which Ins bieakfast was prepaied, 
accompanied by the Duke de Soubise, and seveial English and 
French officers, he was stabbed to the heait by an unknown 
peison, at the veiy'moment that the hangings were held up to 
admit him into the lOom He diew out the knife from the wound, 
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and, utteung only the words — ‘^The villain hath killed me,”— 
was dead in an instant No one saw the stroke The French who 
weie neai him, and speaking with the usual vehemence and action 
of their countiy, weie for a moment in some danger, foi those 
who understood not the language suspected that the conversation 
was angry, and that some one of them was the assassin Piesently, 
however, a hat was found on the flooi, in the lining of which a 
paper was sewed, containing a few lines of the declaration lately 
published against the Duke by the House of Commons Theie 
could be no doubt that it belonged to the muiderer All was’ 
tumult and confusion Several lan out of the house to seek him, 
naturally supposing that he had lost no time in attempting to 
escape , when one of them, seeing a man without a hat v’^alking 
very composedly near the door, exclaimed,—'^ Here is the fellow 
who killed the Duke and all crying out together — which is 
he?” — the man answeied with the utmost calmness, " I am he 
and added, as some have said, lecollecting the suspicion which 
had fallen on the French, I am the man who did the deed— let 
no man suffer who is innocent ” Many rushed on him to kill him, 
and he endeavoured to meet the thrusts of their swoids, while 
others, with more presence of mind, piotected him He was at 
length seized unhuit. He was presently known to be John Felton, 
a man of good family in Suffolk, and a lieutenant in the aimy, 
who had served in the Isle of Rhe, where his captain had been 
killed, and it was lumouied that he had entei tamed a deep 
resentment against the Duke for having lefused to piomote him 
to the command of his company But when older was sufficiently 
restored to admit of questioning him with some coolness, and he 
was asked how, and by whom, he had been instigated, he answer- 
ed, with the greatest firmness, that no man living could ha\e 
persuaded him to peipetiate the act, and that he had imparted 
his intention to no one that if his hat were sought for, they would 
find his motives written in it that he had used that precaution 
undei the impiession that he should have been put to death 
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instantly aftei ho had killed the Duke and that he thought he 
could not sacrifice his life in a nobler cause than in delivering his 
country fiom so gieat an enemy Tlic vvliolc kingdom was sti iick 
until honor at this dreadful assassination Even the Duke’s most 
bitter enemies deploied, or, in decency, aficctcd to deplore it 
England could not at that time fiiinish monstcis sufiiciently 
depiaved to apologize foi a fiantic enthusiast who had murdered 
even a bad ministei 

In considering the marvellous povvci and piospentj which 
waited on the Duke of Buckingham’s careci, as well as tlie man- 
nei of its termination, vve may legaid vvitli diminislicd scorn the 
erioi of moie simple ages, w'hich usually ascribed such tides of 
good foitune, so suddenly and tragically turned, to I know not 
what bai gams with supcinatuial agents, who were supposed to 
lease out teiras of human felicity, and to dcpiivc their tenants of 
all at a stipulated moment Supeistition, however, seems to have 
exhausted itself in recoiding an uncommon number of ominous 
facts which were thought to prognosticate liis death. Among 
these, the stoiy of the appaiition of his father. Sir Geoige Villieis, 
too lemaikable to be here wdiolly unnoticed, and too tedious to 
be recited, has been told by Loid Clarendon with such seriousness 
of relation, and such ciicumstantial exactness, that, howevei 
lightly we maybe inclined to think of it, there can be little doubt 
that his Lordship gavn it full ciedit 

That gieat histoiian has leftachaiactei of the Duke, conceiv’cd 
in a spiut of candour so puie, and with such incompaiablc 
judgment, and delivered with such a simple giandeui and sweet- 
ness of expression, that it is scarcely less painful to be under the 
necessity of abridging it, than it would be to inciease the impei- 
fections of this little memoir by wholly suppressing it This 
great man,” says Lord Claiendon, “w^as a person of a noble 
natuie, and generous disposition, and of such other endowments 
as made him veij capable of being a great favourite to a gieat 
King He understood the aits of a Couit, and all the learning 
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which IS piofessed theie, exactly well By long- piaetice m 
business, undei a master that discouised excellently, and surely 
knew all things won dei fully, and took much delight in indoctii- 
natmghis young unexpeiienced favouiite, who he knew would 
be always looked upon as the work of his own hands, he had 
obtained a quick conception and apprehension of business, and 
had the habit of speaking very gracefully and pertinently He 
was of a most flowing couitesy and affability to all men who 
made any address to him , and so desiious to oblige them, that 
he did not enough consider the value of the obligation, oi the 
meiit of the person he chose to oblige, fiom which much of his 
misfoitune lesulted He was of a couiage not to be daunted 
His kindness and affection to his fi lends was so vehement, that 
they weie so many maitiages for bettei and woise, and so many 
leagues offensive and defensive , as if he thought himself obliged 
to love all his fiiends, and to make wai upon all they were angiy 
with, let the cause be what it would and it cannot be denied 
that he was an enemy in the same excess, and piosecuted those 
he looked upon as his enemies with the utmost iigoui and ani- 
mosity, and was not easily induced to leconciliation , and yet 
theie weie some examples of his leceding in that particulai , and 
when he was in the highest passion, he was so far from stooping 
to any dissimulation, wheieby his displeasuie might be concealed 
and covered till he had attained his levenge, the low method of 
couits, that he never endeavoured to do any man an ill office 
before he fiist told him what he was to expect from him, and 
reproached him with the injuiies he had done, with so much 
generosity that the person found it in his power to leceive 
satisfaction in the way he would choose foi himself 

“ His single misfortune was, which indeed was productive of 
many greater, that he never made a worthy and noble friendship 
with a man so near his equal that he would frankly advise him 
foi his honour and tiue interest, against the cuirent, or rather 
the toiient, of his impetuous passions , which was paitly the vice 
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of the time, M hen the Com t n as not i cplcnishcd illi gi cat choic e 
of cvcellent men, and paitlythc vice of the poisons m ho ncic 
most woithy to be applied to, and (who) loobed upon his jontli, 
and his obscuiity befoic his use, as obligations to gain then 
fiiendships by cvtiaordinary application Then Ins ascent was 
lathei a flight than a giowth, and hcivas sucli a daihng of 
fortune, that he was at the top befoic he u as M ell ‘^cen at tlic 
bottom, and, as if he had been born a favomitc, he v.is siipiernc 
the first month he came to court, and it Mas uant of confidence, 
not of Cl edit, that he had not at fust (that) •which he obtained 
afterwards , never meeting \nth the least obstruction, from his 
setting out till he was as great as he could be so that he u anted 
dependants before he tliought he could want coadjutors Nor 
was he veiy foitunate in the election of those dependants, iciy 
few of his seivants having been cicr qualified enough to assist or 
advise him , and they ‘wcic intent only upon grouing rich under 
him, not upon their mastei’s growing good as u ell as gi cat , inso- 
much as he was, throughout his foitunc, a much uisei man than 
any seivant or fiiend he had Let the fault or misfortune be 
what 01 whence it will, it may reasonably be believed that if he 
had been blessed with one faithful fiiend, udio had been qualified 
with wisdom and mtegiity, that gieat peison would ha^c com- 
mitted as few faults, and done as transcendent worthy actions, as 
any man that shined in such a splieie in that age m Euiope, foi 
he was of an excellent disposition, and of a mind vciy capable of 
advice and counsel He was m his nature just and candid, liberal, 
generous, and bountiful, noi was it evei known that the tempta- 
tion of money swayed him to do an unjust oi unkind thing , and 
though he left a veiy great estate to his hens, he owed no pait 
of it to his oivn industry or solicitation, but to the impatient 
humour of two Kings, his masteis, who would make his foitune 
equal to his titles , and the one as much above othei men as the 
othei was and he considered it no othei wise than as then’s, and 
left it at his death engaged foi the Ciown, almost to the value of 
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it If he had an iminodeiatc ambition, with which he is chaiged 
(and it IS a weed, if a weed, apt to grow in the best soils), it doth 
not appeal that it was hi^ natuie, or that he brought it with him 
to the Court, but rather found it there, and was a garment neces- 
saij’ for that an , nor was it more in his power to be without 
promotion, and titles, and wealth, than for an healthy man to sit 
in the sun, in the brightest dog-days, and remain .without any 
warmth He needed no ambition, who was so seated in the hearts 
of two such masters ” 

The pinatelife of the Duke of Buckingham, as indeed Lord 
Clarendon’s character of him might incline us to expect, seems to 
have been neaily ii reproachablc It has been objected against him, 
and strenuously denied, that his matrimonial infidelities were 
unbounded. It is however allowed by those who ha^e so censmed 
him that he was a tender and indulgent husband, and that his 
Duchess was the sole mistress of his heart He bequeathed to her, 
for her life, all his mansion-houses, with a fouith pait of his lands 
in jointure, and an absolute power to dispose of the whole of his 
peisonal estate His aflcction to those of his own blood tians- 
ported him, as wc have seen, beyond all measure of piudcnce in 
their giatification IIis magnificent and bounteous disposition 
made him, in spite of the deficiencies of his education, a patron 
of leaining, and of the fine arts, among othei pi oofs of which 
we find that he puichased at Antwcip a cuiious libiaryof Aiabic 
manuscripts, to present to thcUmveisity of Cainbiidge, of which 
he was Chancellor, and foimed a collection of pictuies so supeib, 
that for a veiy small pait of them, which had been bought foi 
him by Rubens, he paid ten thousand pounds He possessed 
indeed a single piece, an Ecce Homo by Titian, foi which tlie 
great collectoi, Thomas Eail of Aiundel, had ofFeied him seven 
thousand 

He mariicd Catherine, daughter and sole hen of Fiancis 
Manners, sixth Earl of Rutland of his family, and afteiwaids, to 
the great offence of Charles the fiist, wife of Randal M'Donnel, 
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Maiqiiis of Antiim That lady brought him thiee sons , James, 
.who died an infant , Geoige, his successor, of whom hereaftei , 
.andFiancis, who was slam by the lebels in a shiiinish at Kingston 
on Thames, at the head of a tioop which he had raised with the 
seciet view of lescmng the King from Causbiooke Castle He 
left also one daughtei, Mary, mariied, fiist, to Chailes, Loid 
Herbeit, son and hen to Philip, Earl of Montgomery, who dying 
soon after, she took to hei second husband James, Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox The Duke of Buckingham lies buiied 
on the noith side of King Henry the seventh's chapel, in West- 
. minster Abbey 
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Sin FuUvC Grevillc, for liy (liatstjle the Fubjert of this memoir 
jc best hnotvn, %nis one of the chief ornaments of Llirabcth’s 
Conn, ami stood among tlic foremost of those \\ho ncicgi-acctl 
b\ hei smiles Nature and eircmnstances seemed toha\ccom- 
Inntd to place him f,i\oiitTdjK in the mou of a So\crcign who 
was not mote distinguished In her Ivcen discernment, and ready 
apjirobation of merit, tlian b\ her reluctance to encotinigc it by 
solid renaids. IIis chamettr united to most of the talents of a 
statesman the easy gaitt\ and itfincd elegance of a rourlter 
He was a good scholar; lo\ed polite liteniturc , delighted in 
composition, in which he emplojcd his pen toa\ast c'tcnt, and 
was a liberal patron to men of genius and learning Not a 
brcatli of suspicion seems e\cr tolia\c fallen either on the lionour 
of bis public 01 prin.alc conduct, or on bis fidelity to the Crown , 
and bis loj.dty to Eli;'abe!b appeared to be tinctured by n mix- 
ture c\cn of personal fiiendsbip On the other band, be was 
born to the inbciitancc of a huge estate, which he sought not to 
increase, a\oidcd all intiigucs, either in Court oi State, and 
li\cdin harmony ^tith the grc.it m both, wais fice fiom cin'3% 
and pcrliaps just sufiicicnflj ic.iloiis of those who weie occa- 
bionallj moic favoured tli.m himself to soothe the vanity of Ins 
mistress, w ithout annojing hci by liis cndeavouis to supplant 
them 

Few private gentlemen could boast a moie illustrious descent 
Ills father, Sii Fnlkc Gicvillc, of an ancient hmghtly family, 
spuing maternally fioin the gicat baronial houses of Beauchamp 
of Pow'iclc, and Willoughby dc Bioolvc, and liis motlier was 
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AnnCj daiiglitei of Ralph Neville, Eail of Westinoi eland He 
nas bom m 1554, then only son, and gieat pains weie bestowed 
on Ins education, which commenced in a school, then of con- 
siderable fame, in the town of Shrewsbuiy, wheie he was placed 
iiitli his lelation, the incompaiable Philip Sidney, the dailing 
companion of his youth, and the idol of his raoie mature friend- 
ship He went fiom thence, at about the age of sixteen, to 
Oxford , was admitted, it is not known of what House, a gen- 
tleman commoner, and, after a shoit stay in that Univeisity, 
removed to Trinity College, in Cambiidge, and, having theie 
concluded his academical studies, passed on the continent the 
time usual with youths of his rank, and letmned highly accom- 
plished He was now introduced at Court, and with uncommon 
advantages, foi he was kinsman not only to the highly favoured 
Sir Heniy Sidney, but to the sagacious and useful Walsingham, 
and those gieat statesmen had detei mined to bleed him to then 
on n envied and painful piofession The chaiactei of his natuie, 
lion e\ Cl, fiustiated their endeavouis He was at once indolent 
and active, cautious and enteipiising He longed foi distinc- 
tion, hut viewed with disgust the steps that usually lead to 
ministciial eminence The earlier part of his life passed theie- 
forc nithout public employment, except in some offices piobably 
of more profit than efficiencj’^, which he held undei Sii Hem y 
Sidney, in his piesidency of the Mai dies of Wales , one of which, 
indeed, that of Cleik of the Signet to the Council theie, to the 
revcision of which he succeeded in 1581, is said, almost incie- 
dibly, to have pioduced him in fees the gieat annual income of 
two thousand pounds 

Ills inclination howe\ei to stand upon his own meiits remained 
unaltered by these ad^antagcs Sii Philip Sidney, whom he 
‘^eerns to liaAe chosen as his model, was peihaps also his advisei , 
and vlio could Inuc icfused as a guide him whom it was a gloiy 
t\on fainlh to imitate ^ lie piojected vaiious schemes of foieign 
cxcuition, the accomplishment of which was always pi evented 
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by the Queen’s expicss commands How mild soe^el," sa3S 
bej m bis life of Sii Philip Sidnej^, nliicb exhibits too the most 
impoitant paits of bis oAvn, “those inixtmcs of favouis and 
collections n’cic in tliat pimceljf Ladj', jet, to sliew that they 
fell bea\j’- in ciossing a young man’s ends, I will only cliuse and 
alledgc a few out of manj% some nitb lea^e, some without 
Fust, wlien those two mighty aimies of Don John’s, and the 
Duke Ciisimir’s, weic to meet in the Low Coiintiics, my hoises, 
nitliall othei pi epai at ions, being shipped fit Do^Cl,wlth lea^e 
nndci hei hill assigned, c\cn then Mas I staid by a piinccly 
mandate, the inc'ssengcr Sii Edwaid Dj'cr” He goes on to 
state that liaMng soon aftci made a visit to Walsmgham, M’lio 
was then Ambassador at Pan's, Mitliont Eli/ahcth’s pei mission, 
she Wtis so highly oflended as to foihid him liei piesence foi 
se\cral months after his icfuin , that she aricstcd him, togethei 
Mitli Su Philip Sidnej% at the moment nhen they were about to 
sail Mitli DialvC to the West Indies, in loSo, pi evented him 
fiom attending Leiccstci, M’ho had gnen him the command of 
an bundled hoise, to the Low Countiies , and, finally, punished 
him by a second banishment fiom the Court, foi six months, 
because he had giatificd an eainest curiosit}’’ to he piesent foi 
a time Mitli the aimy of the King of Navnuc, dining the M’ais of 
the League “By Minch many wainings,” he concludes, “I, 
finding the specious flics of joutli to pio\e fai more scoi clung 
than glorious, called my second thoughts to council, and in that 
map cleaily disccining action and liononi to fly Math moie 
wings than one, and that it Mms suflicicnt foi the plant to glow 
whcie Ins Soveicign’s hand had planted it, I found leason to 
contiact my thoughts fiom those laigei, hut wandciing, lioiizons 
of the world ahioad, and hound my piospcct within the safe 
limits of duty, in such home sci vices as M'cre acceptable to my 
Soveieign ” 

He rctiuned thciefoie to the life of a couitiei, and contented 
himself for the time Math such fame as might he dciived fiom. 
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shining in toiiniaments, and at banquets^ and enlivening Eli7a- 
heth’s select pai ties by the giaces of his manners and conversation 
Thus he passed many years, devoting hovvcvei his ficquent 
intervals of leisuie to almost nniveisal study, and to litciaiy 
composition of chaiacteis little less vaiious It seems to have 
been his ambition, or his delight, or both, to confine in the 
golden fetters of veise the discussion of subjects which the 
simplicity and amplitude of piosc too fiequently fail to treat of 
with competent cleainess Hence, it is in some measure, that 
he has incuiied the blame of a mysterious, confused, and affected 
writei, when the censuie was lather due to a false taste, oi an 
ail ogant judgment, than to any remailcable deficiency, eithci of 
intellect oi style His prose is sufficiently intelligible , abun- 
dantly figuiative, accoiding to the fashion of his time, but, 
contiary to that fashion, frequcntlj^ insuffeiably diffuse It is 
evident that he neither thought noi wrote with facility, and it is 
no injustice to his memory to leclcon him among the million 
whom vanity has added to the list of authois As a lover of 
letteis, and a patron of liteiaiy men, his leputation stands on 
higher giound He founded an histoiical lecture in the Univei- 
sity of Cambiidge, on an annual stipend of one hundied pounds 
Camden, who without detiacting fiom the woith of Bacon or 
Herbeit, may be called the fathei of truth, and purity of style, 
in the composition of English histoiy, was eminently favouicd 
by him. “ This Sir Fulke Gieville,” says that wiitei, enumeiating 
in his Biitannia the eminent peisons of the County of Waiwick, 
“ doth so entuely devote himself to the study of leal viitue and 
honour, that the nobleness of his mind fai exceeds that of Ins 
birth , for whose extiaordinaiy favouis, though I must despair 
of making suitable leturns, yet, whethei speaking oi silent, I 
must evei pi eserve a grateful lemembiance of them” The res- 
pectable Speed, who was lescued by him fiom that which a 
customary prejudice has designated the meanest of all mechanical 
employments, in his topogiaphicalvvmik thus owns his obligations. 
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Sir Fulke Gre\illc’s merits to me-waids I do acknotrlcdge, in 
setting tins hand fiee from the daily employments of a manual 
trade, and giving it full liberty thus to express the inclination of 
my mind, himself being the piocurcr of my present estate.” 
Davenant, the Laurcat in the reigns of Charles the first and 
second, was bred in his house, and li\cd ^vlth him till his death , 
and a host of poets have mixed with theii compliments to his 
muse their moic sinccic celebration of his munificence 

To return to the ciicumsfanccs of his life, it ivas not till Octo- 
ber, 1597, that the honoui of knighthood was confcired on him, 
and we find him a fen months after stepping out of his usual 
coulee of independence, and soliciting for the ofllcc of Tieasuter 
of the Wars, which he did not obtain In 1 599, boa cvci, he was 
appointed for life Ticasurcr for Marine Causes, and is said to have 
aceepted about the <50100 time a coinini«5sion as Rear Admiral m 
the fleet which ivas then cqnijipcd to resist a second in\asion 
threatened b) the Spaniards, but Elizabeth, m the concluding 
ycai of her reign, did at length bestow on him a lasting maik of 
her favour, by granting to liim the manoi, and extensne lands, 
of Wcdgenock, one of the Waiwickshiic estates which had fallen 
to the Ciown by the attainder of the Dudleys. lie represented 
that Countj* in most of the Parliaments of hei leign, mxxs an 
occasional speakei , and ficqucntly chosen of committees 
James the first, at whose coionation he was made a Knight of 
the Bath, in IGO.*! added to his possessions in his natne county 
a grant of the ancient Castle of Warwick, with its demesne. No 
boon could have been more to his taste It was then in so 
ruinous and neglected a state that the only habitable part of it 
was used for the common gaol of the county , but “ he bestowed 
so much cost, at least twenty thousand pounds,” says Diigdale, 
in his Ilistoiy of Waiwickshire, “ in the icpaiis thereof, beauti- 
fjnng it with the most pleasant gardens, plantations, and walks, 
and adorning it with 1 ich fui nitui e , that, conSidei ing its situation, 
no place in that midland pait of England can compare with it for 
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stateliness and delight” IIcic then m.is a ncu occupation for 
the dignified leisure that he lo\cd, and he added to it .djouf this 
time a design to write a histoi} of the preceding reign, derned 
fiom the only propci souiccs of Jiistor}, oiiginril «fate jiajicr^, .ind 
his own hnou ledge of facts Tins plan, fiom inotnes m hn h iiiaj 
readily be conccncd, ^tns defeated hj the selfi‘-li iippreheiisions of 
the Sccictary Cecil, to whom he applied for tlie iiispettion of 
many documents ncccssaiy to his purpose Gie\ille, uho perhap-> 
had foicsecn some opposition in tliat quaitei, jncfaced Ins rcrpiCft 
hy obsening that he “ conceded «in lii'-toiian uas bound to tell 
nothing but the tiuth, but that to tell .ill the tiuth were both 
justly to M’long and ofiend not onlj Ihintcs and States hut to 
blemish and stii up against himself the fr.nltyand tcndernt‘'S, 
not only of paiticular men, but of main families and has been 
theiefoic sevcicly consul cd byLoid Orford Without stopping 
to weigh the 1 espcctM c dcrnci its of histoi ical i esci \ ation, u hethcr 
arising fiom the meanness of fear, or the intjolcnce of faction, 
suffice it to say that Cecil at first icadilv acceded to Ins motion, 
but, aftei some musing, asked him “ uhy he would dicani out 
his time m wuting a stoiy, being as likely to rwc in this time ns 
any man he knew," and that, finding he could not he nioicd 
fiom his purpose by ai tificc, told liim that upon second thoughts, 
he durst not piesiime to let the council chest lie open to .any man 
living, without his Majesty's know ledge and approbation ” And 
"with this supcisedCias," sajs Sii Fulke, uho tells the story at 
consideiable length in his Life of Sidney, “ I humbly took my 
leave, at the fiist sight nssuiing myself that this Last project of 
his would necessaiily lequuc sheet aftci sheet to be Mcued , and 
that the many judgments which those cmbiios of nunc must 
probably have passed thiougli would have bi ought foith such a 
world of alteiations as, in the end, the woik itself would ha\e 
pioved a stoiy of other men’s wiiting, with my name only put 
to It, and so a woiship of time, not a ^oluntaly hom.age of 
duty.” 
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He remained, liowevei, unemployed in publie affaiis till aftei 
Cecil’s death, but m 1614 was swoin of the Pnvy Council, and 
appointed Undei-Tieasuiei, and Chancellor of the Excliequei 
As the duties and labouis of those offices weie model ate in the 
infant days of the modem giant finance so weie then piofits It 
may be woitli obseiving that the annual emolument of the Chan- 
cellor did not amount to foity pounds , noi that of the Under 
Treasiuei to one hundred and eighty On the ninth of Januaiy, 
1620, he was cieated a Baton, by the title of Loid Biooke, of 
Beauchamp’s Court, in Waiwickshiie, with lemaindei to Ins 
cousin, Robert Grcville, whom he had hied, and adopted as his 
son, and who will piesently be spoken of moic at laige , and in 
the following j cat he resigned his ministerial posts, and accepted 
that of one of the Gentlemen of the King’s Bcdchambci To his 
natuial carelessness of the most usual objects of ambition n as now 
added tlic indolence of inci easing jcais The light laboui's of his 
closet, and the polished con^elsatlon of the Couit, cmplojed the 
remainder of his life, and he had icached his seventy-fouith year, 
with little decay of health oi spnits, when he was raurdeied, m 
his residence of Biookc House, in Holboin, by a gentleman 
domestic, whom he had letained foi many yeais in his seivice 
The assassin, Ralph Heywood, who was alone with him in his 
bedchambei, stabbed him in the back, lushed instantly into 
another apaitment, and destioyed himself This lion id act has 
been commonly, but vciy impiobably, attiibuted, to the omission 
of Hey wood’s name in his Loid’s null, a fact which it is scaicely 
possible could have been known, especially by a peison of his 
degree, till aftei that nobleman’s death On this lepoit, however, 
a tedious speculation on the ingiatitude of pations, and the miseiy 
of dependents, cuielly injuuous to the memoiy of Loid Biooke, 
may be found in a gieat biogiaphical woik of modern date, by no 
means distinguished foi its affection to the aiistociatic older 
The blow was probably the lesult of sudden fienzy* The noble 
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sxifteiei suivivcd ji few tlajs, and, djing on (lie tliirlicth of 
Septembci, 1028, was buried, uith inucli solemnity, in the great 
cbiitch of Waru icic, under a rrionurnent, u Inch be b.it! ‘•orne jears 
before elected, with the u ell known inscription, “ Eulke Gr(\ille, 
Servant to Queen Eli/abctli, Coiin^.cllor to King Jiiincs , and 
Friend to Si i Philip Sidney. TropliuMiin Pccttiti " Lorxl Brooke 
was ne\ci inairicd 

He wiotc in piose, “The Life of the renowmed Sir Philip 
Sidney” — “ A Lcttci to an lionoui'ablc Lad\, with nd\ice how to 
behave lieiself to a Husband of whom she was jealous" — “A 
Letter on Travel,” w’nttenfoi the use of his cousin Grcville Veriiej, 
then in France , — but a little book, impudcntlv published under 
his name in 1643, intituled “The fi\c Years of King Janie-, or 
the Condition of the State of England," &.c is undoubtedly 
spurious, although Lord Orfoid has tinwaiily admitted it into hii 
list of Loid Biooke’s writings His poetical works, ino-t of 
which were puhlishcd about five jears after his death, were 
“ Cffilica,” a collection of one hundred and nine songs and son- 
nets, seveial of great length — “ A Treatise of Human Lcainmg," 
in fifteen stanzas — “ An Inquisition upon Fame and Honour," in 
eighty-six stanzas — “ A Treatise of Wais,” in si\tj-cight stan/as 
These four pieces were puhlishcd in one volume in 1033 , but in 
1670 appeared “ The Remains ofSir Fulke Gieville, Loid Biooke, 
being Poems of Monarchy and Religion, never hefoic piintcd,” 
extending togethei to the cnoimous length of nearly eight hun- 
dred stanzas of six lines He wiotc also tw'o tragedies , “ Alaham,” 
and “ Mustapha,” aftei the model of the ancient diania, an inef- 
fectual attempt to vitiate the thcatiical taste of his countiy, moic 
pardonable in him than m otlieis who have since made it with 
equal ill foi tune A third has also been imputed to him, intituled 
“ Marcus Tullius Ciceio,” but it is believed to have been wwitten 
by anothei hand 
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To the \ery short examples of Lord Biooke’s prose composition 
whieli ha\e been hcie incidentally given^ I will add a single 
specimen peiliaps of liis best poetiy, and conclude. 

Love, the delight of till mcU thinking minds. 

Delight, the fruit of v irtue dearly lo\ cd , 

Virtue, the highest good that reason finds , 

Ecason, the fire therein men’s thoughts be proied , 

Arc from the ^^orld by nature’s poucr bereft. 

And 111 one creature, for her glory, left 

Beauty her cover is, the eye's true pleasure, 

In honour’s fame she lues, the car’s succt musick, 

Excess of u ondcr grow 8 from her true measure, 

Her worth is passion’s wound, and passion’s physic. 

From her true heart clear springs of wisdom flow', 

Wiicli, imag’d in her words and deeds, men know 

Time fam would stay, that she might ncicr leave her , 

Place doth rejoice, that she must needs contain her. 

Death craves of Iieaien that she may not bcrea\e her. 

The Hcaa ens know their own, and do maintain her 
Delight, lov c, reason, a irtue, let it be 
To set all w omen light but only she, 
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Various ciicumstances have combined to obsciue the fame of 
this gieat and good maiij and to exclude his chaiactei fiom that 
station amidst Biitish worthies to vhich it is so justly entitled 
He was a vise and honest •statesman, a most eminent military 
commandeij and an histoiian not le<;s cslimable for the extent 
and coriectness of his mcws than foi a purity and peispiuiitj’^ of 
expression of which few othei instances aic to be found among 
the aiithois of his day but his counsel^ and the laliouis of his 
pen, as veil as of Ins svoid, vcrc chiefly de\o(ed to the aflaiis of 
a nation at that time not only wholly unable to appieciate his 
deseits, but which v-as icgaidcd by England vith a degiec of 
contempt extending its influence, in some soit, even to all vdio 
conceined themselves m any way vnth that unfoitunate and unci- 
vilized people To this foituitous impediment weic added otheis 
which aiose out of his natuie a dignified piide tliat scoined the 
aits by which men too fiequently acquiie distinction, and a 
simplicity of mind which, had he been inclined to use them, v'ould 
perhaps have disqualified him He was too modest to blazon Ins 
fame with his own hand, and be left no successoi to his dignities 
to cheiish and maintain the memory of his vmith 

Moie than one error has occuiicd rcgaiding Ins descent It is 
stated in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors that he was 
a youngei son , but he V'as cither boin his father’s lieu, oi became 
so by the death of his only biother in 1580, when a veiy young 
man The ingenious continuatoi too of that woik has founded 
a doubt as to the peculiai line of the ancient family fiom which 
he sprung on the ciedit of a long insciiption on the back of a 
poi trait, lemaming in that of Ins lady, winch derives him fiom 
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the Caicws of Anlony, a bianch widclj distant fiotn his own 
Thcic ate peihajis few aiithoiities ofle^-s \ahic than ‘;nch tnsiaip- 
tions, the 'tviiteis and the dates of mIikIi aie almost al\\a\s 
unkno^tn Tlie fact is that lie nas the ‘'On and htit of a tlcrfr}- 
man, Gcoige Caicw, a cadet of the eldei and baronial bianth 
of that once mighty De\onshiio famil}, \tho m.is siiccc'*si\el\ 
Archdeacon of Totnes, Dean of Biistol, of the King’s Chapel, of 
Chiistchuich 0\on, of E\elcr, and of Wind‘<oi, In Anne, daughter 
of Sit Rtchaid Ilan'oy lie was botn in la.jJ, and at the age 
of fifteen was admitted a gentleman tommonci of I’embioke 
College, then called Broadgate Hall, in Ovford, where he w.is 
dislingiiished by the \aiicty, the lapiditj, and the success, of his 
studies, paiticiilaily of histoiical and legal antirpiities, hts /cal 
in the discovery and illiistiation of which iiicre.ncd with his 
yeais, and employed all his liouis of leisure 

It IS singulai that a >oting man thus disposed should ha\e 
suddenly adopted the militaiy piofession, but theie can be little 
doubt that he was induced to that step bj hts uncle, James 
Wingfield, w’ho w’as then in the ofiice of Lieutenant Geneial of 
the Oidnance in Iicland ceitain it is howevci that he quitted 
the Univeisity without taking a dogtec, and that we find httii 
soon aftei sciving against the insui gents in the piovincc of 
hlunster Even so early as 1579, as Camden informs us, he w.is 
intiusted wuth the command, jointly with anothci, of a gartison 
town, and sustained, wutli signal perseverance, a siege which the 
enemy weie at length compelled to lelinquish In the beginning 
of the following yeai he was appointed, togethci with his only 
bi other, Peter Carew, who had accompanied him in this expedi- 
tion, to the goveininent of a foi tress which Camden calls “ Asket- 
ten Castle,” and, on the death of Petci,who fell vciy shoitly 
aftei m a skilniish not fai fiom Dublin, xeinained alone in that 
tiust Such w'as the commencement of a caicei of militaiy 
seivice, puisued, with few interruptions, foi inoie than twTiit) 
yeais, and distinguished equally by prudence and biavciy He 
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lose, thiough vaiious piomotions, to the office of Lieutenant 
Geneidl of the Oidnance in Ireland, to which he piobahly 
succeeded on the death of his uncle, having previously leceived 
the honoui of Knighthood, and was lecalled fiom that countiy 
in 1596, to seive in the same capacity m the two excuisions 
against the Spaniards In the following year he was sent Ambas- 
sadoi to Poland, and in 1599 retuined to Ii eland, wheie he was 
now appointed Piesident of Munster, Tieasuiei of the Aimy, and 
one of the Lords Justices, which lattei office was soon after 
dissolved by the arrival of Chailes Blount, Loid Montjoy, in the 
character of Lord Lieutenant This was the most ciitical peiiod 
of the tedious lush lebellion, the succeeding teimination or 
Avhich may be asciibed almost wholly to his admirable conduct 
“ Thus fai,” says Camden, having recited the simultaneous good 
sei vices of Montjoy, “ did the Loid Deputy proceed the veiy fiist 
yeai, and Sir George Caiew made a piogiess m Munster equally 
successful, for he was lately made Piesident of that southern 
piovince of Ireland, which was despeiately harassed by a rebel- 
lion which the titulai Earl of Desmond had piomoted through 
eveiy pait of it, for, in the fiist place, he so oideied the matter 
with the coramandeis of the hired tioops fiom Connaught, that 
when the lebels had sent for them, he got Dei mot O’Connor out 
of the country by a wile, sent away Redmond O’Burgh, by 
giving him hopes of letiieving his ancient estate , and dispatched 
Till ell by alarming him with the appiehension of being muitheied 
unawares He moreovei so dexteiously fomented a suspicion he 
had befoie raised among the rebels by sham and counterfeit 
letteis, that they grew jealous, and lan away from one another 
Aftei this, he, and the Eail of Thomond,,his constant and inse- 
parable fiiend and assistant, marched against them , took the 
titulai Eail, who was lescued aftei waids by the rebels , and either 
seized on, or took by capitulation, the castles of Loughguire, 
Crome, Gian,” &c. &c. After recounting a long senes of gallant 
and successful exploits peifoimed by officers whom Carew had 
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charged with paiticulai dutic';, Camden eoncludes — “to he brief, 
the Piesident, who had found that pioMnce so misciablj out of 
01 del upon Ins entianec in A[)ril,” (IbOO) “ nianaged things uitli 
that conduet that by Decenibci .ill things u ere in .i quiet posture, 
and not one single foit stood out .ig.iinst the Queen ” 

Satisfied u ith the nieasuic of gloiy uliicli he liad justly acquired, 
and conceiving his taslc of duty non fiilU .iccoinpbshed, he 
languislicd to letuin to England, and to p.iss the leinaindci of 
his life in study and ictiicincnt To cioun Ins sm cesses, Fit/ 
Thomas, the titular Earl of Desmond mentioned in the evtniet 
fiom Camden, uho uas tiic most poweifiil leader in that part of 
the island, had lately f.illcn .ig.un into his hands, and had been, 
by his advice, bi ought to <i tiial foi high tic.ison, in oidei to the 
foifeituie of his gieat est.ites This done, and it appeals to have 
been done with all due icgaid to law .iiul justice, Caicw’ sp.ucd 
his life, and sent him piisonei to London, together with Florence 
Maccaity, anothci cimnent chief At that piecisc peiiod he 
addiessed the following lettci to Eli/.ibeth, cuiious in m.iny 
lespects, and paiticulaily as a finished specimen of the comlly 
composition then in vogue It is pi inted in his “ Pac.ita Ilihei nia,” 
a woilv of wdiich moie will picsenth be said 

Sacicd and most diead Soveicign, 

To my unspeahablc joj I haie received jour Majestie’s 
lettei, signed with youi loj'all hand, and blessed with an c\tiaoi- 
dinaiie addition to the same, which, although it cannot increase 
my faith qnd zeale in jmui hlajcstie’s scivice, wliiche fioiii mj 
ciadle, I thanke God foi it, w'as ingi.aflTed in my lieait, jet it infi- 
nitely multiplies my comfoits in the same, and wheiein my 
endeavouis and pooie mciitcs shall .appeal to be shoite of such 
inestimable favouis, mv nevei djing piaj'eis foi jmui M.ijestie’s 
eteinall piospeiitie shall ncvei fade to the last day of life But 
when I compaie the felicities which othei men enjoy with my 
unfoitunate destmie, to bee depiived fiom the sight of yoiir loj'all 
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peison, which my heait with all loyall affection, injurious to none, 
evei moie attends, I live like one lost to himself and wither out 
my days m toiment of mmde until it shall please youi sacied 
Majestie to redeem me fiom this e\ile, whieh, unless it be for my 
smnes, upon the knees of my heart I doe humbly beseech youi 
Majestic to commiserate, and to shoiten the same as speedily as 
may be Since my time of banishment m this lebelhous kmgdome, 
foi better than a banishment I cannot esteeme my fortune that 
depiives mee fiom beholding youi Majestie’s person, although I 
have not done as much as I desiie m the charge I undergo, yet, 
to make it appear that I have not been idle, I thanke God for it, 
I have now at length, by the meanes of the White Knight, gotten 
into my hands the bodie of James Fitz Thomas, that aichtiay- 
toui, and usurping Eaile, whom, foi a present, with the best 
conven encie and safetie which I may find, I will by some tiustie 
gentleman send unto your Majestic, wheieby I hope this province 
IS made suie ftoin any present defection And, now that my 
taske IS ended, I doe in all humilitie beseech that, m your 
piincehe consideration, my exile may ende, protesting the same 
to be a greatei affliction to me then I can well enduie , foi, as my 
faith IS undivided, and onely piofessed, as by divine and humane 
lawes the same is bound, m vassalage to youi Majestic, so doth 
my heart covet nothing so much as to be evermore in attendance 
on your sacred peison, accounting it a happmesse unto me to dye 
at your feet , not doubting but that your Majestic, out of your 
pimcelie bountie, will enable me by some meanes or other to 
sustaine the lest of my dayes inyour service, and that my foi tune 
shall not be the woise m that I am not any impoitunate craver, 
01 yet m ‘ not using other arguments to moove your Majestie 
thereunto then this — “ Assai demanda qui ben seiv'e e face.” So, 
most humbhe beseeching your Majestie’s pardon m troubling 
you with these lines, unworthie youi divine eyes, doe kisse the 
shadowes of your royall feet ■ i , 

Fiom youi Majestie’s citie of Coike, this thud of June, -1601 
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Impending cncninstiinceb liouc\ci, unknown to himself, weic 
about to claim Ins stiictcst pcison.il attention, and to lecal him 
to the most aidiions seivice In the spimg of that jear a '•ttret 
engagement had been made to the Pope bv the King of Sp.un, to 
send a pow'cifnl foice to the succoni of the Irish in iMunstei, and, 
almost inimedi.itely after the date of his lettei to tlie Queen, the 
lebels, encouraged bj the expectation of that aid, ag.iiii apptari il 
m aims in that pioviiice In the middle ofScjitember he suddeni) 
leceived ceitaiii intelligence that the .Sp.imsh fleet was then nmler 
sail The Loid Deputy was at that time .it Kilkenny, with few 
attendants, .and even without his usu.il militai} guaid, .iiid it w.is 
waimly debated m council whethci he should wait there for the 
assembling of the foiccs, or letiiin to Dublin “ Some, ” (to u^e 
agiim the woids of Camden, w'ho rcpoits C.ircw’s judgement on 
that question watli an an of peeuli.u iiifoim.ition .ind .iccur.ic\) 
“ thought It best foi him to retuin, and that it w.is not coiisi'- 
tent with the gi.andeui of a Loid Depiitj to go forwaid with so 
small a tiain The Piesidcnt w.is veiy positne in the eonti.ir} 
opinion, VIZ — ‘ tluat he could neither st.i) theie, noi icturii, 
watliout being t.axcd .is timeious and faint-hcai ted, as well .as 
hazarding the defection of the wdiolc pi o\ nice , and that niceties 
and punctilios aic to be dispensed with where the safety of u 
kingdom IS at stake It was icquisite therefoic he should .id\.inee 
foiw^aid, and use his authoiity ,is Lord Deputy .igainst such .is 
weie inclinable to levolt, who would not only in all piobability 
lemain moic fixed to then duty when oNei.vwed by the Loid 
Deputy’s presence, who had been so f.mious foi his liappy 
successes, but would most ccikunly icvolt should iic tuinb.ick’ 
The Piesident ofieiing him a guaid of two hundicd lioisc, and 
assuiing him that Coik was plentifully fuimslicd with .all ncces- 
saiies, he advanced on with a gicat deal of cheai fulness ” 

On the twenty-thnd of Septembei the Spanish fleet, which had 
been pievented by the failing of wind fioin icachmg Coik, 
enteied the harboui of Kinsale, and landed then tioojis who 
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^^ele leceuecl by the people of the town and neighbourhood with 
open arms Caiew now displayed all the faculties of a gieat 
Geneial "IVith a vigour and coolness by which the wailike 
opeiations of that time weie little distinguished he desolated the 
sin rounding countij, aftei having made himself raastei of all the 
piovisions that it aflbided, enlisted, and distiihuted among the 
most faitliful of his bands, those of the hettei sort of the neigh- 
hoiiiing lush whose attachment he most doubted , and, having 
seized a castle gainsoned by the Spaniaids, and not less conve- 
nientlj situated foi the defence of the English ships on the coast 
than foi the annoyance of the town, and made the most judicious 
disposition of his aimy, commenced the siege of Kmsale with 
the utmost judgement and icsolution It was obstinately defended 
till the aiiival oflNIontjoy, with a reinforcement, which, though 
laige, was veiy infeiioi to the united aimy of the Spaniaids, and 
lush, whose main body, bowe\ei, lie attacked with gieat fiiiy 
Carcw, who in the beginning of the action had been occupied in 
pi eventing with signal devteiity any sally by the gairison, joined 
the Lord Deputy at the moment when the enemy had fallen into 
some confusion, and the most complete loiit ensued, Kmsale 
was suriendeied undei ai tides of capitulation, by which the 
whole of the Spanish aimy, consisting of the lemains of six 
thousand men, also put itself into the hands of the conquerois, 
and this signal victory may be consideied as the death-blow to 
the lush lebellion 

The disoideis necessaiily incident to a countiy which had so 
lately been the seat of war yet requiied his piesence foi a time, 
and It was not till the spiing of the succeeding yeai that he 
obtained pei mission to letuin to England, wheie he ai lived on 
the twenty-first of Maich, thiee days only befoie the Queen 
expiied James leceived him with the giace and giatitude which 
he had so laigely meiited , appointed him Goveinoi of Gueinsey , 
and, on the fouith of June, 1005, advanced him to a Baiony, hy 
the title of Loid Caiew, of Clopton, in the County of Waiwick 
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He was in the same ;yeai placed m the o/Tices ol Viee-Cliambei- 
lain and Tieasuier to the Queen, swoin of the Piivy Conned, 
and named Ambassadoi to Pans, in winch station he icmained 
with the gieatest ciedit foi foui yeais, and immediately aftci his 
letnin was appointed Mastci of the Oidnancc fot life Aftci tins 
peiiod he withdiew himself as iiiucli as he could fioin public 
affaiis, and doubtless employed the ycais winch wcic afteiwaids 
spaied to him chiefly in amassing, aiianging, and illustrating, 
that gi eat body of now neglected documents which ^vlll picscntly 
be biiefly mentioned Chailes the fust, by whom he uas highly 
esteemed, laised him to the dignity of Eail of Totnes, on the fust 
of Febiuaiy, 1625, O S the fiist yeai of that Piince’s leign lie 
died at the Savoy, in the Stiand, on the twenty-seventh of INIaich, 
1629, and is buiied, undei a siipeib monument, at Stratfoid 
upon Avon 

The accounts which have been tiansmitted to us of the evtent 
of Ins compositions and collections aie neaily inci edible Bishop 
Nicolson says that he wiote foity-two volumes i elating to the 
affaiis of Iieland, which aic pieseived in the aichiepiscopal 
library at Lambeth, and foui moie of extiacts fiom the Cotton 
manusciipts Hams, m his lush history, tells us that foui laige 
volumes, containing" chi onologies, lettcis, muniments, and othei 
mateiials belonging to Iieland,” aie in the Bodleian libiaiy, and 
Dugdale states that several otheis weiesold by his evecutoisto 
Sir Robeit Shiiley His punted woiks aie less numeious He 
piepaied large materials foi a histoiy of the leign of Heniy the 
fifth, whieh aie incoiporated into Speed’s histoiy of GieatBiitain , 
and wrote “ a Relation of the State of Fiance, with the chaiacteis 
of Heniy the fourth, and the piincipal peisons of bis couit,” 
published by Di Biich He also tianslated fiom the old Fiench 
an histoiical poem, wutten in the leign of Richaid the second, 
a specimen of which may be found in Haiiis’s Hibeimca But 
his principal publication is a Histoiy of the wais in Iieland, espe- 
cially within the piovince of Munstei, flora 1599 to 1602, inclu- 
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sive, better known by the title of Pacata Hibernia/’ which was 
punted in 1633, by his natural son, Thomas Stafford A ques- 
tion has ridiculously arisen fi om a single equivocal expression in 
the preface to that work whether it was composed by himself, or 
by another from the materials left by him ’ while a passage in 
the same document, the meaning of which can admit of no doubt, 
clearly points him out as the author in the fullest sense of the 
word Granger truly observes that “ it is written with the unaf- 
fected openness and smceiity of a soldiei ” He might have added 
that it IS not less distinguished by the pure simplicity of its style, 
and by the most admiiable modesty 
The Earl of Totnes married Anne, daughtei and sole hen of 
William Clopton, of Clopton,in the County of Waiwick, by whom 
he acquired gieat estates, which, on the death of his only son 
without issue, he, with a noble generosity, impowered her to 
leturn to her family He had by her that son, Peter Carew, 
mentioned above , and one daughtei, Anne, maiiied fiist to a 
Mr. Wilsford, or Wilfoid, of Kent, and, secondly, to Sir Allen 
Apsley. 
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WILLIAM HERBERT, 

EARL OF PEMBROKE 

This noble person^ who has scarcely evei yet been named but 
to be piaisedj is generally called, but perhaps with too strict a 
genealogical nicety, the thud of his family who held that title 
it might be not only more liberal, but possibly more coiiect, to 
style him the fifth He was the eldei of the two sons of Eail 
Henry, by his thud Countess, the celebrated Mary, daughter of 
Sir Henry, and sister of Sir Philip Sydney, was born at Wilton, 
on the eighth of Febiuai}^ 1-580 , and at the age of thirteen went 
to complete his education at New College, in' Oxford, where 
lie lemamed for about two jeais We do not hear that he tra- 
velled, and It IS probable that he left the university to take up a 
long residence with his parents, and to submit hiS ardent spirit 
to the wholesome strictness of then governance At h. date so late 
as the nineteenth of April, 1597, Rowland White, the agreeably 
gossiping correspondent of many of the nobility, but especially 
of the Sydneys, says, in a letter published in Collins’s Collection, 
to Sir Robert Sydney, “ my Lord Haibert hath, with much adoe, 
brought his father to consent that he may live at London, yet not 
befoie the next spring.” He came accordingly about that time, 
and we have from the same hand, a chain of small ciicumstances 
which sufficiently let us into his history for the two following 
years, naiiated with that delightful freshness of unstudied relation 
which lenders the intelligence of private letteis so peciiliaily 
inteiesting — He arrives in the summei of 1599, duiing a sudden 
levy of troops on the rumour of a Spanish invasion — ^intieats his 
father to lend him armour and a steed — is named to attend the 
Queen’s person, with two hundied hoise — lives amidst the musteis, 
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and “swaggeis it among the men of\yaiie” — becomes a courtier, 
and IS blamed “ foi his cold and ncak mannci of pm suing hci 
Majesty’s favour” — is accounted a melancholy joung man — is at 
length highly favoured by hei, and expected “ to piovc a gicat 
man in couit” — picpaics foi rnasquing and tilting, “ my Lord 
Haibeit,” says White, in one of those epistles to Sit Robert, iii 
the autumn of 1600, " icsohcs this }cai to shew himself a man 
of aims, and piepaies foi it , and, because jt is his fust tynic of 
lunmng, yt weie good he came in nitli some excellent dcvjsc 
and, m a following Icttei, “ mj Lord Ilaibcit is piactising at 
Greenwich he leapes , he daunces , he sings , he give countci- 
buffes , he makes his hoise i un n ith more spcedc,”&.c We dcsciy 
in these small notices the dawnings of those biight features of 
chaiactei which aftei wauls distinguished him — an cagei and loftv 
spiut an indignant disdain of the common aits of a couit, a 
disposition to seiious icflection, and a clicerful icadmcss to 
cultivate favoui which he might honourably acquiic Elizabeth 
easily discovered the incut which he scoincd tofoiceupon her 
notice, and, had she lived longer, lie would, doubtless, hai e held 
a piorainent station on the page of bistoiy 
On the nineteenth of Januaiy, 1600-1, he succeeded to his 
fatliei’s dignities, and was among the first Knights of the Garter 
elected aftei the accession of James. His qualities, howevei , were 
not of that light and pliant oidci whicli usually bespoke favoui 
m that Pimce’s court lie was appointed Governoi of Portsmouth 
in 1609, but had no office worthy of his rank till 1615, when he 
succeeded Carre, Earl of Somerset, m that of Lord Chamberlain 
of the Household He was afterwaids Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxfoid, and Wood, who is most likely to be light on 
that head, informs us that he was unanimously chosen in 1626, 
but seveial other wiiteis date his election to the Chancelloiship 
in 1615 About the time that he acquiied that dignity, he 
resigned his appointment of Lord Chamberlain, to enable James 
to give It to his brothel Philip, who aftei waids succeeded him in 
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the Eaildom, and accepted m lieu of it that of Steward of the 
Household, and in 1630 leceived fiom Chailes the fiist the offices 
of Waiden and Chief Justice of the foiests south of Tient, and 
Warden of the Stanneries Of all the gieat men, howevei, of his 
time Lord Pembroke took the least concein in public affairs, foi 
the qualities of his mind and heait were wholly iiieconcileable 
to the charactei, always weak, fiequently base, and too often 
wicked, of the leigns in which he flouiished What we know of 
him we owe theiefore to the leveience and affection in which he 
was held, not as a statesman or a courtiei, but foi all those excel- 
lencies which constitute, in the large and oiiginal sense of the 
phrase, a perfect gentleman His Chaiactei, as Lord Oiford 
justly observes, “ is not only one of the most amiable in Loid 
Claiendon’s histoiy, but is one of the best diawn noi can the 
lepoit of the gieat histoiian be ascribed to the political paitiality 
with which he has been sometimes chaiged, Lord Pembroke having 
died long before the commencement of the lebellion. That 
beautiful piece has been of late yeais more than once lepublished, 
but these pages must not therefore be deprived of so useful an 
oinament 

“William, Earl of Pembroke,” says Loid Clarendon, “was the 
most univei sally beloved and esteemed of any man of that age, 
and having a gieat office in the couit, he made the court itself 
hettei esteemed, and moie leverencedm the countiy , and as he 
had a gieat numbei of fiiends of the best men, so no man had 
evei the confidence to avow himself his enemy He was a man 
veiy well hied, and of excellent paits, and a gi aceful speaket 
upon any subject, having a good piopoition of learning, and a 
leady wit to apply it, and enlaige upon it, of a pleasant and 
facetious humoui, and a disposition affable, geneious, and mag- 
nificent He was master of a gieat foi tune fiora his ancestors, 
and had a great addition by his wife, which he enjoyed duiing 
his life, she outlnmg him , but all seived not his expense, which 
was only limited by his gieat mind, and occasions to use it nobly. 
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lie lived many >e.us about the couit befoic in it, and ne\ei In if, 
being lathei legaided and esteemed bj King James than loved 
and favoured Aftei the foul lall of the Eail of homei‘-et he was 
made Loid Chambeil.im of the King’s house, moic for the court’s 
saketlian his own, and the couit .ippe.iicd with the more lustic 
because he had the goveinmcnt of th.if piovinct As he spent 
and lived upon his own foitunt, lie stood upon his own feet, 
without any othei suppoit than of his piopei viitiie and meiit, 
and lived tow'aids the favouiites with that detenev as would not 
sufiei them to ccnsuie oi icpioach his m.istci’s judgment and 
elietion, but as wuth men of Ins owm i.inlv IIc was e\ceedinglv 
beloved in the couit, because lie ncvci desiicd to get th.it foi 
himself winch otlicis laboured foi, but w.us ‘^till ic.idy to pioniote 
the pietences ofwoithymen, and he was ccpiallv celebrated in 
the countiy, foi having leccivcd no oblig<ations fioni the couit 
which might coiiupt oi sw.aj his affections and judgment, ‘■o 
that all w'ho wcie displc.iscd and unsatisfied in the couit, oi with 
the couit, vvcic alwajs inclined to put themselves iindei his 
baniiei, if he would have admitted them , and vet he did not so 
lejcct them as to make them chuse anothci sheltci, hut so fai 
suffeied them to depend on him, that he could restiain tliein fiom 
bieaking out beyond piivatc icscntnients and muimiiis 

“ He was a gicat lovei of his countiy, and of the icligion and 
justice wdiicli he believed could only sujipoit it, and his fiicnd- 
ships vv^eie only with men of those piinciples, and as his convci- 
sation was most with men of the most picgnant paits and 
undei standing, so towaids any such wdio needed suppoit oi 
encoui agement, though unknowm, if faiily recommended to liini, 
he was veiy libeial Suie nevci man was placed m a couit that 
was fittei foi that soil, oi hi ought bettei qualities with him to 
puiify that ail , yet Ins menioiy must not be flatteied, that Ins 
virtues and good inclinations may be believed He wms not 
without some allay of vice, and without being clouded wuth gieat 
mfiimities, which he had m too exoibitant a piopoition He 
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indulged to himself the pleasures of all kinds, almost in all excesses 
To women, whethei out of his natmal constitution, oi for want 
of his domestic content and dehght (in which he was most 
unhappy, foi he paid much too deai foi his infe’s foitune hy 
taking hei person into the haigam) he M^as immodeiately given 
up- but theiein he likewise letained such a powei and junsdic- 
tion ovei his veiy appetite, that he was not so much tiansported 
with beauty, and outwaid alluiements, as with those advantages 
of the mind as manifested an extiaoidinaiy wit, and spiiit, and 
knowledge, and adimmsteied gieat pleasuiein the conveisation 
To these he saciificed himself, his piecioiis time, and much of his 
foitune; and some, who weie neaiest his tiust and fiiendship, 
weie not mthout appiehension that his natmal vivacity and 
vigom of mind begun to lessen and decline by those excessive 
indulgencies ” 

Anthony Wood, by placing him m othei points of view, exhibits 
to ns new giaces in a character to which loid Claiendon had 
aheady invited so much lespect “ He was,” says Wood, the 
veiy pictme and viva effigies of nohihty, a peison tiuly genei- 
ous a singular lovei of learning, and the piofessors theieof, 
and theiefore by the academians elected then Chancelloi His 
peison was rathei majestic than elegant, and his piesence, whethei 
quiet 01 m motion, was full of stately gravity His mind was 
puiely heroic often stout, but never disloyal, and so vehement 
an opposei of the Spaniaid, that when that match fell undei con- 
sideiation in the latter end of the leign of King James the fiist, 
he would sometimes lOuse, to the tiepidation of that King, yet 
keptm favoui still, foi his Majesty knew plain dealing, as a jewel 
in all men, so was in a Privy Counseller an oinamental duty, 
and the same true heartedness commended him to King Chailes 
the fiist He was not only a gieat favoui ei of leained and inge- 
nious men, hut was himself learned , and endowed to admiiation 
■with a poetical genie, as hy those amoious and not inelegant airs 
and poems of his composition doth evidently appeal , some of 
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which head musical notes set to them by Ileniy Lawes, and 
Nicholas Laneaie All that he hath extant wcie published with 
this title — ‘Poems, wiitten by William, Eail of Pembroke, &.c 
many of which aic answcied by Sii Benjamin Rudyard, with 
othei poems wiitten by them, occasionally and apait 

The little volume hcie lefeired to by Wood made its appearance 
undei singulai ciicumstances Lord Pembioke, in the clmalrous 
spiiit of eailier days, had elected as the goddess of his chaste 
idolatiy Chiistian, daiightci of Loid Biuce, aftciwaids the 
celebiated Countess ofDevonshiic, and addressed to hei niimeioiis 
poetical effusions These she had caicfully presen ed, and, -ttheii 
veiging on old age, put them into the hands of Dr Donne, to be 
piepaied by him foi the pi css Donne dedicated them to herself, 
audit IS difficult at this time to conceive anything moie ridi- 
culous than that a widow of sixty should have connived at the 
publication of so gioss an offeiing to vanity as that ivith which 
the dedication concludes — “ The church that covers his sacred 
ashes must submit to time, and at last he buried ivith lain , 
but this monument that yoiii Ladyship hath erected to his 
memory will outlast the calculations of all astrologcis, who, 
though they could foietel the time that he should leave us, could 
set no date to the fame that he would leave behind him , which 
though it hath lam asleep m all this noise of drums and trumpets, 
Avhen all the muses seemed to be fled, and to have left nothing 
behind them but a few lame iambics, canting at the comeis of 
our desolate stieets, yet they are now contented to be aivakened by 
youi Ladyship’s command, and undei your patronage to come 
abioad, and meet and salute that place that gave them then fiist 
being, and to tell the woild that whatever was excellently said 
to any lady in all these poems was meant of you, and, that the 
poet himself being mspiied by youi Ladyship, you only, that aie 
descended from an ancient and 1 oyal family, liave the i ight and 
power to give life and peipetuity to so noble a peison” These 
poems, as might be expected, aic, with one oi two small excep- 
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tions, of the amatoiy class , but they exhibit powers of mind, and 
of expression, which could not have been but successfully applied 
to higher and gravei themes, and are graced by an elegance of 
language, and a coiiectness of versification, of which his time 
afFoids but few examples His cditoi, Donne, must have blushed 
foi the miserable homeliness of his own muse when he copied 
such lines as these — 


“ Wrong not, dear Empress of ni) heart. 
The merits of true passion. 

With thinking that he feels no smart 
UTio sues for no compassion , 

Since, if mj plaints seem not to proi e 
The conquest of thy heautj. 

It comes not from defect of love, 

But from excess of dut\ 

For, knoMing that I sue to sene 
A saint of such perfection 
As all desire, hut none deserve, 

A place m her affection. 

Or the following , addressed to ; 

“ Dry those fair, those crjstal ejes, 

UTiich like groinng fountains nsc 
To dronm their banks gnefs sullen brooks 
Would better flow from furrow’d looks 
Thy lovely face was neter meant 
To be the seat of discontent 


I rather chuse to want relief 
Than venture the revealing , 

Where glorj recommends the grief. 
Despair destrojs the healing 

Silence in lo\c betrays more noe 
Ilian n ords though ne’er so witty 
The beggar that is dumb, you know. 

May challenge double pity 

Then wTong not, dear heart of my heart. 
My true, though secret passion 
He smarteth most that hides his smart. 
And sues for no compassion ” 

lady weeping 

Tlicn clear those wat’rish stars again. 
That else portend a lasting rain. 

Lest the clouds flint settle there 
Prolong my winter nil the year. 

And thy example others make 
In lo\e witli sorrow for thy sake ” 


To these specimens, which have been inserted byMi.Paik, m 
his late edition of Lord Oi ford’s Royal and Noble Authois, I will 
ventmetoadd two others, fiom the ougmal The first, for the 
varied ingenuity used m the expiession of a very common, how- 
ever false observation 


" Disdain me still, that I may ever love. 

For who his loie enjoys can love no more 
The war once past, with peace men cowards prove. 
And ships return’d lie rotting on the shore. 

Then, though thou frown. I’ll say thou art most fair. 
And still I’ll love, though still I must despair 
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As heat’s to life so is desire to love. 

For these once quench’d both life anil love arc done 
Let not my sighs nor tears thy virtue move , 

Like basest metals do not melt too soon 
I/augh at my woes, although 1 ever mourn 
Lore surfeits with reward his nurse is scorn ” 


The second, on his lady singing, chiefly foi the admiiable taste 
and coiiectness with which it characteiises the melodies of 
ceitain buds and to those who may accuse me of attempting to 
dignify tiifles, let me answer that it is, peihaps, m the tieatment 
of such tiifles that we find the surest indications of expanded 
genius , of quick and comprehensive observation 


“ Shepherd, gentle shepherd, hark. 
As one that canst call Tightest 
Birds by their name. 

Both wild and tame. 

And m their notes delightest 
tVhat voice is this, I prithee mark. 
With so much music in it f 
Too sweet mcthinks to bo a lark. 
Too loud to be a linnet 


Nightingales arc more confus’d. 
And descant more at random , 
■^^’hosc warbling throats. 

To hold out notes. 

Their airy tunes abandon 
Angels stoop not now a’da)S j 
Such choristers forsake us 
Though syrens may 
Our loves betraj. 

And wretched pnsonero make ns 


Yet they must use some other way 
Than singing, to deprive us 
Of our poor lives, since such sweet lajs 
As these would soon revive us ” 


This nobleman maiued Maiy, eldest daughtei and coheii of 
Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbuiy of the Talbots, and had by 
her two sons , James, boin in 1616, and Hemy, in 1621, neithei 
of whom suivived infancy He died suddenlj’^, at Bajuiaid Castle, 
on the tenth of April, 1630, and was buiied m the cathedial of 
Sahsbury The time of his death, which peihaps I should not 
have mentioned heie but that it may seive to explain a passage 
in the extract given above fiom Donne’s dedication, is said to have 
been doubly piedicted " He died,” says Wood, ^“^accoiding to 
the calculation of his nativity, made seveial years befoie, by Mi. 
Thomas Allen, of Gloucester Hall,” andLoid Clarendon i elates, 
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with much exactness of ciicumstance, that, on the evening of the 
day of his departure, it was observed in a party of his fiiends 
who were supping together at an mn on then way to London, that 
“he had now outlived the day which his tutoi, Sandfoid, had 
piognosticated upon his nativity he would not outlive ” Gi anger 
informs us of a lamentable tiadition in the family, that when his 
body was opened, in Older to be embalmed, upon the incision 
being made, he lifted up one of his hands 
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If supeilative public beneficence, and the contiivance and 
execution of a design worthy of the mind, and requiiing neaily 
the poweij of a mighty monaich, may justly claim foi a pnvate 
indmdual the epithet illustiious, the commemoration of such a 
person in a woilc of this nature can need no apology Hishistoiy, 
it IS tiue, is almost wholly confined to that of the stupendous 
task which he achiei ed, and indeed in a life devoted to the occu- 
pations of a hanker m London, and an engmeei in the countiy, 
we might expect to seek in vain for any of those lively occuri cnees 
which animate biography, and excite general inteiest The 
seal city howevci of decorative matci'ials could fuiiUsh no sufli- 
cient excuse foi neglecting to laiSe a monument so justly due, 
and, though the quariy yield not porpliyry oi giaiiatc, that debt 
of grateful lecollection must he dischaigcd 
Sii Hugh Middleton was the sixth son ofRichaid Middleton, 
of the town of Denbigh, by Jane, daughter of Richaid Dryhuist, 
of the same place His family was of the highest antiquity m 
Wales, and Ins fathei, though a youngei hiothei, seems fiom 
some cii cumstances to have possessed a considerable pioperty, 
yet, being huithencd with a verynumeious progeny, nine sons, 
and foul daughtcis, he found it convenient to devote two of the 
joungei, Thomas and Hugh, to commeice, and foi that puipose 
sent them to London, wheie Hugh became a memhei of the 
company of goldsmiths, and exeicised that trade Of his success 
in it we aie not mfoimcd, hut ceitain it is that the mam source 
of the gieat wealth of which he became possessed was in his own 
country As soon as he had acquued sufiicient propeity in his 
business to enable him to prosecute hopefully such an undei- 
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taking, he obtained fioin the company of the mines loy.il tlic lease 
of a copper mine, foi such only had it been esteemed, m the 
county of Cardigan, at an annual icnt of foui hundred pounds 
With a natuial inclination foi such pursuits, and the aid of some 
expeiience, foi he had busied himself much in the earlier pait of 
his life in seaiching for coal neai his natne place, he applied 
himself so successfully to this new woik as to discover a \em of 
silvei, which is said to have yielded, ivc aic not told foi how 
many yeais, a pioduce fiom which he gained the enormous sum 
of two thousand pounds monthly 
Thus suddenly and gicatly enriched, he dctci mined to adopt 
the celebiated scheme foi the bettei supply of watei to London, 
thiough the means of that aitificial stream so well known by the 
name of the New Rivei I say adopt, because it had been long 
befoie piojected The coipoiation of London had obtained an 
act of pailiament so eaily as the tenth year of Elizabeth, and two 
others, in the thud and fouith of James, authoiising them to 
form an aqueduct fiom any part of Middlesex oi Heitfoidshiie 
to that city, but no man, oi body of men, had hitherto been found 
haidy enough to undeitake a woik the difficulty and hazaid of 
which were little less foimidable than the cxpcnce Middleton 
at length stood foiwaid alone, and on the fust of Apiil, IGOG, the 
city assigned to him and his hens all the powois and piivileges 
confeired by those statutes Neaily two yeais weie passed in 
surveying the various waters of the two counties, and in nccessai y 
experiments and dehbeiations, when two spiings, the one in the 
parish of Amwell, in Heits , the othei, called Chadwell, neai the 
town of Waie, weie chosen, and on the fiist of Febiuaiy, 1G08, 
the great operation Avas actually commenced 
The Neiv Rivei is so u^ell known that it Avould be supcifluous 
to give heie any detailed account of it Suffice it to say that, 
having united the two sti earns as neai to then lespective souices 
as the natuie of the gioiind Avould peimit, he led it on its winding 
couise, sometimes in deep channels, cut often until enoimous 
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labour tluough stubborn soils , sometimes raised aloft on arches, 
building over it (a number since considerably diminished) eight 
bundled budges of various dimensions, and seldom employing 
feivei than six bundled •workmen. When it had leached Enfield 
his wealth was nearly exhausted He lequested aid from the 
Loid Mayoi and commonalty of the city, and, on being basely 
refused, besought it of the Crown. James, with raoie caution 
howevci than libeiality, assented, and agiced, by an indenture 
under the Gieat Seal, dated the second of May, 1012, to pay half 
the expence of the whole, in consideiation of an assignment of 
a moiety of the piofits, uhicli Middleton icadily executed He 
debveied accordingly into the Tteasuiy an account of his 
disbursements, and icceived fiom the King between the yeais 
1612 and 1014 six tliousand, thice bundled, and foity-sevcn 
pounds, which seems to have been all that was at any time paid 
imdci that agi cement, though a pamphlet of the day makes the 
sum nearly eight thousand The woik was now piosecuted uith 
increased alacrity, and on Micliaclmas-day, 1013, tins maivcllous 
stream, the sinuous couise of which extends thiity-nme miles, 
fell fiist into the cistcin at Islington, now knorni by the name of 
the New River Head ” 

We are not informed, and it is most difiicult to concen e, what 
obstacles could have pievcnted the unbounded sucecss'of such 
an undertaking The whole of London had till now dcuved its 
supply of water fiom sixteen public conduits, togethei with paitial 
aids fiom the Thames, raised by impeifect and awkwaid machi- 
nery: custom liowevei seems to have reconciled the sluggish 
citizens to the inconvenience, and stienuous endeavouis, the 
motives to which it is not easy to guess, aie said to have been 
made to depicciate, as well by iidiculc as aigunient, the advan- 
tages piomised by the accomplishment of this giand design It 
was not till 1619 that the paities chiefly mteiested in it obtamed 
suflicient cncouiagement to induce them to apply for a chaitei 
of incorpoiation , but on the twenty-fiist of June in that yeai, 
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the King granted Letteis patent to Hugh Middleton, to his 
bi other, Sii Thomas Middleton, an Aldeiman of London, Su 
Henijr Montague, Chief Justice of the Kings Bench , Ralph, son 
of Hugh Middleton , and twenty-tin ce othcis , constituting them 
a public society, by the style of the “ Govcinois and Company of 
the New Rivei, bi ought fiom Chadwell and Amucll to London.” 
On the twenty-second of Octobci, 1G22, James testified his pccu- 
hai appiobation of the woih, and of its authoi, by conferiing on 
him the title of Baionct 

This empty honoiii was the sole i ecompense that pooi Middleton 
evei leceived He became cmbaiiassed in his pecuniaiy ciicura- 
stances, and is said to have been compelled by Ins necessities to 
adopt the business of an ordinaiy sniveyoi, a leport which the 
teims of his last will seem completely to invalidate He had 
divided his moiety of the pioperty into tlnrty-six shaics, of vhich 
he retained thirteen for himself, but so unprosperous wcic the 
affaiis of the company, that no dividend was made till 1G33, and 
then not to the amount of twelve pounds on each shaic The 
second scaideJy exceeded a fouith part of that sum, and, 
instead of a thud, it was becoming neccssaiy to mahe fuithei 
disbursements, when Charles the fust, on the eighteenth of 
Noverabei, 1636, leconveyed, not to Sn Hugh, as we find inva- 
riably aifd most erroneously stated, foi he died five yeais befoie 
that date, but piobably to Ins heir, the moiety foimeily assigned 
to the Clown, in consideiation of a fee faim lent of file hundied 
pounds annually, out of the profits of the company Such arc 
the Vaiiations in the value of property of this natuie that a single 
share has been of late yeais sold for fifteen thousand pounds 
Sii Hugh Middleton died between the twenty-fiist of November, 
1631^ on which day Ins wall is dated, and the twenty-fiist of the 
following month when it was pi oved He had been twice mai i led , 
first, to Anne, daughtei of a Mi Collins, of Lichfield, and widow" 
of Richard Edwaids, of London, who died childless , secondly, 
to Elizabeth, daughtei and hen of John Olmsted, of Ingatestone, 
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in Essex, by whom he had ten sons, and six daughteis. The sons 
weie Thomas and Hugh, who died unmarried, William, who 
mhented his father’s title, James, Henry, Robert, Baitholomew, 
John, Ralph, and Simon Fiom these, with the exception of the 
last, all issue is apparently extinct, but Jahez Middleton, a 
lineal descendant fiom Simon, remains, and is, oi lately was, a 
petitioner to that wealthy body which now enjoys the fruit of the 
exertions of his meritoiious and enterpiising ancestoi, foi some 
small pittance to rescue his old age from the necessity of laboui . 
The daughters of Sii Hugh were Elizabeth, Jane, anothei 
Elizabeth, Anne, Esther, and Mary , of whom we have little infor- 
mation but that the fiist died in childhood, that the second was 
married to Petei Chambeilam, Doctoi of Physic, and the fifth to 
Richaid Piice Some few particulais indeed lelative to them 
occur in his will, of which, as it has not hitherto been published, 
a shoit abstiact shall close this sketch 
He desiies to be buiied in thepaiish chuich of St Matthew, 
in London, of which he was sometime an inhabitant , bequeaths 
to Ins wife Elizabeth, all the chains, imgs, jewels, peails, 
biacelets, and gold buttons, which she hath in hei custody, and 
useth to weai at festivals , and the deep silver basin, spout pot, 
maudhn cup, and small bowl ” To his son William, one hundred 
pounds, he having alieady had his full poition To his daughtei 
Jane, and her husband, Doctoi Chambeilam, ten pounds each 
His daughtei Esther "having had already one thousand pounds, 
in pait of hei portion of nineteen hundred, and the other nine 
bundled being detained till the articles on the part of the Lady 
Puce are peifoimed which weie agieed on m the behalf of her 
giandson, Richard Price, Esq he gives to that Richard, and to 
the said Esthei his wife, ten pounds each, in addition to that nine 
hundred To his sons Hemy and Simon Middleton four hundied 
pounds each , and to each of his daughteis, Elizabeth and Anne 
Middleton five hundied To the pool of the Parish of Huellan, 
in which he was boin, twenty pounds the same sum to the town 
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of Denbigh, and five pounds to the paiish of Amwell in Heits 
To his nephew Captain Rogei Middleton tliiity pounds To 
Richaid Newell, and Howell Jones, thiity pounds each, “ to the 
end that the formei may continue his caie in the woilvS of the 
mines loyal, and the lattei in the waterwoiks,” ivheic they weic 
then lespectively employed Dnects that his shaies in tlie mines 
loyal, in the Piincipality of Wales, shall he sold Gives to his 
wife the “ profits of the New Ruei,” foi hei life, hut diiccts that 
if the pioduce of the sale of his mine shares should he insuflicient 
foi the payment of his debts, sueh of the New River shaies as 
shall make up the deficiency, not howevei exceeding foui, shall 
he sold foi that pin pose Gives, after the death of his ivife, to 
his sons Henry and Simon, and his daughteis Elizabeth and 
Anne, and then hens respectively, one shaie each in the New 
Rivei , and one share, in tinist to ten pei sons, citizens and 
goldsmiths, to he divided among the pooi of that company, at 
the late of twelve pence weekly to each, especially to such as 
shall he of his name, kindred, oi countiy ” Bequeaths his house 
at Biish-hills, Edmonton, and the furnituie in it, to his wife, for 
hei life, with lemamdei to his youngest son Simon, and his heirs, 
and gives hei the keeping and weanng of the gieat jewel given 
to him by the Lord Mayoi and Aldeimen of London, and, after 
hei decease, to such one of Ins sons as she may think most worthy 
to Aveai and enjoy it ” To his hiothei, Robeit Bateman, twenty 
pounds to Petei Hynde and his wife, twenty pounds . to Mi 
William Lewyn, an annuity of twenty pounds , to his nephews 
Sir Thomas Middleton and Timothy Middleton, twenty pounds 
each, and to each of his men seivants five pounds He 
constitutes his wife sole executrix, and his hi other Sii Thomas 
Middleton, knight, his brother Bateman, and his nephews Roger 
and Richard Middleton, overseers 
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Was the ninth of liis ancient house nho held that splendid 
title He was the eldest of the eight sons of Ilcniy, the eighth 
Eiiiljb} Catharincj eldest danghtci and coheir of John NcmIIc, 
Lord Latiinei, and nas hoin in lofij IIis father had been 
arrested in USo, on suspicion, at le.ist, of f.ivouiing the cause of 
the Queen of Scots, and committed to the Touci of London, 
nhcre, on the tuent} -first of June in that %ear, he was found shot 
through the heait, doubtless by his own hand, and tliejoung 
Earl, on tlic eightli of tlic following December, witlidicw' himself 
from the pciil of suspicion, and indeed ga^c an earnest of his 
lo^•altv, b\ emhatking with Dudlc\ Eail of Leicester, to seuc as 
a %oluntcer in the wai then subsisting in the Low' Countries 
Prompted perhaps by the same policy, as well as by a spirit of 
gallantrj and eiiterpiise which ccitamly belonged to him, he 
placed himself among the foicmost of the >oung nobility who 
distinguished tlieinschcs in lo88 by hiiiiig iind fitting out ships 
at then own espeiisc to serve with tlic rojal fleet against the 
Armada Tiicse tokens of fidclitj, togctliei wuth an appaicnt, and 
probably smceie, disposition to avoid any concern in political 
affairs, and to devote his Icisuie to study, m which he delighted, 
seem at length to hav'c gained him no small shaic of the good 
opinion of Elizabeth She g.iv'C him the oidei of the Gaitei in 
1593, and in 1509 joined him m commission with other eminent 
persons, to cnfoice in the piovuncc of Yoik the obscivance of the 
statutes ordaining the ecclesiastical supiemacy of the Ciown, the 
uniformity of the common pi ayei, and of divine seivicein gcneial, 
the restraint of Popish recusants, and several othei legulations 
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touching the goveinment of the Ciiuich It i"? needless to say 
that he was a stedfast piotcstant He volimtccied Ins swoid 
once more at the celebiatcd siege of Ostend, in IGOl, and had 
theic a piivate quaiicl with tlie gallant Sii Fiancis Vcrc, the 
angiy coirespondcnce subsequently ptoduced by winch, interest- 
ingly illustrative of the method then used in adpisting •what ae 
now call ‘‘ an alTaii of honoui,” is detailed at gieat length, fioin 
an oiiginal manusciipt, m the supplement, published in 17 ~) 0 , to 
Collins’s Peeiagc 

Averse as he seems to ha^c been to publie businc'JS and state 
mtiigue, he had too much ambition to look on in mdilTcience 
and inactivity wdiile so many of the nobility at the conclusion of 
Elizabeth’s leign weic ptcssing foiwaid to pay then coiiit to lici 
succcssoi He attached himself wnth peciiliai /cal to the cause 
of James, to whose favoiii the sufieimgs of Ins Annily foi hlaiy, 
particulaily of Ins tw'O immediate predecescois, had gi\cn him the 
stiongest claim, and wdio leadily opened a scciet negotiation with 
him on the means of securing the mheiitance of the Ctown Tlic 
agent of their mteicouise w'as the Earl’s Kinsman, TJioinas Pcicy, 
through whom Noithumbciland is said to ha\c supplied the 
King fiom time to time w'lth money, and even to ha\e engaged 
to lesist by foice of aims any opposition which might be oflcicd 
to his succession Peicv, too, wdio was a zealous Romanist, 
undertook, ivith the Eail’s concimence, to tieat for thelcadeis 
of that peisuasion watli James, who, in his eagciness to gam ovei 
so poweiful a body to his intciest, hesitated not to gi\e the 
cleaiest assuiances of Ins futuie favoui to them He admitted 
Peicy to his most familiar intimacy, and instiucted him to 
commission his biothei to cultivate to his utmost the good undei- 
standmg thus commenced with them, wdneh Noi thuinberland 
readily undertook l^^iile these matteis w'Cic in agitation Eliza- 
beth died, and the Piivy Council chose his biothei, Sn Cliailes 
Peicy, to convey the intelligence of that event to James, wdio in 
his answei commanded that the Earl should be immediately 
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swoin a member of that body He met the Kmg on bis load to 
London, was lecel^ed. by him with maiked distinction, and 
was soon aftei appointed Captain of tlie Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioncis, then esteemed an office of considciablc dignity in the 
1 oyal household 

Hitherto all was well, butafiightfiil leveise of foi tune awaited 
him James, on his ai rival in England, found the protestants so 
leady to admit Ins title and liiniself that he lesolved, with a 
scandalous facility, not only to break the veibal engagements for 
indulgence and toleration which he had so lately made to the 
Papists, but even in a mannei to sacrifice them to his new fnends, 
by enforcing the penal statutes against lecusants, and the Eail 
of Noithuraberland, little to Ins ciedit, condescended to sufFei 
his name to stand in the commission issued to ceitam Loids of 
the Council for that pm pose I’lie lagc of the disappointed 
Catholics at this treacheiy may easily be conceived Some 
share of it fell on Noithumbeiland, but its chief obicct was then 
chosen and pcculiai agent, Thomas Pcicy, uhom they conceived 
to ha^c deliberately betrayed them fiom the beginning, and the 
bitteraess of then unremitting icpigaches, opeiating on a tempei 
at once fuiious and melancholy, is said to have led tins unhappy 
man to join in the contrivance of that stupendously monstioiis 
scheme of revenge, the Gunpowder Ti eason of 1 605 

Peicy, as is uell known, died fighting against those wlio weie' 
sent to capture him and the othei conspiiatois, and the Eail was 
immediately commanded to keep Ins house, and pi esently aftei 
committed to the custody of Aichbishop Bancioft, from which, 
on the twenty-seventh of Novenibci, he was lemoved to the Tower 
The annals of tyianny and injustice scaicely furnish a paiallel to 
the iniquitous piosecution, and seveie sentence, that followed 
Exactly seven months aftei, he was aiiaigned in the Star- 
cliambei on the following chaiges— That he had endeavoured to 
place himself at the head of the Papists, and to proem e them 
toleration, (which, as we have seen, was not only with James’s 
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prujty, but at bis cspicss request)— flint lie bad admitted Pcrc> 
into the King’s Band of Pensioners without adniini*-t( ring (o liini 
the oath of siijiicm.icj, Know incr him to bf .i lecusant— th.il he 
liad wiittcu aftei the di^'fOMrv of the plot to his airi iits in 
YorKshiic, to pic\cnt Pen \, whom he siqipo'ed had fietl thither, 
from talving up .iiij of his monej, v ithoiit giving them .mv order 
foi ajipichending thcs.ud Pdcv — that lit had pn '•timed to write 
and send Icttcis, without the peiiiiissi’-n of the* King or Coiineil, 
during his impiisonment — and that he had g^iviii to Peiiv a 
watch-word, and intelligence, for his escape* It niaj he cert.unly 
inferred fi 0111 the tcnoi of a large (olleetion of sub'-equent pi ti- 
tions and letters from this unfortunate nobleman toJaiiii sand his 
ministcis, which aic <ilso jirc'-ervcd in Collins’s siippli iiiciit, not 
only that of these despicable art u les Stan el\ am wen proved, but 
that lie was in fact altogethei blameless vet he w,is .idjiidgcd to 
be icmovcd fiom the Privj Council, fiom his post of Captain of 
the Gentlemen Pensioners, and from liis piov ini ud LicutcmineiC'' ; 
disabled from bolding in future am public ofinc, fined in the 
enoiinous sum of thirty thousand pounds, and condemned to 
impiisonment in the Towci of London for his life 

Theic IS good reason to suspect that Noi thiimbcrKuid owed 
tins lioriible sentence to the icalous\ and iiiiilice of Cei il, opei-at- 
ing on the timid tcmpci of the King In his negotiations with 
James, before the death of Eli/abcth, he not onlv bci aine ncce*s- 
saiily a competitor with that minister the aclivitv of whose 
intugucs at that time with the Scotti'-h King is well Known, hut 
made Raleigh and Cobham, between whom and Cecil an entiie 
hatred subsisted, his coadjiitois In a ciiiious little volume of 
“ The scciet Coircspondcncc of Sii Robcit Cecil with James the 
sixth. King of Scotland,” published at Edmbiiigh, about fifty 
ycais since, by Su David Dalijmplc, Loid Ilailcs, we have abun- 
dant proof of the pains taKcn b\ Cecils paitv to bias that Piimc’s 
opinion against these eminent persons, w horn Loi d Ileni v How ard, 
afterw^aids Earl of Northampton, Cecil’s piimc agent to that 
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effect, and writer of most of those letteis, denominates in one of 
them " that diabolical tiiplicity” James, theiefoie, in spite of 
decent appeal ances, piobahly ascended the thione with as strong 
prejudices towaids Northumheiland as it is well known he enter- 
tained against the other two, and thiough a dextious use of this * 
disposition, thus aitfully infused into the King’s mind, Noithum- 
beiland was now saciificed to a bate suspicion of some knowledge 
of the Gunpoivder Tieason with the same facility as Raleigh and 
Cobham had been two ycais bcfoie to the mysteiious plot in 
favoui of Arabella Stuai t This howevci is no place for lengthened 
conjecture, oi enlaiged disquisition The Eail was committed 
accordingly to the Towei, but he contrived to stave off for some 
years the payment of any pai t of the fine, when it was at length 
conceded that it should be abated to twenty thousand pounds, to 
be paid by three thousand annually He demuri ed to this proposal, 
and in IGll all his estates weie seized m the name of the Ciown, 
and leased out till the icnts should pioduce that sum He 
resented this rigorous pioceeding by a lettei to the Earl of Salis- 
bury so affecting and so high spirited, not to mention the evident 
allusions mth which it commences to that ministei’s lancour 
against him, that it nccessai ily demands a place in this memoir 

“ My Lord, 

I understand that his Majesty, by youi Loidship’s 
advice, for soe the wooids of the leases impoit, hath gi anted 
leases to thereceiveis of sevciall countys, undei the Exchequer 
seal, of all my lands, for the levying of a fine imposed upon me 
Your Loidship’s sickness hath been a cause of my foibcarmg to 
wiite 01 sende , foi I holdc it ncithei chaiitable nor honest in 
one’s owne particulai to uige a lemoise of conscience whereby 
the spirit of a dying man may be troubled, but lathei to foigive 
undei silence but, since now youi Loidship is upon lecoveiy, 
and that the woild confidently affiimeth you aie out of dangei, 
and that my business diaws to so nigh a pointe of execution, let 
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me put you in mind that this pait you had like to have playd 
must come again to youi acting at one tyme oi other, for yoiii 
foote must in the ende touch thegiavc , and I know no man, he 
he never so fiee a libeitme, but loves to leave a memoiy of good 
deeds lathei than of hadd, yf theic weaie nothing else to he 
regarded 

The thing itself that is in hande is extiaoidinaiy, and not to 
he paialleld , foi,fiist,it is the gieatest line that ever was imposed 
upon subject Fines upon no man hatli been taken neai the 
censuies, hut first much quallificd , then installed at casie condi- 
tions I To he levied in this fashion is not used , or if lett, jett 
for the henefitt of the owner, and not ta his luin By this 'com se 
IS taken I see not hut leceiveis may make what accompts tliey 
liste , pay the I^ng at leisuie, yett I not quitted of halfe that is 
gathered , my lands spoiled , my houses ruinated , my suits in 
law receive piejudice , my ofiiceis impiisoned that stand hound 
forme, my debts unsatisfyed , iclief by borrowing taken away , 
my hi others and seivants must suffei , my wife, childien, and 
myself, must starve, foi the leceiveis aie by then leases to 
accompt hut once in the yeaie, for which seivice of gathciing 
they have then lewaid 2 ^ in the pound, besides game in letayn- 
ing the money in then handes, and commoditys many ways else 
In all this piovision foi them I find not a thoiiglit of one penny, 
eithei foi wife, child, or myself, so as theie wants nothing hut 
stiowing the land with salt to make it a pattern of seveie punish- 
ment , and whethei these things should peai ce into the hearte of 
a human man I leave to youi Loidship to think of I lay not 
downe these miseiys, that must fall out of necessity, as amazed, 
01 out of passion, foi tyme hath made me Veiy obedient to hard 
foi tunes , hut to give youi Loidship a feeling of my cause, that 
hath evei seemed to me to be a patiiot foi the libeity of oui 
countiy, and of out nobility, wheiein we joyed to have you of oui 
society, and not a producei of new piecedents that must fiist or 
last fall on you oi your’s, oi on those which you wish well unto. 
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and, geneially, on all subjects The extieinity is so iinusuall as 
none heais of it but ivondeis Foi my oivii pait, I bold this 
principle almost infallible — that wlieie things aie acted by ivise 
men contiary to all leason, there may be concluded some miseiy 
to be hidden irliicb appeal es not, oi somewhat desiied secretly 
that will not be asked publiclcly. 

Peihapps 5 oil will say the King commands this to be done I 
know the Ixing’s commands in these money matteis is oft to give, 
but seldom to take , and all the woild knoweth the noblenes of 
Ills disposition, if but leason be sounded in his caies, foi the 
nature of censuies in the Staii Chambei aie ad teiroiein, not ad 
niinam Men aic put into King's hands that they may use 
mei cy, not i igoui of sentence and this hath been your Lordship’s 
owe conceit of that court, as unmlling to be theie'faitliei than 
duty commanded, wheic nothing was to be pronounced but 
lashings and slashings, finings and impiisonings 

I write not nowe, neither have done anything lieietofoie, out 
of willfullness, but mcicly out of feai how my acts oi woids might 
take inteiprctation , and whether I had cause oi no I leave it to 
the knowledge of God, and the consciences of men neithci could 
any duiance of my caicase, oi discontentment of my mind, have 
stilled me up to deliver tins, though but in piivate, had I not 
perceived an eminent appioach of starving of a poore company of 
creatuies that, for any thing I knowe, nevei wished you haime 
And so, with my well wishes foi youi Loidsliip’s stiength, I lest 
yoiii Loidship’s poorest allie in England, foi the tyme, foi I have 
just nothing, as matteis aie handled 

Northumberland ” 

Feb 2, 1611 

He submitted soon aftei to the payment of the mitigated fine ; 
the leases were revoked , and before the end of the yeai 1614 he 
had discharged the whole of the twenty thousand pounds , but 
he was suffered yet foi many yeais to lingei in confinement An 
attachment to literature and science, and a fondness for philoso- 
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pliic society, happily beg'uilccl Ins hat cl fate of nnicli of its niisciy, 
and withdi cw him foi long intci vals from the bitterness of unavail- 
ing rcgiet lie was allowed a ficc intercom so with his illiistiioiis 
fellow pi isoncr, the admiiablc Raleigh, fiorn vhom he vas ‘'Cldom 
sepal ate He delighted and c\cellcd in the study of mathematics, 
and contiivcd, even under this dcpicssion, to maintain nniiiipaircd 
the pationagc which in his bcttci days he had evtended to ‘;c\cral 
persons eminently skilled in thatbianch of learning Nathaniel 
Toipcilcy, a cleigyinan, Robcit Hughey Walter Wainei, and 
Nicholas Hill, men of ^allouslltCl•atulc, but all cclcbi-atcd mathe- 
maticians, weie legulaily pensioned by him, <ind to them was 
added, by Raleigh’s iccornmendation, Thomas Hairiot, nlio h.id 
accompanied Sii Waltci to Virginia, and made a sur\c\ of that 
colony “ Hail lot, Hughes, and Wainci,” ‘;a\s Anthony Wood, 
“ weie his constant companions in the Toner, vhcic thej had a 
table at his chaigc, and weie usually called the Eail of Northum- 
berland’s tliice Magi Thomas Allen also,” adds Wood, “ an 
eminent antiquaiy, philosophci, and mathematician, nas also 
courted to live in the family of that most noble and generous 
Count Heniy, Eail of Noithumbciland, n hereupon, spending 
some time with him, he vas infinitclj bclo\ed and admiicd, not 
only by that Count, but by such aitists nlio then Incd nitli, or 
often letired to him, as Thomas Hai not, John Dec, Waltei Wainei, 
Nathaniel Toipeiley, &,c the Atlantcs of the mathematic world ” 
His zealous attachment to such studies, mid peiliaps to others 
more mystical, piocuicd foi him the denomination of " Heniy 
the Wizaid ” 

At length on the eighteenth of July, 1G21, he was finally set at 
liberty, at the intercession, as is said, of one of James’s minions. 
Hay, afterwaids Eail of Cai lisle, who had maiiied a few yeais 
befoie, against hci fathei’s consent, the celebrated Lucy Peicy, 
youngest daiiglitei to the Earl, with whom he now opened the way 
to aieconciliation, by this act of kindness and duty Northum- 
berland’s health had been injured bj his tedious confinement, but 
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the high spirit for which he was remarkable was unabated His 
physicians advised him to use the waters of Bath, and he travelled 
thither thiough London in his coach drawn by eight horses, as 
a tacit reproof to the favourite Buckingham, who had of late 
commenced the vanity of using six The lemainder of his life 
was passed almost entirely in a dignified retirement at his seat of 
Petworth, in Sussex, wheie, notwithstanding his heavy loss, and 
the derangement of his affairs during his long restraint, he lived 
in great splendor till his death, on the fifth of November, a day 
already so fatal to him, in the year 1632 He was buried, with 
his ancestois, at Petworth 

Henry Earl of Northumberland married Dorothy, daughter of 
Walter Deveieux, fiist Eail of Essex of his family, who brought 
him four sons , two Henry’s, who died in infancy , Algernon, his 
successor, and Henry, a nobleman of great merit, who was 
created by King Chailes the first, Baron Percy of Alnwick, and 
died unmarried They had also two daughters , Dorothy, wife 
of Robert, second Earl of Leicester of the Sidneys , and Lucy, 
whose marriage has been just now mentioned 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEKBOEY 


The life of thiS'PrelatCj of all the eminent peisons of his tiine^ 
presents perhaps the most meagre snhject to the biogiaphei 
His chaiacter was of a negative, not to say neutral, cast He 
was neithei deficient in piety, morality, talents, or learning, but 
he exercised them only with a decency so cold and sober that it 
bad an air even of selfishness He was an example calculated 
for a village, not for a kingdom In the spiiitual conceins of his 
great office he was obstinate without zeal, and in the tempoial 
haughty without dignity His understanding, though strong, 
was of an oider too coarse and mechanical to be applied to the 
niceties of state affaiis, and an ungracious tempei, togethei with 
a rough unbending honesty, lendeied him almost a stiangei to 
the Couit It IS natuial to ask how such a man could have 
arisen to the highest station within the reach of a subject? — 
Simply by good foitune 

He was the foui th of the six sons of Maurice Abbot^ a cloth- 
workei, of Guildford, in Surrey, by Alice, daughter of March, 
of the same town, and was boin on the twenty-ninth of Octobei, 
1562 That lover of prodigies, the fantastical Aubiey, has 
recoided a ridiculous stoiy of an omen of Ins future gieatness 
that occurred to his mother duiing her pregnancy of him, which 
Aubrey tells us so much attracted the notice of some peisons of 
quality that they voluntarily undertook the office of sponsois at 
his baptism Among these it is said, improbably enough, that 
Thomas Sackville, Loid Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of Doiset, 
was one ceitain however it is that he acquiied by some means 
the patronage of that nobleman at a very early age. His paients, 
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who we aic told were zealous protestants, sent hun to recehc 
the ludiments of a learned edueation in the free school of their 
own town, and he was rcmoicd from thence in 1578 to O\ford, 
and entered a student at Baliol College, •uhcic he was admitted 
aBacheloi of Ails, and, about the }car 1583, into holy orders, 
and soon aftci gamed considerable icputation as a preathcr 
Having taken his degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity, he 
vv'as chosen in 1597 blaster of University College, and seemed 
to have been destined solely to an academical life when, at 
Buckhurst’s iccommcndation, he was in the spring of 1599 
appointed Dean of Winchester He lemamcd hovvcvci yet some 
years at Oxford, and was elected to the office of Vice-chancellor 
in the yeais 1600, 1603, and 1605 

The period of his residence in the University produced little 
to distinguish him, except that he had the honour of being 
included in the number of Oxford divines to whom in 1601 the 
tianslation of the New Testament was intrusted His quarrel 
with Laud indeed, wdiich was maintained wath disgraceful 
rancour on both sides during the whole of his life, commenced 
.thus early, and he signalised himself to the fanatical citizens of 
London by an invcctiv'c against that fmo monument of antiquity, 
the Cioss in Cheapside, foi the condemnation of which, as a mass 
of idolativ, they had appealed to the two Univeisities He 
earned that point, m opposition to Bancroft, then Bishop of 
London who was little less odious to him than Laud, and from 
this active demonstiation of the sinceiity of thathatied to the 
Church of Rome which was the constant theme of his public 
discouises, began to be consideied by the puiitaiis as a champion 
for the extiavagancies of then notions of lefoimation By the 
acquisition of this new chaiacter, such as it was, and the posses- 
sion of his deaneiy, he had piobably i cached the summit of his 
expectations and hopes, foi in 1608 he lost his fiiend, the Eail 
of Dorset, then Loid Tieasuiei, and Chancellor of his Univeisity, 
who died suddenly as he sat at the Council table 
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To this seeming misfortune he piobably owed all his futuie 
gieatness, since it maybe leasonably presumed that while Doiset 
lived Abbot would not have abandoned his patronage for that of 
another But, feeling himself now at large, he readily accepted 
a proposal made to him by George Hume, Eail of Dunbar, Loid 
Treasurer of Scotland, a minister who merited and enjoyed 
a gieat share of James’s favour, to accompany him in a journey 
to that countiy in the same year, 1608 The object of it was to 
endeavoui to reconcile the Scots to an episcopal chuich, and the 
moderation, as it was called, of Abbot’s conduct in ecclesiastical 
matters at home recommended him to the Earl as a hopeful 
instrument for that purpose. Thus his leaning to puritanism, 
which might have been faiily expected to impede his pi emotion, 
paved the way, as we shall find, to supieme advancement He 
condescended to accept the appointment of chaplain to Dunbat , 
attended him into Scotland , and by well-timed concessions and 
persuasions did much towards procuiing that tempoiary admission 
of a hieiarchy which the Scots at that time lathei toleiated than 
accepted In addition to this seivice, he endeavoui ed while in 
Scotland to recommend himself to the King’s piivate i eg aid by 
writing such a treatise on that histoiical mjsteiy, the Gowiy 
plot, as he conceived would suit the monai ch’s taste, foi which 
the tiial and execution of Sprot, one of the conspiiatois, which 
occuried duiing his stay there, furnished the occasion He 
succeeded, and the partiality which the King had alieady con- 
ceived towards him was fixed byDunbai’s lepoit on then letuin 
of the sagacity and indefatigable pains which he had manifested 
in bringing the affaiis of his mission to afoitunate teimination 
James leeeived him with the most distinguished appiobation, 
and seemed detei mined to overwhelm him with favoui , accoid- 
ingly in April, 1609, he was appointed Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventiy , on the twentieth of the following January, within one 
month aftei his consecration, tianslated to the see of London , 
and on the ninth of Apiil, 1611, was placed in the throne of 
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Cantcibuiy, vacant by tbr death of bis obi ant.i^onist, ibinciofi, 
and all this, sa}S Loid Cl.ucndon, “ befou* lie bad been Parson, 
Vicai, 01 Cuiatc, of an} paiish rlniich in England , or Dfiin,” (a 
smgulai contiadiction to an established f.ict) “ or Prcliendaij of 
any Cathedial Chinch, and nas in linlh totallj ignoiant of the 
true constitution of the Cliutch of England, and (he slate and 
inteicst of the elergj, as sutTicicnth appeared thioughout (he 
whole coinsc of his life aftcniaid ” 

Ncithei the noble author houc\cr, not any other nho has 
spohen thus disad\antagcously of Abbot, ha\c ventured to ques- 
tion his sinceiit^, or to ariaign liis niotncs IIis integrity was 
undoubted, and the piaiseMMs at all e\ents due to him of an 
independent spiiit, whieh, nitli the common fate of all natural 
dispositions, shed its influence as veil on (he crrois as on (he 
rectitude of his conduct IVhcn J.iines referred (he remaihablc 
question of the dnorcc of (he Countess of Essc\ to a court of 
delegates, at the head of which the Pinnate uas placed, be ga\t 
it his decided negative, in diiect opposition to the mil of the 
Monarch, to whom he stated his icasons .Tames condescended 
to aigue with him in a Icttci of considerable length, but Abbot 
remained inflexible When the King, m IGIS, published his 
declaiation called the Boob of Spoi ts, permitting certain pastimes 
on the Sabbath day, and commanded that it should be lead in 
all chinches m the lealin. Abbot boldly foi bade such publication 
of it in Ills diocese .Tames enduicd these contiadictions mth a 
patience honourable at once to the master and the sonant In 
the mean time it must be confessed that the Ai chbishop bad been 
engaged in a negotiation signally inconsistent as ucll mth the 
charactei of his natuie as mth the dignity and giaiitj’-of his 
public station The King’s attachment to Someiset was in the 
wane A paity, headed by the Queen, had devised a plan foi his 
luin, and a principal featuic in it was the inti eduction of a new 
candidate for James’s favoui, possessed of those pcisonal giaces 
to the influence of which he so ficquently and unaccountably 
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submitted Abbot, who had long enjoyed the confidence of 
Anne, to this end piesented to hei the youthful Geoige Villieis, 
whom she, aftei some consultation and aigument with the Arch- 
bishop, the heads of which appeal in a letter of his pieseived by 
Rushwoith, intioduced to hei husband Of the paiticulais of 
this transaction however we aie but indistinctly informed, 
doubtless because it was in no small degiee disgraceful to all the 
parties concerned in it 

He inteifered little, as has been already obseived, in the affairs^ 
of the state He took a veiy active pait it is tiue in the long and 
warm delibeiations of the yeais 1619 and 1620 on the question of 
the acceptance of the Ciown of Bohemia by the Elector Palatine, 
the King’s son in law, which he eai nestly i ecommended so too he 
opposed with equal steadiness, at a later date, the Spanish match , 
but these deviations into the field of politics aiose simply from 
his hatied to Popery, the interests of which the one was evidently 
calculated to impaii, and the other to advance Pleie then he 
was in the piopei exercise of his calling Amidst these engage- 
ments, a smgulai and unfoitunate accident befel him, which 
embitteied consideiably the lemaindei of his days Being on a 
visit to the Lord Zouch, at his seat of Bramshill, in Hampshire, 
and joining what was then called a hunting pai ty, in the paik, an 
arrow which he had aimed at a buck fiom Ins cioss-bow stiuck 
one of the keepers on the arm, and, dividing an aileiy, the man 
piesently bled to death Howevei lamentable such a misfortune 
to any man, paiticulaily to a pi elate. Abbot’s calamity was aggra- 
vated to the last degree by the tedious juiidical discussion to 
which it was thought fit to subject it To have indicted the 
Piimate of manslaughtei in the oidmary way would have been 
disgi aceful to the Church, noi could James safely ventuie to 
piovoke a retoit fiom the Papists, who had been so bitteily 
leproached by the reformers for scandalously shielding their 
priesthood from deseived punishment, by a summaiy paidon in 
virtue of his pieiogative He refeiied the case therefore to a 
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couit of singular construction, ciected foi the puipose by a 
special commission, consisting of five Bishops, thiee Judges of 
the common, and two of the civil, law A speedy agreement in 
such an assembly was hopeless Five months weie passed in 
cavilling on mere subtilties, and at length the Commissioners, 
without having ai lived at any cleai decision on the law of the 
case, lecommended it to the lOng to grant a special pardon, 
which passed the Great Seal accordingly, on the twenty-second 
of Novembei, 1621 

Abbot, who during this enquiiy had lived in seclusion in a 
hospital which he had founded in his native town of Guildfoi d, 
found it difficult, on leturning to the exercise of his functions, to 
maintain his authouty When the unlucky fact occurred which 
had occasioned his retirement it happened, singularly enough, 
that foui divines who had been elected Bishops were not yet 
consecrated Laud was one of the numbei, and, possibly thiough 
his persuasion, lather than fiom the sciuples which tbeypiofessed, 
they unanimously lefused to accept the iite at his hands, alledging 
that the stain of homicide could not be removed fiom his spiri- 
tual character by the King’s paidon James gave way to then 
obstinacy, and the new Bishops were conseciated, to the Pumate’s 
gi eat mortification, by a congregation of Prelates, in the Bishop 
of London’s chapel The favour and good opinion however of 
that Pnnce was nevei withdiami from him Abbot attended his 
death-bed, and placed the crown on the head of his successor. 

Conscious that he had few fi tends about the person of the 
young King, to whom he had ever been somewhat distasteful, he 
now confined his attention and Ins i esidence almost entirely to 
his diocese, where indeed he was most likely to give offence His 
doctrines and discipline, if Ins ecclesiastical government deserved 
that name, which James, long accustomed to the slovenliness of 
the kirk, had home with patience, weie intolerable in the sight 
of his new master , the favourite Buckingham, whom, as has 
been stated, he introduced to the Court, had, for some cause now 
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unkno\vn, become his enemy , and Laud rose daily in favour and 
confidence They determined to wound him in the tenderest 
pointj and an opportunity soon presented itself Dr. Sibthorpe, 
a countiy clergyman, whose name the circumstance has pieserved 
fiom oblivion, took occasion, in an assize seimon preached by 
him at Northampton in 1627, to promote and justify a loan 
demanded by the King It ivas oidered (by Charles himself, as 
we are veiy impiobably told) that the sermon should be printed, 
but when it was piesented to the Archbishop for Ins licence he 
peremptoiily refused it, assigning leasons more offensive than the 
denial itself He was immediately diiected to retiie to one of 
his houses in the countiy, and in the autumn of that year th6 
King granted a commission to Laud, and foui othei Bishops, to 
exercise the aichiepiscopal office, stating, mildly enough, that it 
was issued “ because the Atchbishop could not at that time in 
his own person attend those services which were pi opei for his 
cognizance and jurisdiction ” This suspension was soon removed, 
for in the following October he attended m Pailiament, and paid 
his lespects personally to the King, but new moitifications weie 
prepaimg for him About Christmas 1629 Laud composed a set 
of ai tides, “ containing,” to use the woids of the preamble, 
“ ceitain oiders to be obseived and put in execution by the 
several Bishops in his province,” which were transmitted to him, 
under Chailes’s sign manual, and in 1630 a further affiont was 
offered by giving to anothei the honoui of baptising the Prince 
of Wales, to which in fact he had a legal claim in right of his 
Piimacy These indignities seem at length to have produced 
the intended effect, since foi the short reniaindei of his life we 
have no fiiither intelligence of him He died at his palace of 
Croydon, on the fourth of August, 1633, and was buried, to use 
the words of his own especial order in his last will, “ in the chapel 
of our Lady, within the church dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in 
the town of Guildford,” where a magnificent monument remains 
to his memoi y. 
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Loid Claiendon tells us that he was a man of veiy moiosc 
manners, and a very soui aspect speahs contemptuously of his 
learning, and passes ovei the powcis of his mind in silence That 
wise and viituous judge of men and manneis concludes a compa- 
rative view of the chaiacteis of this Pi elate and his Piedecessor, 
Bancroft, of whose method of defence of the established chinch 
against sectaiian novelties he speahs in the highest teims, ivith 
the following passage — “ But Abbot bi ought none of this anti- 
dote with him, and consideicd Chiistian leligion no otheiwise 
than as it abhoiied and leviled Popeiy, and lalued those men 
most who did that the most fuiiously Foi the strict obser- 
vation of the discipline of the Chuich, or the confoimity to the 
articles oi canons established, he made little enquiiy, and took 
less care , and, having himself made veiy little piogiess in the 
ancient and solid study of Divinity, he adheied only to the 
doctiine of Calvin, and, foi his sake, did not think so ill of the 
discipline as he ought to have done , but if men pi iidently foibore 
a public leviling and tailing at the hieiaichyand ecclesiastical 
government, let their opinions and piivate piactice be what it 
would, they were not only secuie fiom any inquisition of his, but 
acceptable to him, and, at least, equally prefeiied by him and 
though manyothei Bishops plainly disceined the mischiefs which 
daily broke in, to the piejudice of leligion, by his defects and 
remissness, and pi evented it in then own dioceses as much as 
they could, and gave all then countenance to men of othei paits 
and othei piinciples , and though the Bishop of London, Di 
Laud, from the time of his authoiity and ciedit with the King, 
had applied all the lemedies he could to those defections , and 
from the time of his being Chancellor of 0\foid had much 
discountenanced, and almost suppressed, that spiiit, by encou- 
laging another kind of learning and practice in that University, 
which was indeed accoiding to the doctiine of the Chuich of 
England, yet that tempei in the Archbishop, whose house was a 
sanctuaiy to the most eminent of that factious paity, and who 
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licenced theii most pernicious wiitings, left his successor a very 
difficult work to do to refoim and reduce a Chuich into older 
that had been so long neglected, and that was so ill filled by 
many weak, and more wilful, churchmen.” 

Archbishop Abbot wrote, in addition to the small woiks already 
mentioned, “ an Exposition on the Prophet Jonah, in sermons 
pleached at St. Mary’s Oxford, printed 1600 — 1613 — ^Di Hill’s 
reasons for upholding Papistiy unmasked, Oxon, 1604 — a Sermon 
for the funeral of Thomas Eail of Dorset, 1608 — Some Memorials 
touching the Nullity between the Earl of Essex and his Lady, 
with other tracts on the same subject — London, 1719 — A brief 
Description of the whole Woild, 1634, and often since reprinted 
— A shoit Apology for Archbishop Abbot, touching the death of 
Petei Hawkins — A Treatise of the perpetual Visibility and 
Succession of the tiue Chuich of England — ^London, 1624 — 
A History of the Massacre in the Valtoline, printed in Fox’s 
Acts and Monuments — his Judgement of bowing at the name of 
Jesus, Hamburgh, 1632 We aie told too that he left m manu- 
script, a Narrative of the tiue cause of his Sequestration, and 
Disgrace at Court, in 1627 
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FIRST EARL OF PORTLAND. 

The circumstances of tins nobleman’s life and chaiactei have 
never yet been'collectively presented to our view, nor has the 
giaver, till now, lendered his person familiai to us He seems 
to have been one of those who weie valued rather foi good inten- 
tions than fo^ able sei vices, yet he possessed considerable talents, 
with most of the qualifications of a man of business, and many of 
a couitiei' His faults, which weie not abundant, arose from 
eriors of tempei,-iathei than of 'the head oi heart Distin- 
guished by exemplary- fidelity, by a zealous attachment to regal 
power, and by a sedulous application to the affairs of the State, 
he filled for some yeais the highest office in it, without acquiring 
the public legard and confidence which he appears really to 
have merited , and- died in possession of that great post, little 
regietted, even by his oivn dependents, and leaving only a name 
which history seldom mentions 

His descent, both ' from father and mother, was from among 
the most ancient of the English gentry ■ He was the only child 
of Sir Jerome Weston, of'Skrynes, in the parish of Roxwell, in 
Essex, Knight^by Mary, daughter of- Anthony Cave, of Chicheley, 
in Bucks, a mei chant of London, but> of the old house of Cave, 
of Northamptonshiie- He was bred in the Middle Temple to the 
study of the law, -into tlie practice of which ’he came with the 
bettei grace because- his paternal grandfather had ‘risen in it 
to the station of a JuStic^ of the Common Pleas, and his educa- 
tion, to use the words of Loid Clarendon, ‘^had been very good, 
both among books and men ” 'He remained, however, not long 
in that piofession, and piobably quitted' it on succeeding to the 
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inheritance of his patrimony, when he went abroad, and having 
foi a consideiable time applied himself to the observation of the 
politics and manneis of the most eminent Couits in Europe, 
returned ivith a determination to seek preferment in the State 
"He betook himself,” says the same histoiian, " to the Court, 
and lived theie some yeais, at that distance, and ivith that awe, 
as was agreeable to the modesty of the age, when men were seen 
sometime bcfoio they wcie known, and well known before they 
weie preferied, or durst pretend to it ” lie acquired, however, 
many friends, but in this tedious attendance, he not only consumed 
his fortune, which had been consideiable, but contracted gieat 
debts to many who had pinned their hopes on his piospects, and 
was on the point of abandoning the Court in despair, when he 
M'as sent Ambassador to Pi ague, jointly with Sii Edward Conway, 
to endeavoui to leconcile theEmpeioi and the Electoi Palatine , 
and in the following year was entrusted alone to negotiate at 
Brussels with the Impel lal and Spanish Ministers for the resti- 
tution of the Palatinate 

He acquitted himself in those missions with a caution and 
dexterity which piocuied for him,in addition to the approbation of 
his own Couit, the favourable testimony of the foicign Statesmen 
with whom he had treated, and ins foitune was now fixed He 
was soon aftei Ins retuin received into the Privy Council, and 
appointed Chancelloi and under Tieasurei of the Exchequer, and 
on the twenty-fifth of May, 1G24, obtained a commission foi the 
office of Treasuier of the Exchequer, during the King’s pleasure 
Not yet ariived at the height of Ins prefeiment, he was now, 
however, in the zenith of his favour The exactness and fruga- 
lity with which he administered the aflfairs of the levenue were 
equally acceptable to the ciown and to the people, but the chief 
theatre of his sei vices was at that time the House of Commons, 
in winch, not that it was then the peculiar piovince of the 
minister holding Ins office, he had the management of all 
matteis which the King had peculiarly at heart In this function 
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he carried himself at once with such prudence and courteousness, 
that while he essentially seived James, and afteiwaids Chailes, 
he gained the good opinion of the House, and had the raie good 
fortune for a consideiahle time to enjoy the high esteem at once 
of the King, the Pailiament, and the favouiite Buckingham, by 
whom it was believed that he was fiist hi ought into public 
employment 

His meats and sei vices weie nobly lewaided On the thii- 
teeiith of Apiil, 1628, he was advanced to the dignity of a 
Baron, by the title ofLoid Weston, of Neyland, in Suffolk , and 
on the fifteenth of the following July appointed Loid High 
Treasurei, Ley, Eail of Marlbotougli, who had filled that post 
irreproachably foi some yeais, having been puiposely removed? 
under the pretence that Ins age and infiimities had disqualified 
him for it This mighty elevation, which he owed to Buckingham, 
presently produced a change in his carnage which became evi- 
dent to all with whom he had any intei course, and excited the 
utmost surprise The complaisance and condescension fox which 
he had been always lemaikable, and to which he was much 
indebted for Ins good fortune, suddenly foisook him , and, by an 
unaccountable perveiseness, he whose pioudest hopes had been 
at length gratified to the utmost now fiist manifested an inordi- 
nate pnde and ambition, of which he had nevei befoie been 
even suspected One of the fiist fiuits of tins strange alteration 
was a glowing discord with Buckingham, whose tiagical death 
is said to have prevented his discharge fiom the high office to 
which that nobleman had so lately intioduced him “ He did 
indeed,” observes Loid Clarendon, ‘^appear on the sudden 
wonderfully elated and so far threw off his old affectation to 
please some very much, and to displease none, in which ait he 
had excelled, that m few months after the Duke’s death he found 
himself to succeed him in the public displeasure, and in the malice 
of his enemies, without succeeding him in his his credit at Court, 
or in the affection of any considerable dependents ” 
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With the King, however, he still enjoyed considerable favour, 
of which he received the largest proofs On the ninth of April, 
1631, he was elected a Knight of the Gaiter , m the succeeding 
winter had a grant of Chute forest, in Hampshire, an estate of 
great value, to which was joined the office of Governor of the Isle 
of Wight , and on the seventeenth of February, 1 633, O S was 
created Earl of Portland , nor could Charles be i easonably blamed 
for these bounties It is true, that the most constant feature of 
Weston’s political character was a vehement and sincere attach- 
ment to the loyal prerogative, that he had veiy readily fallen in 
with the project of goveining without Parliaments, to which the 
violence of the times, as well as the King’s habitual notions of state 
policy, had induced that unhappy Prince to resort , and had been 
the chief advisei of the dissolution of the thud which sat in this 
r£ign, as Buckingham had been of the two former , but Chailes’s 
motives to regard him aiose not merely out of selfish prejudices 
“ Though he was not supeiior,” says Clarendon again, “ to all 
other men in the affection, or rather resignation, of the King, so 
that he might dispense favouis and disfavours according to his 
own election, he bad a full shaie in his master’s esteem, who 
looked upon him as a wise and able sei vant, and worthy of the 
trust he reposed in him, and received no other advice in the large 
business of his levenue , nor was any man so much his superior 
as to be able to lessen him in the King’s affection by his power . 
so that he was in a post in which he might have found much ease 
and delight if he could have contained himself within the verge of 
his own province, which was large enough, and of such extent 
that he might at the same time have diawn a great dependence 
upon him jof veiy consideiable men, and have appeared a veiy 
useful and profitable minister to the King, whose revenue had 
been very loosely managed during the late years, and might have 
been easily improved, and no man better understood what 
method was necessaiy towaid that good husbandry than he ” 

“ I know not,” adds Lord Clarendon, for so frequently quoting 
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whom no apology can be necessary, “ by what frowardness in his 
stars he took more pains in examining and enquiring into other 
men’s offices than in the discharge of his own , and not so much 
joy in what he had, as trouble and agony foi what he had not 
The truth is, he had so vehement a desire to be the sole favourite 
that he had no relish of the power he had , and in that contention 
he had many rivals who had credit enough to do him ill offices, 
though not enough to satisfy their own ambition, the King him- 
self being resolved to hold the leins in his own hands, and to put 
no further trust in otheis than was necessary foi the capacity 
they served in , which resolution in his Majesty was no sooner 
believed, and the Treasurer’s pretence taken notice of, than he 
found the number of his enemies exceedingly increased, and others 
to be less eager in the pursuit of his friendship , and every day 
discoveied some infirmities in him, which being before known to 
few, and not taken notice of, did now expose him both to public 
repioach, and to private animosities , and even his vices admitted 
those contradictions in them that he could haidly enjoy the plea- 
sant fruit of any of them That which first exposed him to the 
public jealousy, which is always attended with public reproach, 
was the concurient suspicion of his religion His wife, and all 
his daughteis, weie declaied of the Roman religion , and though 
himself, and his sons, sometimes went to Church, he was never 
thought to have zeal foi it, and his domestic conveisation and 
dependents, with whom he used entiie freedom, were all known 
Papists, and were believed to be agents foi the lest , and yet, 
with all this disadvantage to himself, he never had reputation 
and credit with that paity, who were the only people of the 
kingdom who did not believe him to be of their profession , for 
the penal laws, those only excepted which were sanguinary, 
and even those sometimes let loose, were never more rigidly 
executed, noi had the Ci own ever so great a revenue from them, 
as in his time , nor did they evei pay so dear for the favouis and 
indulgencies of his office towards them.” 
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These misfoi tunes, if the consequences of his omi eiiois may 
piopcily he so called, piodnced in liim a gi.idualU increasing 
nutation of temper, n Inch at length n holly disgusted liis few 
leinaining fiiends lie hccamc 1o the last dcgiee luughtj^ and 
disobliging, and such nas the unhappy inixtuic in his nature of 
lasliness and pusillanimity, that cveij affiont oi ^e''atlon offered 
hy him Avas instantly followed hy an agoni/ing dicad of the 
resentment of the ofleiided party Thus his carriage tow.u ds the 
Queen Avas marked hy a constant altcination of petulant insults, 
and degiading apologies Having pioA'okcd her to anger, his first 
cave, on ictiiing fiom her picsence, aa'.us to discover vv hat she had 
afteiAvaids said of him in her passion leccivang the news with 
incicascd alaim, he appealed sometimes to the King’s authoiity, 
and sometimes to hei compassion , and, in making Ins peace, 
gcneially hetiayed those fiom^^diom he had gained the intelli- 
gence These unhappv singulaiities at length visibly extended 
then influence to Ins conduct m the aflans of the State His 
sei vices weie beheld vvitli contemptuous indifierence, not because 
either Ins paits oi Ins fidelity ncie suspected, hut because he had 
provoked in all sorts of people a habit of gcneial dislike lie 
had none of that magnanimity aaIiicIi finds consolation in the 
consciousness of upiight intentions he became caiclcss and 
negligent, and seems to have been Avithdiann fiom this world 
just in tune to aAoid a disgiaccful dismissal fiom oflice, and 
peihaps an undeseivcd impeachment 

He had, howev'ei, his eulogists and flatteicis Theic is in the 
Cabala one of those complinientaiy epistles with Avdiich it was 
then usual to tieat the gieat at the commencement of a new jeai, 
addiecsed tohimhy Sii HeniyWotton, and exhibiting a pictuie 
of his chaiactei, in which, howev'Ci highly coloured, theie could 
not hut have been some truth m the lepiesentation of evciy 
feature It contains several notices of him which aie no Avheie 
else to he found, and is altogethei too cuiious a piece to allow of 
abridgment What must have been the degree of the Ticasuicrs 
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unpopulauty when Wotton could not in decency avoid alluding 
to itj, as he doesj towards the conclusion of such an address r 

“ My most honouied Loid, 

I most humbly piesent, though by some infiimities a little 
too late, a stiaying new years gift unto your Lordship, which I 
will piesume to term the cheapest of all that you have leceived, 
and yet of the choicest mateiials In shoit, it is only an image 
of youiself, diawn by memory fiom such discourse as I have 
taken up heie and theie of youi Loidship among the most intel- 
ligent and unmalignant men, which to poi trait before you I 
thought^no sei vile ofBce, but ingenious and leal , and I wish that 
it could have come at that day, that so youi Lordship might have 
begun the new year, somewhat like Plato’s definition of felicity, 
with the contemplation of youi own idea 

“ They say that in your foieign employments under King 
James youi Lordship won the opinion of a veiy able and seaich- 
ing judgement, having been the fiist discoveier of the intentions 
against the Palatinate, which were then in biewing, and masqued 
with much ai t , and that Sir Edward Conway got the stai t of you, 
both in title and employment, because the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham wanted then, foi his own ends, a military secretaiy They 
say that undei oui present Soveieign you were chosen to the 
highest chaige at the lowest of the State, when some instiument 
was lequisite of indubitable integrity, and pi evident moderation, 
which attiibutes I have heaid none deny you They discourse 
thus of youi actions since — ^That though great exhaustations 
cannot be cm ed without sudden lemedies, nomore m a kingdom 
than in a natuial body, yet your Loidship hath well allayed those 
blustering clamouis wheiewith at youi beginning your house ivas 
in a mannei daily besieged They note that there hath been 
many changes, but that none hath brought to the place a judge- 
ment so cultnatcd and illuminated with Aarious erudition as 
youi Loidship, since the Loid Buiglilev, under Queen Eluabeth 



RICIIAIID 


«hom tlicj imikc jout pu.ilkl in tin mimiiutu of Knoulcd/^r 
They ol)Scr\c m jom LouKinji <h\t‘is n in.irK.ihlt < oinljituitions 
of MrtncK and nbihtics nirelj ^onahl^• In tin* f hani< t( r of jour 
a'^pccl a nuxftin of mttiiontj .md niodc-fj in tin fncidtics of 
your mind, (piitK appu'lunsion and •*olidit\ to^itlicr in tiit 
sljlc of jour poll and tr.iin as nmdi dipiilj,and a^ ;;’roil diprn- 
dcncj,as was c\ci m an\ of jour phit(, and uuli littli noi'-c and 
outward form that join table is \(rj alnindant, frie, iind noble, 
without luMirv that \ou are In natuii noflatKrer, and m I of 
greatest power in f’oiirt that jou love niagnifiei nee ami frtiga- 
litjjbotli togcthci that jou cntfrluin jour gmsts and visitors 
with noble eouitcsv, and void of <omplimerit l.istlv, tint von 
mamt.iin a due icgaid to jour person and place, •iiul vet .in 
enemy to fiothj forni.ditics 

"Now, in the dischaige of jour function, they speak of two 
things that liav e done \ oii much honour, v i7 that j oii had al w av s a 
special cate to the supply of the navy, .md likewise a more worthy 
and tondci respect towards the King’s only sister, for the conti- 
nual sujipoil fioni hence, than she hath found before they 
obset V c j out gi c.ituess as firmly established as cv er w ,is .uij , of the 
love, .and, which is moic, in the estimation, of a King, who Iwitli 
so signalised Ins constancj , hesidts jour .idditions of strength, 
or at Icastof lustre, bj the noblest alli.uu es of the land \mongit 
these notes, tl IS no wonder d some observe that, between a good 
willingness in vom aneetions to satisfy all, and iinpos>.ibilitv in 
the mattci, .md yet an impoitunitj in the pei>ons, thcie doth 
now .md then, I know not how, aiisc a little impatience, which 
must needs fall on your Loidslup, unless you had been cut out of 
a lock of diamonds 

" Now^ aftci this shoi t collection touching join most honoured 
peison, I beseech you give me leave to add likewise .i little what 
men B.iy of the waitei They say 1 want not youi giacious good 
will tow aids me, according to the dcgicc of my pool talent .and 
tiavcls, but they say th.at I .iin w .anting to myself, and, in good 
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faith, my Lord, m saying so they say the truth , foi I am con- 
demned, I knovr not how, by nature to a kind of unfortunate 
bashfulness in mine own business, and it is now too late to put 
me in a new furnace Theiefore it must be your Lordship’s 
proper work, and not only your noble but even your charitable 
goodness that must in some blessed hour remember me God 
give youi Lordship many healthful and joyful jears, and the 
blessing of the text, "beatus qul attendit ad attenuatum and so 
I remain, with an humble and willing heart, at your Loidship’s 
command, 

Henry Wotton " 

The Earl of Portland died of a gradual decay, the conclusion 
of which was attended by a complication of the most acute 
sufferings. Mr Garraid, the busy and lively intelligencer to 
Lord Strafford, desci ibes his ailments, in a letter to that noble- 
man, of the twelfth of March, 1634, with a particularity at once 
affectmg and disgusting Other circumstances of some interest 
relative to him are detailed in that letter The King’s regard for 
him seems to have been undiminished to the last Charles had 
given him, says Garrard, twelve thousand pounds since the piece- 
ding Christmas , visited him, when nearly in the last extremity, 
and lemained by his bed-side " till his Majesty could no longer 
endure to hear him bieathe with such difficulty and pain, and so 
loud,” and commanded the Court to weai mourning for him 
The same authority states that his leiital was six thousand six 
hundred pounds, and his debts twenty-five thousand, and that 
at the time of his decease he was not possessed of one hundred 
pounds Lord Clarendon informs us that "all the honouis the 
King conferred on him could not make him think himself gieat 
enough, nor could all the King’s bounties, noi his own large 
accessions, raise a fortune to his heir , but, after six or eight 
years, spent in outwaid opulency, and inwaid murmur and 
trouble that it was not greater , after vast sums of money and 
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great wealth gotten, and lather consumed than enjoyed, without 
any sense of delight in so gieat prospeiity, but Avith the agony 
that It was, no greater, he died unlamented by any, bitterly 
mentioned by most who never pretended to love him, and seveiely 
censured and complained of by those who expected most from him, 
and deseived best of him , and left a numerous family, which was 
in a short time worn out, and yet outlived the foi tune he had left 
behind him” He died at Wallingfoid House, la Westminstei, 
on the thiiteenth of Maich, 1634, O S and was buiied in the 
cathedral at Winchestei 

This nobleman was twice married , first, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Pinchion, of Wiittle, m Essex, secondly, to Frances, 
daughter of Nicholas Waldegrave, of Boriley, in the same county 
By his fiist lady he had one son, Richaid, who died unmarried, 
and two daughters, Elizabeth, mairied to Sir John Netteiville, 
son and heir to Nicholas, Viscount Netteiville, in Ireland, and 
Mary, to Walter, Lord Aston, of Foifai, in Scotland the second 
brought him three sons, and foui daughteis , Jerome, who 
succeeded to his honours, and whose only son Chailes, the third 
Earl, fell, fighting bravely, when young and unmarried, in one 
of the great naval actions with the Dutch, in 1665 , Thomas, 
on whom the titles and estates devolved on the death of that 
young nobleman, and in whom the honouis became extinct; 
Nicholas and Benjamin, who died without male issue The 
daughters by the second mairiage weie Catherine, wife of Richard 
White, of Hutton, in Essex ; Frances, of Philip Draycote, of 
Paynesley, in Staffoi dshii e , Anne, married to Basil, Lord Fielding, 
son and heir to William, Eail of Denbigh , and Mary, who died 
unmarried 
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1 HE liistoiy of an ambassador, especially of one distinguished 
by bis fidelity, presents a theme peculiarly unpropitious to the 
biogiapher Removed to a foieign land , withdrawn, in a great 
measure, theie from the common habits and accidents of society, 
and moving evei in an assumed foim , we lose sight even of the 
piivate charactei 6f the mail, while we seek in vain thiougli 
public functions which are frequently scaicely visible, foi motives 
whieh are always shiouded in impenetiahle seciecy Aftei-ages 
are, it is true, sometimes gratified by the developement of such 
arcana, hut of the ministry of* this nobleman we have at piesent 
within our leach only a feiF scatteied remains A gieat treasure 
however of Ins diplomatic pajieis has lately been discoveied in 
his family mansion, and a yealoUS and accomplished descendant 
from him has pioraised to open it to public vieiv 
Walter Aston, the hen male of a most ancient StafFoidshiie 
house, of which Fullei, in his Worthies, smgulaily says, “ I have 
not met with a moie noble family, measuring on the level of flat 
and unadvantaged antiquity,” was the eldest son of Sir Edwaid 
Aston, of Tixall, in that county, by Anne, only daughter of Sii 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, in Warwickshiie He was born on 
the ninth of July, 1584, at Cbailecote, and baptised theie Of 
the place and method of his education we are uninformed, but 
he has left abundant pi oofs that it Avas of the most perfect of 
that class usually termed polite The completion of it he pro- 
bably owed to the care of the celebrated lawj^er, Sii Edward 
Coke, to whom, on Ins father’s death, in 1597, he was given by 
Elizabeth in wardship, and by whom theie can be little doubt 
that he Avas fiist brought to London, and to the Couit He Avas 
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appointed one of the Knights of the Bath at the coionation of 
James, and was cieated a Baionet in IGll, among tlic fust on 
whom tJiat title was confeiicd 

The families of Aston and Villieis ncic neighbours in the 
countiy, and it is by no means unliKcly that his intimacy Mith 
Buckingham, who appealed at couit soon aflci him, might ha\e 
aiisen oiiginally fiom that ciiciimstancc Ceitain, howc\ci, it is 
that he was distinguished by that piodigious favouiitc immedi- 
ately on his sudden accession to power, and an attachment was 
foimed between them winch lasted uninteiiuptcdly, and indeed 
giadually incieased, till the Duke’s death , for Buckingham, to a 
naimth of heart which fiequently led him to fa'voui foi a time 
unworthy objects, joined that just decision of judgment, as well 
as of affection, whieli can alone foiin the basis of solid fiiend- 
ship , and Aston, at once affcetionate and candid, polite and 
film, Arise and modest, piesented to him a chaiactei of all others 
formed to gam his fullest icgaid At Buckingham’s instance he 
Avas sent in 1619, to manage the tieaty, so distinguished in oiu 
history, for the maiiiage of Charles Arith the Infanta of Spain, 
and lemained theie foi seveial yeais Of ciiciimstanccs lelating 
peisonally to himself duiing that tedious embassy, nothing has 
been hitheito known hut that he wasted on it a veiy considerable 
part of his gieat estate , and of his public conduct m it little 
moie has transpiied From a few letteis howevei m the Cahala, 
and fiom some otheis in the Haileian colleetion, I liaA'e been 
able to collect seveial valuable notices of each, the most material 
of Avhich I shall give here in then oiiginal foim They furnish, 
too, some cuiious hints of the imbecility and vacillation of James, 
and his counsels. It appeals fiom the first letter aaIucIi occuis, 
Avntten a feAV weeks aftei his aiiival at Madrid, that he had been 
suffeied to set out on his expedition at his OAvn sole expence, and 
that no specific piovision had been made foi his leimbuisement. 
It IS addressed, as indeed aie all the lest, to the Duke, then 
Marquis, of Buckingham 
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“ My most honnoid Loid, 

I have sent unto M"" Sec"® the bills of my jomney into 
Spayne, accoi ding to the oidinary corns, to have them allowed 
by the pimcipall Sec"®, and I know they will pass much the soonei 
thoirow his hands if yoni Lo” will pleass to expiess unto him the 
least of yo® care of me I press not this w*'' intention pi esently 
to clammoi foi the monney, but to keepe the pace of piesidents 
of the same kmde , and, though I leceive nothing as yett, I 
shalbe yet glad to have it become a debt unto me as soon as 
otheis My piepaiations befoie I sate out on myjouiney, my 
piovisions, and chaige heie, will lais my fiist yeei’s expences to 
above 7 thowsand pownde, w®'' beeinge too gieat foi me, w‘’'oiit 
some helpe, to beaie, I do humbly desiie to know, by a favouia- 
ble advei tisement from yo® Lo^ when I may beginn to call foi 
pait of such sommes as will become dew unto me, foi I shall 
rather ruin my owne foi tune then doe anythinge heaie too meane 
foi that honnowre his Ma"® hath confeid upon me, and theaie 
cowld nothinge fall moie heavy upon me then to be foist to make 
a sute of buiden to his Ma"® I shall humbly theifoie desiie to 
undeistand fully yo® Lo’'’® pleasuie conceiiiinge my piesent 
lequest, foi I desiie nothinge but what may be w*** his Ma“®® 
content, and by yo® Li’’® diiection 
I have found that the testimonies of his Ma"®’® good opinion of 
me, w*** yo® perticuler respect and favowie, w®’’ they have taken 
notice of heaie, hath layde me a good fondation, and made me 
acceptable at first , and the continewance of his Ma“®* goodness, 
y^r Lqp’s j^yly give luciease to my powie and 

cieditt, both with this Kinge and his ministeis I doe theifore 
most humbly intieat yo® Lo^ to pieseive unto me still the same 
lespect and countenance, and I dowte not but that his Ma*'® 
will find that I shall imploy usefully the stiength he hath given 
me to the advancement of his seivice Whatsoevei I have 
thowte worthy advei tisment I have wiitt to my Lo Digbic. 
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WAUJ’EIl, FIRS']’ LOUD AS'i’ON. 

I M’lll thclfoic foibeaic pressinge fiiithci iipon }o' Lo' ' patient c, 
and test 

Y' Lo''‘ * most bound servant, 

Madrid, AsTON ’’ 

the 7 of May, ] G20, 5 / 1 / Ang 

About this pciiod Sii .Tobn Digbj, lately cicatcd a Baron, and 
soon aftci Eail of Biistol, uas sent to join Aston at Madtid 'I’he 
business of the ticatyu.is onti listed in common to tlieii •uisdoiii, 
and the management of coiiespondencc uith James and bis 
ministcis committed scpaiatcly to Aston Tlie} ucic both eat nest 
fiiends to tbc match, and foi the fast two jears of then embassy 
icceived the bighcst appiobation and pniisc from the King, the 
Piincc, and the faiouiitc, uhen, on Chailes’s Mild cspedition to 
tbc couit of Spain, and Buckingham’s quairel uith OIi\atcs, and 
consequent icsolution to ic\cnge himself by picvcnting tbc pro- 
jected raariiage, they found all tbcir mcasuics suddenly broken 
by a new scheme of policy, if it desened that name, at home the 
reasons for which m'cic studiously concealed fiom them In this 
dilemma, Aston, on tbc fust of November, 1G23, addressed to the 
Duke a long lettci, doubtless one of many to tbc same cflrcct, 
■which concludes ivith these honest, friendly, and spiiitcd, re- 
monstrances 

“ I have hytherto iindeistood y‘ his l\Ia“' and his Ilighncs 

have leally affected this match, and have labowred faythcfully to 
second tbei desyres w"' my uttermost mdevours Thcr is none, 
I am sine, a bettei witlncss then myself of the affection w'*" yo*^ 
Grace hath bora unto itt, w'*' I have seen reraayne constant 
through many tiialls , and therefore, untill I understand y" con- 
tiary fiom y*^ self, I must beleeve y‘ yo' desyies are the same w*** 
I have scene them. I must ever speak my hart freely unto yo' 
Grace, and I confess y* upon y' letter w''* I leccaved from his 
Highnes, and upon y' sight of Ins Ma"'** unto my Lo of Biistol, 
I have been jealous that his Ma”'* hait, and his Ilighncs’, aie not 
that to y' match w''* they have beene but these ai e but dysti lists 
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of my owne, and not foundation sufficient to slaken or coole 
those diligences w'’’ I dayly pei forme, in conformitie to his Ma*'*® 
and his Highnes’ comands, and to what lemayns aparant of thei 
desires I shall therfore humbly desiie yd' Lo’'* to open ray eys, 
and if I am out of the way to sett me straight, for I have noe 
affection of my owne but what agrees w*" my master’s, and will 
ever submitt w^’' all humillitie myself and my judgement unto his 
Ma“®’® wisedome, and faythfully labowr to seive him, according 
to what I shall undei stand to be his will and pleasure , but untill 
I know, by yo*^ Giace’s favor, by what compas to guide my couice, 
I can only followe his Ma“'=’® revealed will , and will once take 
the boldnes to represent unto yd" Giace, in discharge of part of 
what I owe you, these consederations w'^’' my desyre to seive you 
foiceth from me 

I do lookeupon yo' Grace as a person infinitely provoked to be 
an enymy to this match, and I beleeve y‘ you have had lepie- 
sented unto you many reasons, shewing how much itt conceins 
you to seeke to bieake itt w*” all the force you have , but I can 
neyther beleeve y‘ y® eriowie of one man can make you an enimy 
to that w®'^ bungs along w‘’' itt so much hapines and content unto 
his Ma“® and his Highnes, noi y* yo’" Grace’s jugem‘ can be ledd 
by thos arguments y‘ under y' couler of safety would bring you 
into a dangerous labermth Yo® Giace hath given a noble testi- 
monye how little you have valewed yo’’ owne safety in i espect of 
his Ma*'®’® service, and therefoie I assure myself you would con- 
teme all consedeiations concerning youiselfe y‘ might hinder yo® 
advancement of his Ma*'®’® ends In the proceeding to this match 
ther is the same conveniencys to Ins Ma*'® y‘ evei hath beene ; 
ther is >® same Lady, y®samepoition, y® same frendship desired, 
they professing here an exact complying w“® what is capitulated, 
and a resolution to give his Ma*‘® satisfaction in whatsoever is in 
their powre Fiom youi Grace none can take away y® honor of 
having' beene y® principall meanes by w®’' this great businesbath 
been brought to a conclusion, and, whatsoever otheis maye 
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suggest against yo' Giace, y' Infanta, tiewly informed, cannot but 
understand you y' person to whom she owes most in this busines. 
Yo*^ Giace and y' Conde of Olivates have falne upon difeient 
wayes, that iv"’’ concerns y* honoi of y' King o’’ mastei being 
diferent to that w'** he understood conceined most his mastei 
Yo' ends weie both one for y' efecting of y' match, and w*'' y' 
conclusion of itt he cannot but bettei undei stand you Would 
yo*^ Giace would com^itt itt to my charg to infoime y' Infanta 
what you have merited, and to acoinodate all othei mistakes here 
concerning yo' pioceeding If yo' Giace could leconcyle yo’’ 
hart, I would not dowte but w*'* y' conclusion of y' match to 
compose all things to yo' good satisfaction, and bung them to a 
trewei understanding of you, and of thei obligations unto you 
Into what a sea of confutions the bieaking of this alliance would 
ingagehis Ma*'* I will leave to yo' Gi ace’s wisdome to considei 
of, it being too laige a discource for a lettei 

Considei ing myself, yo' Giace knowes my wants, and I dowt 
not that yo' care is what I could wish I should be glad, when 
yow have done w*** Peter Wych, to see him dyspached away w*** 
some supplies to me, w'** I shalbe in extieame want of by Chust- 
mass , my debtes, beside, in England beeing clamorous upon me 
foi some satisfaction I leave all to yo' Gi ace’s caie and favoi, 
evei lesting 

Yo' Giace’s humblest and most bounden servant, 

Wa Aston 

Post Scnpta The Condessa of Olivares bids me tell yow that 
she kisses yo' Giace’s hands, and doth eveiy day lecommend yow 
perticulaily by name in hei prayeis to God ” 

It will be lecollected that some wiiteis have ascribed Buck- 
ingham’s quariel with Olivaies to the detection of an intiigue 
with that mmistei’s lady, and that otlieis, paiticulaily Loid 
Claiendon, have tieated the lepoit with contempt The post- 
sciipt to this lettei may fuinisli mattei of speculation to those 
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who love to analyse such nice points of histoiical disquisition 
But, to return to oui subject, on the twenty-thiid of the same 
month Aston again pressed the Duke, by a lettei in which we 
find the following passage — 

“ Itt hath beene here of late spread abioad y‘ yo' Grace hath 
doun many ill offices against y® proceeding to y'" match, but I have 
cried itt as much downe as I could, assuiing these ministeis y‘itt 
IS a malitious lepoit, and have desiied them to be confident y‘ yo" 
Giace, who hath so often made piofessions to y® Princess, assuring 
her y‘ yow will evei be, as ybw have been, a faythefull sei vant 
unto y® busines of y® match, and will constantlye labowre to 
lemove whatsoever dyfficulties may opose themselves, though 
otheis may suggest unto hei Highnes y® contraiy, and y‘ hath 
made so large piofessions as yow did unto y° King here at yo' 
paiting, will never doe any thing so contiary to y^ King o’" master’s 
service, and yo*^ owne honoi, as to seeke to bieake y® amitie 
betwixt tiles Ciownes, and have theiefore, mtreated them not to 
give Cl edit to lumois y‘ ai raised rathei out of malice then upon 
any just ground ” 

Buckingham became at length angiy, lathei perhaps at the 
justness than at the fieedom of these lepeated obseivations, but 
his friendship for Aston remained intiie At the same time, the 
King too, and the Prince, m that anxiety to break off the match 
with which they had been inspired by Buckingham, intimated to 
Sir Walter their displeasuie at his having concurred with Bristol 
in fixing a day foi the espousals, without previously binding the 
King of Spam to the lestitution of the Palatinate, to which they 
well knew that Piince would nevei consent On the fifth of 
Decembei he wrote to the Duke to inteicede for him, and on the 
same day addressed to the King the following letter, the confused 
style of which, so different from his usual method of expression, 
cleaily indicates the peiturbation of his mind at the moment 
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“ Ma\ it I plcnso jo' Ma"', 

Upon y nndci'it.mclmtj from inj Lo. Duke of 
Buckinglmin of jo’Mn''* di'^pliMsurt touauK iim, (n'^ h j' 
greatest .itllicfion j' c\et I lete.nid) foi having tonfoniicd mv 
self to the opinion of inj L« of liii'-tol touilnngv’ Di“posonos, 
vv''’all Iiunuliticacknouleging my error, and then not pnsminng 
to v\ light unto JO' Ma" lav'll ife, I Iniiniilj inirLatcd liis Ilighms 
and iny Lo Duke to hc( oine ‘•nlor- unto yo' Ma' for jo' p.irdon, 
W’''‘ I doe y' hotter hope I have olitamod, not dovvting hut they 
liavc bccnc plca'^cd toliavt been my mediators unto vo Ma'*. 
And this heemg the fust icpiehcnsion j' ever I rcroavcd, I doc 
aUoe not doubt but it will cxlenn.ite my faulle when vo' Ma' ' 
shall ple.LsG to consult r j' what I then did uns gioundcd upon y* 
conccaving y* by y' mcancs yo' Ma" should have had yo' desy res, 
both in y match, <md in y' busincs of y* Pakitinatc, hou-soever in 
that tyme not precisely agreeing vv'*' vo' Ma" ' diiectioris, and 
y‘ by oposing my «elf nnto y' way vv*’' his Lo’’ intended to hold, 
I should so much have distracted yo’ iMa"" allaires hy a single 
action of iny oumc, vv''' I undcistood not how I could justific, 
having leccavcd no uairant for itl And I presume itt is yo' 
Ma"" pleasuie that I should be ever tcndci to doe anything j' 
might give distasts in bu‘-ine‘:scs of soc gicai importance, vrithout 
acleaic and pcifect duection I vrill not trouble yo' Ma"-* further, 
but, W'ltli my dajly pr.ijers for jo'Ma""long life, health, and 
liapie laigne, doe rest, 

Yo' Ma"" most bumble subject and servant, 

'IV Aston " 

Buckingham answered him by' a lettei in vrhicli haughtiness 
and anger aie so amiably chastened by kindness that it is matter 
of regret that its length should exceed the limits of this publica- 
tion “ In y oui letter of tlie fifth of December," begins the Duke, 
“ you desiie me to give you my opinion My ancient acquain- 
tance, long custom of lovung you, vv'ith constancy of fiiendsliip, 
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invRe^ me to ^do you this office of good will, and to servp j^ou 
ajCcoiding to your request ” He jiroceeds to lemind Aston that 
the Prince, when atMadiid, had distinctly apprised him that the 
restitution of , the Palatinate must be a condition foi the match , 
had sinqe written ,to him to the same effect, and was theiefore 
asto,n\shed tpjfind that he had consented to a day(foi the 
esjpousals without ^previpus secuiity foi the peifofmance, (all 
y,bich,,by^t^ie way,, is , contrary to the usual ^leport of histoiy) ; 
that ,^t had jbeenjtherefqre in^qqntemplation to,iecal both Bristol 
and himself ; “ butj” saySjthe Duke, “ I have with much difficulty 
prevented .^|ns , so ,that it lyill be now in your power, ,by your 
carnage, to, come, off, without repioof ” ,He concludes — " If you 
think, at (first sight, I, press a little hard upon this point, you may 
be pleased to interpret, it to be a faithful way of satisfying your 
lequest, and an epcpression pf ray affection to have you do all 
things suitable toyoui wisdom,, viitue, and honor,, and accoiding 
to the , pushes qfyour’s, 

G. Buckingham ” 

T 

Aston, in his answer to thisdettei,,on the twenty-second of the 
same month, says, "I have m qll thjngs with, so much qffection 
desiied to serve yo" Grace ,eveiy way to yo' satisfaction,, that it 
hath infinitely p^icted me, that -I should have done anything 
,wheiebyJ_might lessen, yo^ fyvourable opmipn.towaids me, but I 
bppe yo^ Grape, hafh time,set,ine sfiaight both w'’',his Ma"' 

^andhis,Highnes,,an,d pestoiqd, me to, the place in yo' affeption "irhich 
I -■formerly) had ” (A^^d this jin, deed the Duke. had fully ^accom- 
plished , 1 but these .Rebukes Jqft a deep impi ession on Sir Walter^s 
pjind,jjror, ip the) last) letter whicffljjSnd from, him, dated exactly 
ope month after the preceding, are^ these melancholy expiessions 
“ I am now here m,a_dangeious^time, in the greatest .businesses 
that have byn tieated of many yeais, and the bitterest stormes 
thieatning betwyxt these crownes that have byn these many 
ages. I have theiefore no hope to save myself, without I be 
guided by his Highnes’ and yo'^ Grace’s ti,usts ,and care of me ” 
He leinained, however, with t|ie highest ciedit, at Madiid, the 
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sole ministei, (foi Ins colleague Imd quitted Ins station in disgust, 
amidst tlic diflcrcnccs nlnch Ii.nc just non been related) tdl 1G25, 
nlien he returned, on the arcession of Charles the first, by Mhom, 
on the tuenty-cightb of No\cnibci, lfi27, htuas treated Ibiron 
Aston, of Foifar, in Scotland In Ib.'l) he nas again sent am- 
bassadoi to the court of Spam, uhetc he eontinued in that 
chaiactei till 1038 of this last inis‘.ion, nlneh indeed in\oUcd 
only ordinary inattois betneen the tno kingdoms, no pntieulari 
ha\e ocenued to me I’crhajis no man i\cr‘.(r\ed ins country 
^Vlth nioic fidelity to his King, ot equal di‘-ad\antagc to himself 
“ He ivas sci'jcd," ‘■ays a nieniotandnin pic'-encd in the family, in 
the hand-u iiting of his giandson, "Walter, thud Lord ^‘.ton, “ at 
the tune of Ins going into Sp.iinc, of di\ci‘. nianor'^and lordships, 
lyang in the counties of Stafloid, Wanricb, Derby , and Leiec'-tre, 
to the no Iccsc value than of 10 000/ p' an , the greatest part of 
uhich he lost and dispended in that «>er\iec’’ 

The giatitude of Di.iy ton's muse has consecrated the intmory 
of Lord Aston as a loiei and ciicoui-agcr of Fngb«h poesy, and as 
a most beneficent fi icnd I Ic had scarcely o\ cl^tcppcd childhood 
when he became a palion, foi m 1508 the ])oet dedicates to him 
one of the “ Ilcioical Epistles " In the piefacc to the Polyolbion, 
1(512, uc find this passage — “ Whatcici is herein that taste*' of a 
fiee spiut, I thanlvfully confess it to proceed fioin the continual 
bounty of my tiuly noble friend. Sir Walter Aston, uhieli hath 
given me the best of those horns ivliosc leisiiic hath efibeted this 
which I now publish ” Drayton’s woiks indeed abound u itli testi- 
monies of esteem and affection for him, fai too numci ous to be here 
inserted , but I cannot suppiess one sonnet, full of manliness of 
sentiment, and elegance of expicssion, addiessed “ to the worthy', 
and his most honoied friend, Ma Walter Aston ” 

I imU not stnie m’lmcntion to inforce 
With needless isords, )our ejes to entertnme, 

T observe the formnll ordinary course 
That everv one so i ulgnrli doth fnine 
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Our interchanged and deliberate choice 
Is n ith more firmc and true election sorted 
Than stands in censure of the common \ojce, 

Tliat with light humor fondly is transported 
Nor take I patterne of another’s praise. 

But ■i\hat my pen can constantly n\owe , 

Nor walkc more pubhque, nor obscurer, svnies 
Than anrtuc bids, and judgement \vill nllowe 
So shall my lo\c and best cndcaiours serve you, 

And still shall studio still so to dcsciac jou ” 

Lord Aston inairied Get ti tide, only daughtei and sole heir of 
Sir Thomas Sadleii, of Standon, m Herts, and giand-daughter of 
that eminent statesman. Sir Ralph Sadleir, and had by her five 
sons, and as many daughters Of these, Walter, Thomas, and 
John, the fust, fourth, and fifth sons, died in infancy, anothei 
Waltci, second son, but at length hcii, succeeded to the title and 
estates , and Herbci t, the third, was seated at Colton, in Stafford- 
shire The daughters wcie Frances, mairied to Sir William 
Pcrsall, of Canwell, near Lichfield, Gei tiude, to Heniy Thimelby, 
of Irnham, in Lincolnshiie, Constantia, to Walter Fowlei, of 
St Thomas’ Pnoiy, neai Stafford, Honoia, and another, who 
died infants Lord Aston depaited in the lattei end of July, or 
the beginning of August, 1639, for he was buried on the thirteenth 
of thejast-named month, in St Mary’s chuich, in the town of 
Stafford 
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the only child of Thomas, Viscount Bindon (second of 
the sons who attained to manhood, of Tiiomas, thud Diihe of 
Noifolkj and brothei to the celcbiated Hcniy, Earl of Sunej) by 
bis third wife, Mabel, daiightei of Nicholas Bmton, of Caishalton, 
m Suiicy. The beauty of tins lady bas been bighly celebiated, 
and hei vanities and ecccntiicitics abundantly censuicd She 
was bom about the y cai 1578, and became, at an eaily age, undci 
the influence of one of those c\tiavagant predilections so frequent 
m youth, the wife of a person ccitainly of unsuitable rank In 
this mariiagc originated much of the iidiculc which has been 
levelled at her charactei, and, as iidicule ahmys deals in c\ag- 
gei-ation, the condition of hei first husband has been sunk by 
wilful misiepiesentation to uttei baseness Wliencvci hci name 
is mentioned his is suic to be coupled with it, and the description 
usually bestowed on him is “ one Pianncl, a vintnei’s son,” foi 
some have gone faither, and asscitcd that his fathei was a meie 
alehouse-keepei , but the truth is that his fathei, Henry Prannel, 
was an aldeiman of London, and in a time too when none but 
the most lespectable of the commeicial oidci wcie elected to that 
degree. He had piobably obtained his fieedom of the city in the 
vintneis’ company, and hence this silly slandei Heniy, his only 
son, who bad the lionoui of gaining the hand of this high-boin 
damsel, inheiited fiom him, in 1594, the manors of Beiewyk, 
and Rokey, otheiwise Waltei Andiews, with othei consideiable 
estates m the noithem pait of Heitfoidshiie, and these he settled 
on himself and his wife, and then issue, by a deed of the foiii- 
teenth of May% 1597, which fixes with toleiable piecision the date 
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of then mainage Piannel, liowevei, sin vivecl little moie tliaii 
two yeais, and left hei childless He was huiied at BaiKway, in 
Herts, on the twelfth of Decembci, 1599 

Such a widow was unlikely to lemain long; without suitors 
She Tvas addiessed by many, but her most aidcnt admiiei was 
Sii Geoige Rodney, a Somcisetshire gentleman, possessed of 
considerable estates, in the juime of life, and highly accom- 
plished It IS but common justice to liei memory to say, tliat he 
seems fiom the beginning to have cheiished a hopeless flame, 
since, in a coriespondencc of a most singular natiiie, uliicli mil 
piesently appeal, no hint of icproach is uttered on his pait, or of 
apology on hei’s , yet it has been said that she at fiist encou- 
laged him Howsoever this might have been, certain it is that 
she disappointed his views by becoming the mfe of Edward 
Seymoui, Eail of Heitfoid, who was at this time moie than sivty 
yeais of age, and had been alieady twice married Rodney, m 
the wild extiavagance of an ungovernable passion, had the teme- 
rity to peisevere in his suit, and was repulsed with fiimness, 
tempeied by a gentleness of mannei, vainly contrived, as it should 
seem, to calm the fury of his temper, and pcihaps to conceal his 
guilty impi udence fiom all but the Countess and himself It had 
no othei effect than to laise the tumult of his mind to madness 
"Having drunk m too much affection,” (to use the woids of 
Aithui Wilson, in his leign of James the fust) " and not being 
able with his leason to digest it, he summoned up his spiiits to a 
most desperate attempt, and, coming to Amesbury, wheie the 
Eail and Countess were then lesident, to act it, he letired to an 
inn in the town, shut himself up in a chambei, and wiote a laige 
papei of well-composed veises to the Countess, in his own blood 
(stiange kind of composedness) wheiein he bewails and laments 
his own unhappiness , and, when he had sent them to hei, as a 
sad catastiophe to all his miseiies, he lan himself upon his sword, 
and so ended that life which he thought death to enjoy, leaving 
the Countess to a stiict lemembiance of hei inconstancy, and 
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hamself a despeiate and sad spectacle of fiailty ” Contempoiaiy 
tiansciipts of the verses lefeiied to by Wilson, and of an answei 
fiom the Countess, lemam in the treasiiies of the Biitish Museum, 
unless we ought to doubt then authenticity, foi which I can see 
no sufficient reason , but this must evei remain mattei of opinion 
If they aie genuine, it is needless to say that they demand inser- 
tion heic if otheiwise, their mstiinsic meat might plead some 
apology foi this publication of them 

Sii Geoige Rodney to the Countesse of Heitfoid 

From one that languisheth in discontent. 

Dear Faire, receive this greeting to thee sent , 

And still as oft as it is read by thee. 

Then with some deep sad sigh remember mee , 

When bee thou sure this order I will keepe. 

My harte shall bleede as fast as thine shall weepe 
So if m sheddinge tears thou dost not fame. 

With drops of blood I'll pay thee tears againc , 

To make oure sorrowes somewhat like abound, 

That as thy eies so may my hart be drown’d. 

In which greife shall bee full, sighes shall be plentie, 

And for one sighe of thine, I'le give thee twentie , 

And to the audit of thy strange content 

Pay interest for the thoughts which thou hast lent , 

For too too well my fortunes make me knowe 
My hapless Loi e must worke my overthrowe, 

IVherein not death itself can come with paine. 

Were not my death made woeful by disdaine , 

By which the times may say, by what is donne. 

My father had one lost degenerate sonne. 

And I shall to the stocke from whence I came. 

Behold a blott both to my blond and name, 

Soe much to yield, where in disgrace I proa e. 

To fcmall softness, and unfruitfull loa o. 

Confess I doe shame is my best desert, 

Plantinge affection on a barren hart 

Twas nature s sinne thus to commix a ni)nd 

IVith beautie died in grainc so muchc iinkinde 
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No — ’twas my fortune’s error to %ow duty 
To one that bears defiance in her bcautic 
Sivcctc poyson , precious wooc, infectious jeu ell 
Such is a ladle that is fairc and crucll 
Hoivc ■ncll could I ivitb ajrc, cnmclion like, 

Liic liappic, and still gazcing on thy chcckc. 

In which, forsaken man ' mee thinke I sec 
How goodlic lo\ e doth threaten cares to mcc 
Why dost thou frownc thus on n kncclinge soiile, 

Whose faultes in love thou may’st ns well controule — 
In loi e — ^but oh * that w ord, I fcare. 

Is hatcfull still both to thy hart and care 
Am I too meanc in ranch’ I knowe I am, 

Nor can I raise the stockc from whence I came 
I am no Barron's sonne, nor borne so high 
Would I were lower, soc I avcrc not I 
As lowe ns cn\7'6 wishes could impart, 

Soc I could sett my sighcs beneath my hart 
Ladic, in breefe, my fates does so intend. 

The period of my daics drawes to an end 
The thread of my mortalitie is spunne, 

Canccll d my life, my thread of frailtic runne 
Death stands before my cics, and sajs my doome 
By destinic to die was not yet come. 

Tells me I might haae liv’d, and tells me truth, 

I am not sick yett in my strength of ) outh , 

But says in such a lamentable case 
I must not Inc to ovcrlne disgrace. 

And yields strong reasons, for, says death most clcnrlic. 

Such IS her pleasure whom thou lov’st most dearlic 

Oh be that wish accomphshed, to showc 

How it shall bee , but hope alas is a aync 

AVhen all my hope is clouded with disdain 

Nor, ladle, dare I blame you, since your choice. 

With avhomc in honour you doe now rejoice. 

Is worthie in himself, or indeed rather 
In beinge sonne to such a wortlue father. 

Of whom amidst my griefes I have confest 
He was of Seymors both the great’st and best 
Oh may his sonne be like him in his life 
Heer’s then a husband fitt for such a wife 
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Yett, had my father answered his degree, 

I might have bin as worthie full as hee , 

For I had then bin captive to love's might. 

More guided by my hart than by my sight 
Neglect of errour and the hand of heaven 
Are meerhe strangers, yett it might have given 
Well parted grace to frame a perfect creature, 

A constant judgment to a constant feature , 

For youth had then been match’d, a goodlie thinge. 
Not to the sapless autumne, but the springe 
But O ’ the time is past, and all too late 
I may lament, but not recall my fate 
Stricte stands the censure which report displays. 
That takes from mee the honor of my daies 
Revive my hopes — I cannot sincke in fame. 

My reputation lost, disgrac’t my name 
In virtue I am wounded, and can have 
No glory nowe but m the conquennge grave 
Sad memory to come this doome may give. 

And say hee died that had no hart to live 
Herein my greifes and I shall well agree 
I’le bury them, as they have buried mee 
Thus to thy angry beauty, pretious deare, 

A sacrifice of pittie wiU I reare , 

A sacrifice of peace, to end all strife , 

As true a hart as ever harboured life 
I may doe't, but my frailetie may forslow t. 

And, indeed, 'tis not fitt that you should know’t 
No, ladle, no , although I cannot Wynne 
Your love for suite, to die for love is smne 
Yet give me leave to singe my former songe 
I am too deeplie wounded to live longe. 

Though not to die in hast, but I protest. 

If death could make you thinke I lov’d you best, 
Would I were dead, that you alone might knowe 
How much to you I did both vowe and owe 
I strive in vaine my miseries are such 
That aU I doe or write is aU too much 
My wish I have, if I be understood, 

WiUing to scale my meaning %vith my blood 
Faire, doe not frett, nor yett at all be mov’d. 

That I hai e thus unfortunathe loi d , 
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Nor tliinkc herein rejiort disgraccfull for thee , 
Heaven knowes I cter thought myselfc univorthio 
Yett, if you have a thought to cast anaj. 

Cast it on mee, and soe jou may repay 
My serviee with some ease, and I in mjndt 
Commend that pittic I could never findc 
Thus ever bee, ns jou are, ever fair 
Rest you m much content , I in dispaire 

The Coimtesse’s Ans\\eie 

Divided in your sorrow cs, I have strove 
To pittic that attemp I must not love. 

For which your health j ou sent me (sith m v ainc. 
Because I could not keepe) rcturncs againc 
Soe nowc the case betiicene us twoc thus stands, 
My present state, and jour misliappc, tomimnils 
Wherein what should I say but what I sec 
Impute the faultes to dcstincc, not mec 
Poore IS the part of bcautie 1 enjoy. 

If where it vvinncs one it must one dcstroj 
Small cause have I, the owner, to rcjoycc, 

'I hat cannot take free passage in my chojee , 

But, for the fruitless paintingc of my cheekes. 
Must still become a slav e to him that scckcs. 

Or be term’d criiell, or, which is farre worse. 

Of death or bloudshcdd undergoe the curse 
Soc if one desperate in madnesse do it. 

Not yeildinge, I am ncccssanc to it 
Is bondage then the happincssc attends 
On those whomc evene one for faire commends’ 
Then surehe better much it is to bee. 

Rather than faire, in thraldomc borne and free 
But this I needc not plcadc, since bcautic’s mirror 
Occasions not your suite, but your own error , 

And some such men there are, in whomc opinion 
Of what doth seeme, not is, hath most dominion 
Those onhe that for excellent doe seeme 
What IS not soe, indeed, but in cstccmc. 

Which, though I will not tax for lust in anj’, 

Yett very lust, no doubt, it is in manj , 
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For uncompounded love, pure •\nd refin'd. 

Is a moste neate perfection of the mynde. 

And, being suche, must evermore effect 
Thinges like itself in qualitie elect , 

Which granted, love in these should seeke for grace 
Which faire are in condition, not in face 
So love a virtue is — Hoiv many then 
True lovers should bee found amongst you men ’ 
Such as preferr, by reason’s temperate fire, 

Lawfull dessert before unjust desire , 

Such as with goodness, in itself pure fram d. 

Are mildlie hot, not frantickhe inflam’d , 

Such ns with goodness doe affection measure, 
Grounded on cause of motion, not of pleasure 
Hee’s not fitt choice that passionatehe hovers , 
Lovers are men, but most men are not lovers , 

And this should make us froward in deniall. 

Since still wee knowe our miseries by tnall 
Successe and custom, to weake women foes. 

Have made men wanton m our overthrowes 
"What is’t in their attempts men have not vaunted, 
Because the worser of our sex have graunted ’ 

To vveepe, to threaten, flatter, he, protest. 

Are but in earnest lust, and love m jest 
Myself have heard it now and then avow’d 
By some whome use in folhe hath made prowd. 
That if by oathes one may his purpose vvinne, 

Noe perjury in such a case is sinne 
And can we then bee blamed il; being harm’d 
By sadd experience, wee bee stronglie arm'd 
With resolution to defend our wrongs 
Against the perjur’d falsehood of men’s tongues ’ 
But whither range I in this vaine dispute. 

Since what you seeke for is a wicked suite. 

In telling you are captive to love’s mighte. 

More guided by your hart than by your sight ’ 

I can but answer to the love you ow’d. 

The lov e that should have thank’d you is bestow’d 
Soe I must die m debt , my hart is gonne , 

You are not liee, and 1 must have but one 
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To him I have engag'd my blushless truth 
Love IS not wise in age , most rash in youth , 

And I applaud my fortune, which have mett 
That fate which grave discretion doth begett 
Terme age the autumne , ’tis a better play 
To singe in winter, than to weepe in May 
Somethinge I know , content is match’d with yeares. 
When to wedd younge is as to marry teares 
And whoe can choose but faithfullie affect 
That wisedome that knowes wiselie to direct ’ 

When youth with youth their race together runnt. 
Both Ignorant to guide, are both undone. 

And therefore doe not you my choycc molest , 

My match must please you, for it likes mee best 
Nor do you take the course to purchase love 
From one by striveinge howe you may remove 
My love from him whose nowe I am, for hee 
That is no friend to him is none to mee 
Thus farr to satisfie the feeleing paine 
Which in your letter seemes soe to complaine. 

And speakes for you with pittie more than witte. 
Have I an answere made, though farr unfitte , 

Unfitt, consideringe whoe, and whose, lam, 

Unfitt both for your comfort and my name 
Be not deceiv’d, nor take your hope by this. 

For, doeing soe, in truth you doe amisse 
If fate had mark’d mee your’s, full well you knowe 
Your earnest suit had Wonne mee long agoe 
But 'twas not soe ordain’d , then ’twere uneven 
To strive against the ordinance of heaven 
'Twas not the fortune of your lowe descent 
Your happe in haveing mee did not prevent 
Full well I knowe report in no wise can 
Deny your father’s sonne a gentleman 
Both hee and you have well deserv'd the same 
By ancient titles, and by worthie fame. 

And such you are, but what is that to mee 
To withstande destinie, or fate’s decree ’ 

The many honnours donne unto our House 
Make me not proude, nor being a new spouse 
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To my new Lorde 'tis not an auncient seate 
Of glone, but of ertue makes us greate 
Then hereinj to add greatness to your blood. 

Conquer desire , be greate in bemge goode , 

And you shall herein much more honor finde, 
Makeinge your passions subjecte to your mynd. 

Than if thou were term'd noble, which lov’d stile 
Is, without vertue’s dresse, accompted vile 
In breefe, whereas you write the fatall strife, 
'Tivi-vtlove and my disdaine have doom’d your life , 
Herein my minde is, I would have you knowe it, 
Poorelie meethmke you strive to play the poet , 

And poets, I have heard, in such a case. 

Hold flattery and lieinge the best grace , 

For they are men forsooth have wordes to peirce 
And wound a stony heart with softmng verse 
They can worke wonders, and to tneke will mov e 
A marble hart they teach the art of love 
They can write sonnetts, and with warbling rymes 
Make woemcn as liglite as are the times , 

And, if I bee not then deceived much. 

Your last lines intimate you to bee such 
If you bee such, then I bclccvc with case 
That you canne die for love, if that you please 
Then dye as poets doc, in sighes, (fabe fee 
To corrupt truth) in sonnetting aye mee , 

With such like pretie dcathes, whose trimme disg^uise 
May barter yeilding hartes, and blind soft eies 
No, no, I never yett could heare or prove 
That there was ev er any died for love , 

Nor would I have you be the man begine 
The earnest daunce for such a sportive sinne 
For what would prove a laughter for an age , 

Stuffe for a play , fitt matter for a stage 
But, that I may not spend my time in words. 

Thus much my leisure and my witte affordes. 

To make you thinke the paincs you did employ 

Were not all spent on one both nice and coy 

In honourable meaninge nowe it restes 

That you for worthe’s sake graunt mee two requests 
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Pirst, to desist joiir suit, nnd gucltss scope 
To the licentious nptness of jour hope , 

Nc\t, tlmt jou dnre not to attempt the pnsoige 
Of more replies, by letters, or by message 
The first suite I'll entrente it at jour hand, 

And for the latter of them, I k comniaundc 
In docing svhich jou gi\c me cause to saj 
'lhat some thoughts on jou arc not cast auaj 
Else, all mj loi c is firmclic pine d, therefore 
Hope for no fas our — I iiill lose no more 

Sii Gcoigc Rodnc}, bcfoic hcc lolled liimsclfe 

AVhnt shall I doc that am undone ? 

'Where shall I (lie, mjsclfc to sluinnc ’ 

Ah mce ' inj selfc, mj sclfc must kill 
And jett I die against my will 
In starry letters I behold 
My death m the lieai ens enroll’d 
There finde I, urjtt in skies nboie. 

That I, pooro I must die for lose 
'Tiias not mj loic deseri'd to die, 

0 no. It a\ns univorthic I 

1 for her loic should not base dy’dc. 

But that I had no north beside 

All race ' that loic such iioes procures. 

For iiitliout her no loic endures 
I for her acrtucs her doc sene. 

Does such a loi e a death descri c ’ 

The Countess is said to have accepted a succeeding loi er of 
a milder cast, mth less coyness, yet uith unstained honour. 
Lodowick Stuart, then Eail, and afterwaids Duke, of Richmond 
and Lenox, paid his addi esses to hci m the chaste and mjsteiious 
spiiit of ancient lomance, and they were favouiahly lecened 
“ In the Eail hei husband’s time,” says Wilson, “ she was often 
couited by the Duke, who presented many a fair ofFeiing to her, 
as an humble suppliant , sometimes in a blue coat intli a basket- 
hilt sword, making his addi esses m such odd disguises” He 
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waited long and patiently for hei hand, the Earl of Hei tford sur- 
viving till 1621 She was now perhaps the iichest dowager in 
Englandj possessing, in addition to considerable pi operty derived 
from her first husband, a jointure of five thousand pounds a year 
settled on her by her aged Loid, and, piesently after his death, 
bestowed hei abated beauty, and increased wealth, on the Duke 
of Richmond She became once moie a widow, foi the Duke 
was found dead in his bed on the twelfth of Febiuary, 1623-4 , 
and now, again says Wilson, “ aftei Ins decease, Lennox and 
Richmond, with the gieat title of Duchess, gave period to hei 
lionoui, which could not arrive at hei mind, she having the most 
gloiious and transcendent heights in speculation , for, finding 
the King a widower, she vowed, after so gieat a Piince as 
Richmond, never to he hloivn with the kisses, nor eat at the 
table, of a subject , and this vow must be spiead abroad, that the 
King may take notice of the braveiy of her spirit But this bait 
would not catch the old King, so that she missed her aim , and, 
to make good hei resolution, she speciously observed hei rule to 
the last.” 

The same authoi informs us that “ when she was Countess of 
Hertford, and found admireis about hei, she would often discourse 
of hei two giandfathers, the Dukes of Noifolk and Buckingham, 
recounting the time since one of her giandfathers did this, the 
other did that But if the Earl, her husband, came in presence, 
she would presently desist , for, when he found her in those exal- 
tations, to take hei down, he would say, Fiank, Frank, how 
long IS it since thou weit married to Piannel which would damp 
the wings of her spirit, and make her look aftei hei feet, as well as 
gaudy plumes One little vanity,” adds Wilson. “ of this gieat 
Duchess may yet ciowd in this stoiy — She was a woman greedy 
of fame, and loved to keep gieat state with little cost, for, being 
much visited by all the gieat ones, she had her foimality of officeis 
and gentlemen that gave attendance, and this advantage, that 
none ever eat with her , yet all the tables in the hall weie spread, 
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as if theic had been meat, and men to fiiinish them , hut before 
eating time, the house being voided, the linen iCturncd into their 
folds again, and all hei people gia7ed on some few dishes Yet, 
where hei actions came into fame’s fingering, hei gifts were suit- 
able to the gieatness of hei mind , foi the Queen of Bohemia, to 
the chiistening of whose child she was a witness, had some taste 
of them, and, being blown up bj admiiation foi this bountj, 
either by hei owm design to magnify hei merit, or b\ others, m 
moelceiy, to magnify her vanitj, huge inventoiies of massj plate 
W'ent up and down, from hand to hand, that she had given tliat 
Queen, and most believed it, jet thej w'cic but papci pi events 
those inventoiies had a non est inv'entiis at the Hague they saw 
the shell, the inventoiy, but ncvei found the Icernel, the plate. 
Such diffeicnce theic is between solid woith, and any paper- 
greatness” Wilson, wdiose anecdotes do not always deserve 
implicit faith, IS probably correct in the view which he has given 
of this singular lady’s chaiacter It involved the strangest contra- 
iieties We learn fiom a lettei in the Straffoid papci s, that even 
m her dying moments she insisted on the observance of all the 
stately eeiemonics to wdiich she had accustomed herself, and was 
actually sun ounded by the officers of her household, bearing w hitc 
wands, and other ensigns of their respective stations, while a 
public recoid infoi ms us that she condescended to accept from 
James, in paitnership with another person, an exclusive patent 
for coining farthings 

The Duchess of Richmond had no children by either of her 
husbands She died on the eighth of October, 1639, and was 
bmied, with the Dube, under a most magnificent monument, 
erected by herself, in Heniy the seventh’s chapel, in Westminster 
Abbey 
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Sin Ileniy Wottoii had the happiness to possess one of those 
rate characteis m whicJi it is ditficult to say whethei the useful 
or tlie agieeable ueie most to he obseived He ivas equally 
remarkable for a keen and sobei sagacity, a biilliant wit, and a 
Inely and joeose Iitimom He Mas not only a piofound scholai, 
but well skilled also in all those elegant and delicate arts a just 
judgment in udiieh has acquired sinee his time tlic appellation of 
taste The seventy of his studies, and the abstiact foims of an 
acadcmictil life, had not pie\ented him fioin being one of the 
best bied men in England Indeed tine politeness is a cieatuic 
of natuie, and not of education, the issue of good sense, joined 
to a cheerful heait, and a mild and kind tempei, all of mIiicIi he 
possessed in an eminent degice In courts, in councils, in society, 
and m seclusion, his conduct was alike distinguished bi agiaccful 
singularity which all umndcied at, and scarcely any undeistood 
It was the icsult of that just estimation of men and things udiich 
in fact constitutes true philosophj He li\cd beloved, lespected, 
and admiicd and descended into the giave Muth a chaiacter 
M'holly unimpeached, and u’lthout leaving a single enemy 

His ancestors, and indeed the most of his family, had held 
consideiable employments undei the Croum, Math the highest 
reputation, from the reign of Heniy the si\th, till his fathei, who 
had been lepeatedly uiged to engage in public scivice, lesolved 
to sit down in hospitable piivacy on his ancient inheritance 
That gentleman, Thomas Wotton, of Boughton Malheibe, in 
Kent, was twice mariied, and Hemy, the subject of this memoii, 
his fouith, but only son by Ins second wife, Eleanoi, daughtei of 
Sii William Finch, of Eastu'cll, in that county, was boin at 
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Boughton, on the thirtieth of Maich, 1568 His education, in 
consequence probably of an eaily piomise of extraordinai y genius, 
was of an higher older than it has been usual in any time to allot 
to such a youngei son He was lemoved from the caie of a 
domestic tutor to Winchestei school, and from thence, at the age 
of sixteen, to Oxford, where he was admitted of New College, but 
lesided, according to the frequent usage of that time, in Hart 
Hall, in the lank of a gentleman commoner He afterwaids 
studied at Queen’s College, with the most lapid success, relieving 
however the labour of his seveiei occupations in more lively 
exercises of his genius, paiticularly in the composition of a tragedy, 
to which he gave the title of Tancredo It is a sufficient proof of 
the estimation in which he was held in his college that the 
provost, at a peiiod when diamatic composition was esteemed 
even disgi aceful, should not only have encouraged him to write 
that play, but should have even permitted the representation of 
It, as it should seem, by the students , for Isaac Walton, in his 
short sketch of Wotton’s Life, tells us that he was by the chief 
of that college persuasively enjoined to wiite it for then private 
use ” Walton adds that it was, “ for the method, and exact 
personating those humours, passions, and dispositions, which he 
proposed to represent, so performed, that the gravest of that 
society declared he had in a slight employment given an early 
and a solid testimony of future abilities ” The play howevei was 
never printed, and is probably wholly lost 
We have a remarkable proof of the vaiiety of his genius in his 
success in the three customary lectures read by him on his taking" 
the degree of Mastei of Aits, the subject of which was the human 
eye He treated it at once with such depth of physical knowledge 
and moral feebng, and with so much poetical and ihetoiical 
elegancy, that the celebrated Italian, Alberico Gentili, then 
Professor of Civil Law, and undei whom he studied in that faculty, 
gave him the familiar appellation of Henrico mi Ocelli,” and he 
was better known, during the lemainder of his lesidence m the 
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XJnnersitv, In tluit name than h\ Ins o^^l He contintie<i there 
for two vents after Ins fathers death, ^\hnh happened in laSO. 
and then ‘•et out to inaKe the tom of Eniope, nith .in .inmi.il 
income of one hundicd niatl\.s deiived from that c^ent He 
\a‘:itcd Fi.ance, It.al\, Get main, and tlic Lon Counfiies ti.ncllmg 
iindci feigned names nlnch he frcqucnlh cliangcd, .md pacing 
ahvajsasaRom.in Catholic, Ins immediate mcu genet .al lmplo^c- 
nicnt, and Ins final ohjeet the fpi.dificntions for a state^miin It 
seems probable indeed, from some passages of nntcrtain inipoit 
in a few of Ins letters n littcii during that (our to Ins fiund Loid 
Zouch, that he n.is c\en then in some soil of politic.il coiicspon- 
dcnce nith Eli/abctlfs ministers, nlncli may .lecount foi the .an 

of m\‘stei\' nhich he assumed He remained .ibinad for sc\ctal 

• • 

\cars, and soon .ifter Ins leturn, appaamth in l.jOt), the f.uounte 
Rohert, I3arl of Ess(\j appointed him one of Ins tno sccrct.ines, 
in which capacity he attended that nobleman in Ins expeditions 
against the Spaniards, as n ell as m Ins jouiney to Ircl.ind in l.jbb 
Essex, upon Ins return from thence, nas ch.irged Midi high 
tre.ason, and Wotlon, mIio perhaps had good ground to foicbotle 
the c.atastiophc Minch ensued, tied into Fnince, and from thence 
M’cnt .ag.iin to ItaU, and fixed Ins residence at Floicnce Heie 
he wrote his “ .State of Christendom, ora most exact and cm ions 
discovery of iii.inj secict passages .nid hidden mj stories of the 
times” It has been thought, .and ic.ison.iblj enough, that he 
composed th.at piece in the hope of remoMiig some ill opinions 
conceued of him by Eli/abeth, fot it contains in fact a defence 
of almost evcr> measmeof her reign, mixed Midi the highest 
eulogies on hei m isdom .and goodness 
In Ins foi mcr visit to Itnlj he h.id become intimately accpiainted 
with a gentleman of the name of Victt.a, M’hom he noM' found at 
Florence, in the office of secictaiy to the Gr.and Duke Th.at 
Prince, not longaftei Wotton’s aiiiv.al, had discoveied fioin some 
intercepted letters a design to poison the King of Scotland, and 
Mais anxious to put .Tames on his guaid against the assassins 
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"V jctta iccoimncndcd ^^(»f(on to con\i’\ the intclli/rcncr , and 
nitiodiiccd Iiim to the DiiKc, iioinuliotn he U’t(i\(d hi*' iri'-triK- 
tions, togeflici Mifli ‘•luli It<di.m .tutidotcs poi'-on as Inid 

been tdl tlicn iiidaiown to the Scots 'J Ins e\[)edition, u hull uas 
secieth pieg^nant ^utii the duel fntiirt e\(nts ot Ins life, 
inaiKed hj cnriiinstances of loinantie s)ni,'’idatit\ lie «i‘'‘-tuncd 
an Italian name, and, to a\oid oh^-ervation, paiticid.irh In 4irn 
of his o\rn coimti\, travelled po‘<l into NorWiiv, .nid llieie 
einhaihed foi Scotland, wlieie he found tin Kim,'' .it Stirling 
Theic is .1 soil, of inteiest in lA'.dtoiA ithition of Ins introdnetion 
to James which anv alteiation would weahen “ Ilemed iiu.ins,* 
savs Walton, h\ Ileinaicl LiiicKe}, one of the Kin"’** hedc hamher, 
to piociirc him a speech and piivate confeieiuewitli Ins M.ijc'.tv, 
nssuiing Inin tluit the hiismess which he was to negotiate was of 
such consequence iis had c.iuced the Gieat DuKe of Tiiscanv to 
enjoin hnnsuddcnh to leave Ins native toiintiv of Italv, to imjnrt 
it to Ins I\Ia)estv This being hy Bernard Linchcy made Known 
to the King, he, aftci .i little wondei, mi\ed with je.ilousj, tohe.ii 
of an Italian amhassadoi oi messcngei, lequiied Ins name, which 
was said to he Octavio Baldi, and appointed him to he heard 
piivatelj at a fixed lioiu that evening tMicn Octavio Baldi 
came to the piescncc chamhei dooi, he w.is ieque*-tcd to lav .iside 
his long lapici, which, Italian like, he then woie, and, being 
entcicd the chamhei, he found tlicicwith the King tlncc oi font 
Scotch Loich, standing distant in sevcial coineis of the chamhei, 
at the sight of whom he made a stand, which the King ohsciving, 
hade him he hold, and delivci his message, foi he w oiild unclei take 
foi the scciecy of all thatwcie picscnt Then did Octavio Baldi 
delivei his lettcis, and his message to the King in Italian, which 
W'hen the King had graciously icccived, aftei a little pause, 
Octavio Baldi steps to the table, and whispers to the King in liis 
owm language that he was an Englishman, beseeching him foi a 
inoie piivate confeience with his Majesty, and that he might he 
concealed dm mg Ins stay in that nation, wdiich was promised 
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and peifoinied b\ tlie King', dniing his abode tbeic, nliicli was 
three months ” 

IVotton returned to Floicnce with James’s acknowledgements, 
and, Elizabeth djing ^v^thln a few months, that Piince mounted 
the till one of England Soon after Ins aiiival in London, having 
found among the late Queen’s sen ants a Loid Wotton (foi she 
had bestowed a Barony on the eldei hiotlici of Heni\) m the 
office of Coinpti oiler of the Household, and being stiuck by the 
name, he demanded of that nobleman, to use again the woi ds of 
Walton, “ if he knew one Heniy Wotton, who had spent much 
tune in foreign tla^el The othei leplied that he knew him veil, 
and that he was his hiothci Then the King asking where he 
then na*:, nas ansneicd at Venice oi Floicnce, hut that by late 
letters fiom thence he undei stood (hat he would ‘suddenly he at 
Pans ‘ Send for him then,’ ‘^aid the King, ‘ and uhen he shall 
come into England, hid him repair to me’ Tlie Loid Wotton, 
after a little wondei, asked the King if he knew him, to which 
the King ansneicd, ' You must rest unsatisfied of that till you 
bring the gentleman to me ’ Not many months aftei thisdiscouise, 
the Loid Wotton hioiight his hiothei to attend the King, who 
took him in his arras, and hade him welcome by the name of 
Octavio Baldi, saying he was the most honest, and thciefoie the 
best dissemhlei that evei he met witli , and said, ^ seeing I know 
you neithei want learning, tiavel, noi evpei lence, and that I have 
had so real a testimony of youi faithfulness and abilities to 
manage an embassage, I have sent for you to declaie my puipose, 
which is to make use of you in that kind heieaftei and indeed 
the King did so most of the two and twenty yeais of his leign , 
buthefoie he dismissed Octavio Baldi fiom Ins pi esent attendance 
on him, he restoied him to his old name of Heniy Wotton, by 
which he then knighted him ” 

James indeed amply pioved the smceiity with which he had 
spoken of Wotton’s abilities, by giving him the choice of those 
three missions which weie at that precise peiiod the most impoi- 
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Vant — to Pavis^ Madrid, or Venue He had formed stiict 
ftiendslups with the most eminent intn m Itah, and his di‘?posi- 
tion, as well as his purse, nas ill suited to the habits of luMirioiis 
and splendid courts lie made his election theieforc for the 
Venetian embassy, and left England in the simng of IbO 1 Veiuee 
was at that tune in a state of siolent contention nilh tlie Stc of 
Rome, and James eiitci tamed hopes by fomenting tlic dnision, 
of detaching it n holly fiom that Chiireh 'J'he eelebnited Paul 
Sarpi, m c\ciy way formidable, and not least for being an teele- 
siastic, uas the chief diicctoi at that tunc of tlie Venetian 
counsels, Wotton foiincd a, close mtun.iey mth bun, and 
flattcicd him by transmitting to James the sheets of his famous 
history of the Council of Ticnt as they fell fiom his pen In the 
mean tunc Paul the fourth, uho had sueeceded to the papal throne 
amidst the heat of the feud, issued his sentence of cvcoinniunica- 
tion against the whole Venetian State , and its final separation, 
which Wotton had earnestly cndca\ourcd to effect, seemed to be 
at hand, when the Pope suddenly gai e u ay , and the dispute, u Inch 
had subsisted foi some yeais,was accommodated Burnet, m lus 
life of Bishop Bedel, who was chaplain to this embassy*, ascubes, 
mth the carelessness oi tlie inalc\olcncc uhieh equally distin- 
guished him, the failuic of James’s design to Wotton’s negligence 
or tieacheiy, and has been unwaiily followed by Weluood, but 
the aspersion has been u holly uiped an ay by Di Hichcs, in a 
statement of posituc facts, too large to be admitted in this place 
Wotton leturned fiom Venice mth undiminishcd fa\oui, in 
1610, when a smgulai cucumstancc cast a cloud o\er lus 
prospects On his jouincy tin thci, passing some daysat Augsburgh, 
he had been persuaded, m an lioui of cheeiful relaxation, to write 
a few words in one of those common depositories of German 
wit to which they ‘give the name of Alba The sentence which 
lie chose, certainly unwoithy of him, was " Legates cst \ii bonus, 
peregi^ missus admentiendum leipublicce causi,’’ which required 
an English translation to give it eien the nioiit of a pun, the 
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utmost to which it could be entitled More than six yeais had 
now passed, when Gaspai Scioppius, a busy Romanist pamphle- 
teer, happening to see this Album, published the ridiculous 
conceit in two several inyectives against James, as a specimen of 
the leligiop.and good faith piactised by that Prince and his 
ambassadoi James was highly offended, and Sir Henry found 
it necessaiy to apologize, which he did with great ingenuity, in 
a lettei to the King, and another to Volser, one of the chief muni- 
cipal officers of Augsburgh, both of which he pi'inted, and dispersed 
oyei Geimany, but this trifle ,is said to have sunk deeply into 
the mind of James, .and ceitain it is that Wotton remained unem- 
ployed, though not whoUy unconsulted, for more than foui 
succeeding years At length in 1615 he was appointed ambas- 
sador to the United Pi evinces, fiom whence, after a few months’ 
residence, he was recalled, and again dispatched to Venice He 
returned in 1617, to solicit fruitlessly foi the office of Secietary 
of State, vacant by the death of Sii Ralph Wmwood, and was 
soon after sent Ambassador extiaoidmaiy to the Duke of Savoy, 
and subsequently employed in several piissions into Germany, on 
the unfortunate affairs of the King of Bohemia The teimination 
of these last labours was marked by a noble instance of his high 
spirit and disinteiestedness Frederic’s hopes having been finally 
crushed by tbe issue of the battle of Pi ague, Wotton was piepar- 
ing to quit Vienna, when the Emperor, at his audience of leave, 
gave him a jewel worth more than a thousand pounds, a sum to 
him^ who was always necessitous, of veiy high importance He 
presented it immediately after to an Italian Countess, at whose 
house he had been by the Imperial order lodged Before his 
departure, the Emperoi was informed of this lemarkable fact, 
and expressed his displeasure by an official message, to which 
Wotton answered that “ though he had leceived it from his 
Majesty with thankfulness, yet he found in himself an indisposi- 
tion to be the bettei for any gift that came fiom an enemy to his 
loyal mistiess, the Queen of Bohemia ” 
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He was now once inoie appointed Ainbassadoi to Venice, where 
he remained till the death of King James, when he was, to his 
great grief, supeiseded, and letuined to sue foi some peimanent 
appointment the income fi om which might enable him to pass 
his declining yeais in tianquillity Fiom the hour in which he 
entered the public seivice he had been continually vexed by 
domestic necessities Seveial thousand pounds weie due to him 
for his expences in his repeated embassies, and he had long soli- 
cited in vain, even foi the smallest remittances His annuity of 
one hundred maihs, his sole patiimony, he had been obliged to 
sell early in his public life The leveisions of the place of one of 
the Six Cleiks in Chanceiy, and of the Masteiship of the Rolls, 
had been long piomised to him, but the only vacancy which had 
occuiied in the formei office had been filled ivithout any regaid 
to his claim, and Sir Julius Cmsai was still Mastei of the Rolls 
The following letter tiom Wotton to the Duke of Buckingham at 
that peiiod will best shew the painful cii cumstances undei which 
he suffered, as well as the ready wit which even so unpiopitious a 
subject could not banish from his pen 

“ May it please youi Giace, 

Having some days by sickness been depiived of the 
comfort of youi sight, who did me so much honoui at my last 
access, I am bold to make these poor lines happiei than myself, 
and withal to lepresent unto your Grace, whose noble pationage 
is my lefuge when I find any occasion to bewail mine unhappy 
fortune, a thing which seemed stiange to me I am told, I know 
not how truly, that his Majesty hath already disposed of the Vene- 
tian ambassage to Sii Isaac Wake, fiom whose sufficiency if I 
should detract it would be but an aigument of my own weakness 
But that which herein doth touch me (I am loth to say in my 
leputation) surely much in my livelyhood, as lawyers speak, is 
that theieby, aftei seventeen yeais of foreign and continual 
employment, eithei oidinaiy oi extiaoidinaiy, I am left utteily 
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destitute of all possibility to subsist at home , mueh like those 
seal fishes which sometimes, as they say, ovci sleeping themselves 
in an ebbing water, feel nothing about them but a diy shore when 
they awake , Avhicli comparison I am fain to seek among those 
creatures, not knonnng among men that have so long served so 
gracious a master any one to whom I may lesemble my unfoi- 
nate business Good my Lord, as } our Grace hath vouchsafed 
me some part of your love, so make me worthy in this of some 
part of youi compassion So I hcaitily rest. 

Your Grace’s, Lc 

riCNnY IVOTTON 

At length, on the twenty-sixth of July, 1G25, he was appointed 
Provost of Eton College a strange pio\ision for a rctiicd states- 
man, and jet the great Bacon, who nas his cousin and fiiend, 
had been now his compctitoi for it IIis cxtieme indigence 
prevented him for some time fiom settling liimself even in this 
humble ictreat, for liis personal liberty was threatened by his 
Cl editors He procured at last, throiigli the means of a man who 
had been a servant to his bi other, the Lord Wotton, and had 
obtained from that nobleman the ofiice of a cleik of the King’s 
kitchen, five hiindied pounds of his an cars fiom the Ciown A 
letter from him to his humble benefactor, praying his assistance, 
IS extant " My face,” says he, foi the want of this money, is 
Avnnkled with care , procure it for me, and you shall the next 
day find me m my college, with Invidice Remcdium wiit over my 
study door” He could not spaie fiom that sum even sufficient 
to put the necessary moveables into his apartments, and they 
were furnished by a contribution among the fellows of the college 
Soon after he entered on his office he was ordained a deacon 
To enumerate the particulars of the discipline of a school would 
be idle, but Sir Hcniy Wotton’s conduct in his new station must 
not be passed over wholly unnoticed He seems to have been 
the first leformei of that illiberal technicality which till his tune 
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prevailed in education , in otliei words, the first who discovered 
that justice and beneficence weie at least as necessary as vigilance 
and seventy, and that it was possible, in the prosecution of 
youthful study, to mingle delight with laboui From his first 
entrance on his unaccustomed and humiliating chaige he 
performed the functions which it requiied with as much ardour 
and zeal, and with as scrupulous a circumspection, as if it had 
been the first object of his ambition, and the constant employ- 
ment of his life His hours of leisure were passed in refined 
conversation, which no man better understood, oi more entirely 
loved, and in literary composition, in all paits of which he 
excelled He had projected, and indeed commenced, some 
extensive works, but left them unfinished Of those omissions 
none perhaps ought to be so much regietted as a life of Luthei, 
intended to include the history of the leformation in Geimany, 
which he was prevailed on to lay aside by Charles the fiist, who 
persuaded him to undeitake a histoiy of England, by a piomise 
of five hundred pounds a year while he should be engaged in it. 
Little hoAvever appeals to have been written, and piobably less 
was paid but we have enough fiom his pen to authorize us to 
lank him with the fiist writers of his age, in a small volume of 
his pieces in'' prose and verse, collected, and published after his 
death, by his gieat admirer, and hi other angler, the excellent 
Isaac IValton The most peifect, in all lespects, of these, is his 
treatise on architecture, as unalterably valuable for the soundness 
of Its principles, as delightful for the lively familiarity of its style 
The rest are “ A View of the Life and Death of Geoige, Duke of 
Buckingham a Parallel between the charactei s of that nobleman 
and Robeit, Earl of Essex, and an Essay on the “ Difference and 
Dispaiity” of their “Estates and Conditions,” which last howevei 
has been said, I know not on what authority, to have been 
mitten by the Lord Chancellor Clarendon A Panegyrick on 
King Charles the first, presented to that Piince on his return 
flora Scotland in 1633 “Moial Architectuie, oi a philosophical 
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suivey of Education togethei with ' Aplioiisms of Education, 
both which weie fiamed foi an intended laige work on that 
aiduous subject “ The Election of the New Duke of Venice, in 
1618,” with some small devotional tracts , seveial Letteis , and a 
very few shoi t poetical pieces 

Moi tifying indeed is it that they should be so few, foi the fame 
and value of gems of this nature aie not enchanced by then laiity, 
and many, even among polite leadeis, have scaicely heaid of Sii 
Heniy Wotton as a poet , yet who evei lead his veises without 
legretting that his life had not been wholly dedicated to the 
muse? No apology then can be necessaiy foi oinamenting this 
memoir with two brief specimens The fiist, addressed “ to his 
mistiess, the Queen of Bohemia,” is peihaps unequalled foi 
elegance and simplicity by any composition extant of the same 
ordei 


You, meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than jour light. 

You common people of the skies. 

What are you when the sun shall rise ’ 

You, curious chauntcrs of the n ood, 

Tliat warble forth dame Nature’s lays. 
Thinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents, what’s your praise 
IVlien Philomel her voice shall raise ? 


\ou violets, that first appear, 

By } oiw pure purple mantles knou ii. 
Like the proud virgins of the year. 

As if the spring were all jour own. 
What are j ou vvheii the rose is blown > 

So, when my mistress shall be seen. 

In form, and beauty of her mind. 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me if she were not designed 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind 


And how full of tiuth, and boldness, and beauty, is this living 
pictuie The very caielesness with which it is diaivn inci eases 
its value He has insciibed it “A Description of Spring, on a 
Bank, as I sate a fishing ” 


And now all nature seem’d in love , 
The lusty sap began to move. 

New juice did stir th’ embracing vines. 
And birds had drawn their Valentines 
The jealous trout, that low did he. 
Rose at a well dissembled fly 


There stood my friend, with patient skill. 
Attending of his tremblmg quill 
Already were the eaves possest 
With the swift pilgiim’s daubed nest 
The groves already did rejoice 
In Philomel’s triumphing voice 
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The showers were short, the weather mild. The fields and gardens were beset 
Tlie morning fresh, the evening smil’d With tulip, croeus, violet, 

Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now And now, though late, the modest rose 

She trips to milk the sand-red cow. Did more than half a blush disclose 

Where, for some sturdy foot-ball swam. Thus aU look’d gay, all full of chear, 

Joan strokes a syllabub or twain To welcome the new-livened year 

Sir Henry Wotton held his office of Provost for fourteen years. 
Towards the close of his life he besought the King to grant him 
the levei Sion of the Mastership of the Savoy, but his death, or 
peihaps the exertion of some more powerful inteiest than he could 
employ, prevented his succeeding to that benefice His health 
began to decline in the autumn of 1637, and on the first of 
October m that year he executed his last will, some legacies in 
which deserve to be paiticulaily remembered. He bequeathed 
to the King his pictures of the foui Dukes of Venice in whose 
time he was Ambassador to that State, painted by Edoardo 
Fialetto, together with a portrait of the Duke Leonardo Donato^ 
and a pictuie of the Venetian College, where Ambassadois had 
then audience,” and also his collection of the papeis of the 
eminent statesman, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton , To the Queen, 
“ Dioscondes, with the plants naturally coloured, and the text 
tianslated by Matthiolus, in the best language of Tuscany ” To 
the Prince of Wales, the poi trait of his Aunt, the Queen of Bohe- 
mia To Archbishop Laud, a picture of divine Love To Bishop 
Juxon, a picture of Heraclitus and Democritus to Sir Francis 
Windebank, " the four seasons of old Bassano, to hang neai the 
eye, in his parloui ” To Dr Baigiave, Dean of^Canteibury, all 
his Italian books, and his viol de gamba , To Mr, Nicholas Pey, 
his chest, or cabinet of instruments and engines of all kinds of 
uses, in the lower box wheieof are some fit to be bequeathed to 
none but so entiie an honest man as he is ” To the library at 
Eton, all his manusciipts not before bequeathed He desiied to 
be buried in the chapel of the College, and that a' plain maible 
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stone should be placed over his remains, ivith the following 
insciiption, a final proof at once of his wisdom and his wit — 

Hic jacet hujus sententise primus Author, 
Disputandi Pruritus Ecclesiarum Scabies 
Nomen alias quaere 

He survived however for two years, till at length, worn out by 
repeated attacks of fevei and asthma, he departed on or about 
the fifth of December, 1639 Sir Henry Wotton was never 
mairied 
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THOMAS, FIRST LORD COVENTRY, 


LORD KEEPER 


rEW peisons of extraordinary and highly deserved eminence 
ha^e been less spoken of in liistory than this nobleman; but it is 
not difficult to disco\ci the leasons He possessed a sound 
judgment, and honest heat t, and an equable temper , a manly, 
but well-governed, pride, which equally disdained the seivilities 
of faction and faiouiitisiii, .md an innate modesty, u liicli kept 
jealousy and envy alwajs at a distance A puie conscience had 
dictated to him that (he life of a judge Khould be almost u holly 
confined to his court .iiid his clo‘-et. .md he withheld himself 
therefore as much as possible from any concein in the aflaiis of 
the state Public men of his character rccenc the icuaidof their 
mciits in the piaisc of their grateful contcmpoi.aiics, .and may be 
said, to use a familiar phrase, to have but a life intcicst in then 
fame His iiiemor}, howevei, has been celebrated by Loi d Clai en- 
don. 111 no common strain of culogi , and I find m the Slo.inc 
Collection, in the Biitish Museum, .i small, anonymous, .and I 
belieie hitheito unpublished .md unquoted m.musciilit, intitled, 
“Of Thomas Loid Coventiic, late Loid Keepei of the Gieate 
Sciale of England, some notable obsci rations m the couise of lus 
life, and iiltiinuin v.ale to the woild ” But foi those two sources 
of intelligence he u ould h.ave been ncaily unknown to us 

His family dcuved its smnamc fiom the town of Coventiy, and 
its foitune was made by .John Coventiy, who was boin tlicie, 
became a meicei m London, and scived the office of Loid M.ayoi 
in 1425 Thomas, a junioi descendant fiom that John, was .i 
lawyei of eminence, and lose to the dcgiee of a Judge of the 
Common Pleas He maiued Maigaret, daughtei and heir to a 
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gentleman of the name of Jeficiics, of Ciooine d’Abitot, in the 
County of Woicestei, still the chief scat of the Eails of Co\entiy, 
and to them the suhieet of this ineinon was eldest son and hen 
He was educated undei the eye of Jus falliei till the age of four- 
teen, when he became, in Michaelmas teim, 1592, a gentleman 
commonei of Baliol College, wlicic he lemaincd foi tince years, 
and then came to London to study and piactise tlic law, and 
piesently gained the highest lepntation in tliat faculty. “ He 
was of the Innei House of Couit,” (the Innci Temple) ‘says the 
Sloane MS “ and no soonei, by an indefatigable diligence in 
study, attained the ban, but he appealed in the lustre of his 
piofession, above the com'on expectation of men of thatfoime, 
which he made good in the mamfestacTi of his exquisite abilities " 
It was several yeais, liowevct, bcfoie any mailc of public fa\om 
was bestowed on him, and it is vciy piobable that the piofits of 
his extensive piactice had induced him to decline many, at length, 
on the se^enteenth of Novembei, 161G, he was elected Recoidei 
of London, on the fomteenth of Maich, in the follouang yeai, 
w^as appointed Solicitoi Geneial, and on tlie sixteenth received 
the honoui of Knighthood at Theobalds In 1620 he uas pro- 
moted to the place of Attoiney-geneial, and, soon aftei the ac- 
cession ofChailes the Fust, Buckingham, having pi evaded on the 
King to dismiss his old enemy. Bishop Williams, iccommended 
Coventry to succeed to tlie station, which had been so long held 
by that pielate, of Loid Keepei, to which he was appointed on the 
first of Novembei, 1625 His lettei to the Duke, signifying his 
acceptance of that high office, cannot but be esteemed, in cveiy 
point of consideration, a singulai curiosity The oiiginal lemains 
in the Haileian collection 

“ May it please yo' Giace, 

I have, according to that liberty and favour w''' yow weie 
pleased to vouchsafe me, seriously thought of that gieate and 
u eighty business w"** you piopounded att Southampton concerning 
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myself, and do now letuine to yoi^ Giace that humble and dutifull 
answeie w'** in this space my caiefull thoughts have mmistied , 
wheiem I must beginn w*'' a synceie and haity acknowledgetne''t 
of that ahondant goodnes of his Ma*"" that hath bene pleased to 
cast lus eye upon so meane a seivant, and so highly to accept 
those pooie sei vices w'’‘, w‘’' a faythefull hait, but a weake hand, 
I have desyied to peifoim to his Ma*'', and his blessed fathei, as 
to think of so emmenent an advancement foi me, his unwoithy 
ministei , And I do likewise acknowledg to yo^ Giace all the duty 
and thaukes that can take hold of a faythefull and tiuehait, 
that both in this, and in all othei occasions that have conceined 
me, have, out of yo^ owne noblenes, mtei ceded foi me to his 
Ma“' and his loyall fathei And, howsoevei the gieatnes and 
weight of that place, beyond mine ability, have putt me into 
some peiple\ity of thoughts, yet, fiom yo’ fust moc”on, I did, 
and ev^ shall, blesse and magmfie God, that hath moied the hait 
of his Ma"' and yo^ Giace to be so giacious and mdulgente 
towaids me 

Now, conceining the mattei itself, I did at Southampton syn- 
ceiely piopound to yo" Giace those leasons, pioceeding fiom 
myne oivne weaknes, w'’' might move me to declyne it, and 
might move his Ma'" to think of a moie able and complete man 
to undeigoe so weighty a seivice and, having synce that tyme 
thought theieof again and again, I fynd nothing to abate in me 
the sense of myne owne infirmities, oi to deliv'' me fiom my feaies, 
but his Ma”'’® tliiyce gieate giace and goodnes, and the assu- 
rance I have of yo*^ most noble and constant favoui . But these, 
together w'** that dutyfull obediens w'^'* I owe to all his Ma‘'“ 
com''andements, biedd a gieat conflict in myself against those 
disabihtyes wheieof I am most conscious to myself, and have 
pioduced in me this lesolucion, to lay myself in all humility and 
submission at the feet of my So\eiaigne, to dispose of me as shall 
seeme best to his owne piincely wisdome and goodnes , w'’* if it 
be that way as yo^ Giace told me his Highnes did inclyne, I shall 
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dutifully obey, and faytlicfully undeigoc it, niy hope being that 
God, and the King’s Ma*'', ivill beaie n”' iny infirmities, and 
accept my tine bait, and willing cndcvoui and, if his bla*'' 
shall dcteimyne otheiwise, as it may be much hettci for his sei- 
vyce and the pubhque, so it wilbc more agt cable to my eouisc of 
lief and disposic-on, and to that moic private way w'*' my thoughts 
have bene addicted to, and, w'** nay ever it fall, I nilbc, as I 
am most bounden, 

Yo' Giacc’s most humble and faythcfull scivant, 

Kingsbury, Tiiomas CoyrNTinr 

13 Septdlfr, lG2o 

Some fugitive politieal pieces of Ins time, or shortly aftci, have 
placed him among the cicatmes of Buclvingham, but the imputa- 
tion is wholly unsuppoitcd by any lespcctablc histoiical e\idcncc 
In the lettei bcfoie us, wiitten on an occasion so likclj to pio- 
duce, and peihaps almost to justify, the hyperbolical flattery 
which was so much the fashion of that day, wc find only the 
manly expiessions of a genuine gratitude, and a respectful cour- 
tesy But we can have no better pi oof of the untiuth of the 
charge than fiom an anecdote in the pamphlet of Sii Anthony 
Welden, who never failed to vilify, and sometimes vciy falsely, 
those whom the Duke peculiaily favoured, oi by whom he n as 
notoiiously couited Buckingham, accoiding to that wutci, had 
endeavouied to persuade the King to giant to him. the doimiint 
appointment of Loid High Constable, an office of such cxoibitant 
power that loyalty itself had been known to tieinble at it The 
Lord Keepei had honestly advised the King to refuse but 
Buckingham’s ambition,” continues Welden, “ would not be so 
bounded, foi, upon the opposing it by Coventiy, he peiempto- 
iily thus accosted him, saying, who made you, Coventiy, Loid 
Keeper ?’ He lephed, ‘ the ICing ’ Buckingham sui-ieplied, ‘ It’s 
false, ’twas I did make you, and you shall know that I, who 
made you, can, and will, unmake you’ Coventry thus answcied 
him, ^ Did I conceive I held my place by youi favoui, I would 
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presently unmake myself, by lendeiing the seal to Ins Majesty,’ 
Then Buckingham in a scoin and fuiy flung fiom him, saying 
‘ you shall not keep it long and suiely, had not Felton pi evented 
him, he had made good his ivoid” The few enemies indeed that 
he had were made so hy his independence and his smceiity. 
The Maiquis of Hamilton, “ whose inteiest in the King’s affec- 
tions,” to use the woids of Loid Claiendon, “ was at least equal, 
and thought to he supeiioi, to any man’s, and who had moie 
out-faced the law in hold projects, and piessuies on the people, 
than any otliei man durst have picsumed to do never foigave 
his obstinate lefusal to affix the gieat seal to an illegal patent for 
an impost invented hy the Maiquis, and he was hated by the 
Eail of Manchestei, who had been hied a lawyei, and who, 
accoiding to the same noble wiitci, was unhappily too much 
used as a check upon the Loid Keepei,” when he peiplexed the 
counsels and designs of the Icing’s misadviseis hy inconvenient 
objections in law. 

But the cliaiactei given of him hy Loid Claiendon, in his 
glorious review of the couit and ministeis of Chailes, however 
long, and alieady many times reprinted, must he lepeated heie, 
without diminution 

“ He was a man of wonderful giavity and wisdom, and under- 
stood not only the whole science and mysteiy of the law, at least 
equally with any man who had evei sate in that place, hut had a 
clear conception of the whole policy of the government both of 
church and state, which, hy the unskilfulness of some well 
meaning men, justled each the othei too much He knew the 
tempei, disposition, and genius, of the kingdom most exactly, 
saw then spiiits glow every day moie sturdy, inquisitive, and 
impatient, and theiefore natuially ahlioired all innovations 
which he foiesaw would pioduce luinous effects Yet many who 
stood at a distance thought he was not active and stout enough 
in opposing these innovations, foi, though by his place he 
piesided m all pubhek counsels, and was most shai p-siglited in 
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the consequence of things, yet he was seldom kno^ni to speak m 
matteis of state, which he well knew were foi the most pait 
concluded befoie they weie hi ought to that public agitation, 
nevei in foieign alfaiis, which the vigoui of his judgement could 
well have compiehended , not indeed fieely in any thing but 
what immediately and plainly concein’d the justice of the 
kingdom, and in that, as much as he could, he piocui’d lefei- 
ences to the judges Though in his natuie he had not only a 
film giavity but a severity, and even some moiosity, yet it was so 
happily temper’d, and his couitesy and affability towaids all men 
so tianscendent, and so much without affectation, that it maivel- 
lously lecommended him to all men of all degiees, and he was 
looked upon as an excellent couitiei, without lecedmg fiom the 
native simplicity of his own manners ” 

“ He had in the plain way of speaking and deliveiy, without 
much oinament of elocution, a stiange powei of making himself 
believ’d, the only justifiable design of eloquence , so that though 
he used veiy frankly to deny, and would nevei suffei any man to 
depait fiom him with an opinion that he was inclin’d to giatify 
when in truth he was not, holding that dissimulation to be the 
worst of lying, yet the manner of it was so gentle and obliging, 
and his condescension such, to infoim the peisons whom he 
could not satisfy, that few depaited fiom him with ill will and ill 
wishes But then this happy tempei, and these good faculties, 
rathei pieseived him from having many enemies, and supplied 
him AVith some ivell-wishers, than fuinish’d him with any fast 
and unshaken fiiends, who aie always piocuied m couits by 
more ardoui, and more vehement piofessions and applications, 
than he would suffei himself to be entangled with so that he was 
a man rathei exceedingly liked than passionately loved, inso- 
much that It never appealed that he had any one fiiend in couit 
of quality enough to pi event oi diveit any disadvantage he might 
be exposed to, and theiefoie it is no wonder, noi to be imputed 
to him, that he letired within himself as much as he could, and 
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stood upon his defence, without making desperate sallies against 
glowing mischiefs which he knew well he had nopowei to hinder, 
and which might prohahly begin in his own uiin To conclude, 
his seeuuty consisted veiy much m his having but little ciedit 
with the king, and he died in a season most oppoitune, in 
which a wise man would have piayed to have finished Ins couise, 
and which in tiuth ci owned his othei signal prospeiity m the 
woild ” 

To lemove fiom this charactei any possible suspicion which 
might aiise of piejudices deiived fiom piivate fiiendship, poli- 
tical agieement, oi piofessional intimacy, let us hear the censures 
of the Sloane MS , wiitten, as we shall see, by one who conceived 
himself to ha^e leceived a ciuel mjuiy fiom the object of Ins 
piaise It discloses too, and witli a pen of no small powei, many 
paiticulais which Loid Claiendon has omitted 

“ The chaiactei of his outwaid man was this — Hee was of a 
middle statuie, somewhat bioad and loundfaeed, of liayie 
black , and uptight in his compoitment and gestuie , of complec- 
tion sanguine, and of a comely aspect and piesence Hee was of 
a veiy fyne and giave elocution, in a kinde of giacefull lisping, 
so that when natuie might seeme to cast something of impei- 
fecc^on on Ins speech, on due e\aminac''on, shee added a giace 
to the peifecc'on of his deliveiy, foi Ins woids i.ithei flowed 
fiom him in a kind of native pleasingnes then by any artificial! 
helpe 01 assistance Hee was of a veiy hbeiall accesse, and to 
all ad di esses piesented, affable , and, as hee was of a veiy quick 
appiehenc"on, soe was he of an exceeding judicious and expe- 
ditious dispatch m all affaiis, eithei of state or of the tiybunall, 
of heating patient and attentive, and, that w'"'* is not usually inci- 
dent to p"sons of dignitie and place, seldom in any distempeled 
mood, 01 moc'on of chollei , and it was none of Ins meanest 
comendac-ons that he was an helpei, oi coadjutor, of counsell at 
the hair, and undei stood better what they would have said in the 
case than what they sometymes did say foi their clyents soe 
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that theie appealed m Ins constitucon a kind of natuiall and 
unaffected insinuac'onj to ciecp into the good opinion of all men, 
lathei than any affected gieatnes to discountenance any, but 
nevei lashly to discontent many. Thiough the whole course of 
his life his foitune was so obsequious tliat it scernccl she alwayes 
waited upon him with a convoy, foi m all the stepps of his use 
he had ever an even and smooth passage, without any rubb oi 
mate in the check Foi his ciiidition, and acqiiisic'ons of ait, 
though all knew hee was Icained in the sciences, and most 
piofound in his piofcssion, yet, such was the liappmes of his 
constellac''on, that he lathei leaned to his native strength then 
depended on any aitificiall relyance Without doubt bee was of 
a most solid and im'oveable tempci, and voyd of all piide and 
ostentation , neithei was he cvei many iimbiageor disfavour with 
his Piince, an aigument both of his wisdomc and smcentie, 
neither in any fi action with his cqualls woithie of exception, for 
that of my Loid of Suffolk’s business was an act of his that told 
the woild in how little esteemc hee held gieatnes that would 
justle and stand in competition with justice, and it is lemaining 
among the best of his memoiialls that bee alwayes stood impieg- 
nable, and not to bee ov' come by might Amongst all and the 
many felicities of his life, that of his shoit sicknes, and the willing 
embiacement of death with open aimcs, were of the most lemaik- 
able obseivac'on, for it is oui finis qui coionat opus, and changes 
oui mortahtie into that of imoitall gloiie foi his sicknes was not 
contynued ivith any lingiing, oi loathsome languishing, noi soe 
piecipitate as that it beieaved him of the abihtie of disposing of 
his estate to the contentment of his posteiitie, oi hindied the 
composing of his thoughts to anothei and bettei worlde” 

" If in the biiefe collection of the state of this noble man’s 
foitune it may fall into suspic”on that I had some lelac'on to his 
p"son, or in some one lespect oi othei was obliged to his ., 
I assume the hbeity to tendei this testimonie to the woild — that 
J nev’^ had leffeienee at any tyrne to his seivice, onely m such 
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addi esses as fell unto iny lott as a suppliant I had evei the 
honoui of a fiee accesse^ with libeitie to speake as I could, and 
as occasion, and the cause lequiied, but, that which best may 
satisfie the suspicions that I have given myself the least scope of 
paitialitie oi flatteiy, eithei m favoui oi affecc~on, it is that I 
beleeve noe subject evei suffied m that degiee in losse of estate 
as I myselfe have endured, and onely by a i iile of his owne, lu 
suspending my sute in the Staichambei, the cause depending 
befoie in chanceiy, untill it had theie a fynall deteim)mac”on, 
wheieby I was deban ed,” Lc 

“ He enjoyed his place,” says Lord Claiendon, “ with universal 
reputation,” (oi, lathei, to use the vmids of Lloyd, who bestows 
on him a meagie page oi two, “ his place enjoyed him”) “ foi 
nearly sixteen jeais, and suie justice was nevei bettci admims- 
teied” Of all public men, m all times, he seems to have left 
the most unblemished leputation The Sloane MS mentions two 
giounds of aspeision against him, and two only, and defends him 
against each, the one, an imputation on his conduct towaids 
some mdmdual suitoi, which has been long since foi gotten, and 
of which no hint is any wheie else to be met vith, the othei a 
meie luinoui, founded on envious and unchaiitable infeience 
“ He had a noble fame,” says the MS , not that he past unac- 
cused, foi envy is a constant followei and peisecutoi of all gieat- 
nes, and detiacc'on an uttei enemy of deseit The cheif cliaige 
against him was that of Bonham Norton, wheiein the best and 
most impaitiall judgements consent that his accusei and clyent 
was much to blame in the eiioi of his accompt between a judge 
of equitye and a quondam advocate, and m a case wheie the 
accusei had befoie leceived ample satisfacc'on by the advantage 
and iigor of the law ” And, in reply to those who had whispeied 
that so gieat a foi tune as his could scaicely have been honestly 
acquired, we find this passage — “ Howsoevei, thus much I say 
that, could he have been lymmed to the lyfe, and I believe it, wee 
should not fynd in him much of blemish , and that the mayne 
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objection vulgaily infciicd on the amassingc of his Avealth could 
not well be done m jnsticcj might be ansireied to the full in this 
— that, his patiimonic considcicd, it was the gainefullncss of the 
places he past thiough, togethei with the gicat fortunes of his 
own, and his sonne’s, intei inai i lages, all concuiiing, and falling 
intoafiugall family, might soon wipe an ay all imputac'ons of 
the most malignant, and peiswade even detiacc"on itself to suflcr 
him to lest in peace, and, as we may chaiitably belce\c, in gloiy, 
as his posteiitie smviving lemaines in his lionoi and foitiines” 
Wood quotes a single line against him fiom an infamous libel 
published duiing the iisiiipation 
The Loid Keepei Covcntiy sat foi between tno and thiec 
yeais in bis high office befoic he was advanced to the peciagc, 
but on the tenth of Apiil, 1628, the dignity of a Baion was con- 
feu ed on him, by the title of Loid Covcntiy, of Aylesboiough, 
111 the county of Worcester He died, at Duiliam House, in the 
Stiand, on the fouiteenth of Jannaij’-, 1639-40, and aims bin icd 
at Ctoome d’Abitot, having been tAA ice maiiicd, fust, to Saiah, 
daughtei to Edwaid Sebiight, of Besfoid, in that county, and 
sistei to Sii Edwaid Sebught, Bart, by Avhom lie had issue a 
daughter, Elizabeth, udio became the Aufe of Sii John Haic, of 
Stow Bardolph, in Noifolk, and an only son, Thomas, his succes- 
soi, of whom Ins mother died in childbirth “ He mained and 
interred his first love,” says the Sloane MS , “ in the fiuyt of his 
primogenitus, now surviving, a Baion and Peere of the lealme” 
He remained to Elizabeth, daughtei to John Aldeisey, of Spui- 
stow, in Cheshue, and widoAv of William Pitchfoid, a citizen, 
and, as the same MS infoims us, “ lovely, young, iich, and of 
good fame” She brought him foui sons, John, Francis, Heniy, 
and William, of Avhom the fiist, thud, and fouith, became men of 
high distinction in the state , and as many daughters, all highly 
celebiated foi then talents and then viitues, paiticulaily the 
youngest, Doiothy, who, among seveial eminent peisons, seems 
to stand the fiist candidate foi the pious lionoui of having wiitten 
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" the whole Duty of j\Ian/’ together with the seveial othei valu- 
able treatises acknowledged by the anonymous author of that 
inestimable woik Those ladies weie Anne, maiiied to Sii 
William Savile, of Thoinhill, in Yoikshiie, Bait, fathei, by hei, 
to George, Maiquis of Halifax, Mary, to Heniy Thynne, of 
Longleat, m Wiltshiie, from which match the Maiquisses of 
Bath , Maigaiet, to Anthony, Eail of Shaftesbuiy , and Doiothy, 
to Sii John Pakmgton, of Westwood, in the county of Woicester, 
Bait 

Loid Coventiy published two or thiee small pieces which aie 
scarcely woith naming — “ An Answei to the Petition against 
Recusants” — “ Pei feet and exact Diiections to all those that 
desiie to know the tiue and just Fees of all the Offices belonging 
to the Court of Common Pleas, Chancciy,” &.c Many of his 
speeches m Pailiament aie also to be met with m punt, and a 
MS lemains among the Sloane papeis, wiitten by him, con- 
jointly with Sii Julius Caisai, intituled Oidinances foi the le- 
dress of sundry euors, defaults, and abuses, m the High Couit of 
Chancel y” 
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Francis, second Bail of Bedford, the brightest ornament of 
his eminent family, had four sons, of whom the two eldei, Edivard 
and John, left no male issue the third, Francis, had an only son, 
Edward, the successor to his grandfather’s honours and estates, 
who died also childless William, the fourth son, who highly 
distinguished himself in the ofi&ce of Lord Deputy in Ireland, and 
was created by King James the first, Baron Russell of Thornhaugh 
married Ehzaheth, daughter and hen of Henry Long, of Shengay 
Hall, in the county of Cambridge, and had by her an only son 
Francis, who, on the third of May, 1627, succeeded his first 
cousin, Earl Edward, and is the subject of this memoii 
Of the date of this nobleman’s birth, the form of his education, 
and the conduct of his private life, we have no intelligence He 
had arrived at a mature age when he inherited the dignities and 
vast possessions of his ancestors, and the first step which he made 
in the sight of his country displayed a character equally saga- 
cious, enterprising, active, and resolute It was in the pioject 
for draining those fens called the Great Level, and afterwards, in 
honour of him, the Bedfoid Level, which extend into the counties 
of Northampton, Cambiidge, Huntingdon, Noifolk, and Lincoln 
Of that stupendous woik he was the principal undertaker, and on 
the first of September, 1630, ai tides were signed for the perfor- 
mance of it, and ninety-five thousand acres of the inundated land 
were allotted to him, and to the few whom his example had 
encouraged to take infeiioi shares in the enterprise, as the uncer- 
tain reward for their labours In the autumn of 1637 the Earl 
had expended on it the immense sum of one hundred thousand 
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pounds, and on the twelftli of October, in that year, it was 
adjudged at a session of sewers, held at Peterboiough, that the 
work was defective, and the giant of land was reduced to forty 
thousand acies He peisisted, however, with unabated spirit till 
the horrors which disfigured the lattei yeais of Chailes’s reign 
had put to flight the arts of peace , but the undertaking was 
resumed in 1649, by his son and successor, to whom, and those 
concerned with him, the ninety-five thousand acres were regranted 
in 1653, and on the second of March it was decreed at another 
session, held at Ely, that it had been at length completely accom- 
plished All the ciicumstances of this gieat enterprise, so impor- 
tant in the history of agriculture and mechanics in England, as 
well as to the fortunes of this family, may be found in Sii William 
Dugdale’s “ History of embanking and draining ” 

In the great contest between the King and the Parliament, such 
a man as the Eail of Bedford could not have remained an inac- 
tive spectator His interests, as well as his honour, seemed to 
require that he should take an active part in it, and his capacious 
and fervid mind, suddenly detached from the contemplation of a 
mighty object in private oaconomy, pined for employment He 
engaged with warmth, not to say violence, with the popular party, 
and pi esently became the leader of it in the House of Peers " He 
was there,” says the Earl of Clarendon, " the great contrivei and 
principal agent of those who weie for asseiting the liberty of the 
subject , but a wise man, and of too great and plentiful a fortune 
to wish a subveision of the government , and it qmckly appeared 
that he only intended to make himself and his fi lends great at 
court, not at all to lessen the court itself” In the fuitheranee of 
this view, he earned himself towards the King with the most 
piofound respect, and with all professions of loyalty and zeal foi 
his service , and contiived to live in a decent and grave familiaiity 
with the ministers, while in Parliament he decried then measures 
and their motives with the utmost eagerness So too, with regard 
to ecclesiastical matters, while he openly espoused the puritan 
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faction^ the gieat leadei of which, Pytn, was his most intimate 
and confidential associate, as well in piivate as public life, he was 
a fiiend, oi at least not an enemy to the legal establishment 
“ The Earl of Bedfoid,” says Lord Clarendon in another place, 
had no desire that theie should be any alteration in the govern- 
ment of the church, and had always lived towai d my Loi d of 
Canteihury himself with all lespect and leverence, and frequently 
visited and dined with him , subscribed liberally to the lepair of 
St Paul’s church, and seconded all pious undertakings , though, 
it IS tiue, he did not discountenance notoriously those of the 
cleigy who weie unconformable ” This nobleman, in fine, who 
had the foitune to live in an age when patnotism was less 
frequently professed than piactised, may peihaps he properly 
esteemed the mam inventoi of a method of opposition too fami- 
liar to us of latei days, but which then chaimed some by its 
novelty, and others by its apparent impai tiality, while it gained 
some credit with all paities, because there had not yet been time 
to detect its selfishness and insincerity 

Charles, who possessed moie penetiation than any of his 
ministers, foi Strafford had been lately diagged fromhis councils, 
easily discerned the Bail’s motives, and endeavoured to profit by 
them He secretly determined to form a new administration, 
composed chiefly of the most important men in the discontented 
party, and to place the Earl of Bedford at their head In the 
mean time the Earl conducted with the most active assiduity the 
affairs of his faction, m which he possessed moie authority, and 
was trusted with more confidence than any othei of its leaders 
He had the chief management of the treaty with the Scottish 
Commissi oneis at Ripon, m 1640, on which the Parliament had 
built so much, and which in fact produced such important results, 
and, on his letuin to London, was the foremost, both in public 
and private, in the piosecution of the Earl of Sti afford Aichbi- 
shop Laud, in his “ Histoi y of his own Troubles and Trial,” says. 
This Lord was one of the main plotteis of Straffoid’s death , 
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and I know wheielic, witli othei Lords, befotc thcFailiamcnt sat 
domi, determined to have Ins blood ” This passage has been 
charged with Ignorance, oi wilful inisieprcscntation, because it 
has been since discovered that the Earl of Bcdfoid had about that 
time found occasion, as Mali he picscntly seen, to engage for 
Strafibid’s security, but of this Laud, m ho, M'hen he made the 
statement, M\as a close prisonci, urns pi obably m holly unconscious ; 
or if, indeed, he had been infoimed of it, there Mas nothing in his 
knowledge of that fact to affect the coriccfncss or veracity of his 
leport of the Earl of Bcdfoi d*s formei disposition The motives 
M'hicli induced the Eail to altci that disposition, and to reconcile 
himself to the loyal intei cst, arc, with an admirable clearness and 
conciseness, thus explained by Loid Clarendon, and the detail 
furnishes mattei of high cuiiosity for the histoiy of a mode of 
party intrigue M'hich M'as then in its infancy 

The Eail of Bedfoid secretly undertook to his Majesty that 
the Earl of StrafFoid’s life should be preser\ed, and to procure his 
revenue to be settled as amply as any of his progenitors, the which 
he intended so really that, to m3 knowledge, he had it m design 
to endeavour to obtain an act for the setting up the excise in 
England, as the only means to advance the Kings profit This 
Lord was the gieatest person of interest in all the populai part}', 
being of the best estate and best understanding of the Mhole 
number, and therefoie most likely to go^cm the rest He Mas, 
besides of gieat civility, and much more good nature than any of 
the other And theieforc the ICmg, resohing to do his business 
with that party by him, resolved to make him Lord High Trea- 
surer of England, in the place of the Bishop of London, M’ho m as 
as mlhng to lay doivn the office as any body was to take it up , 
and, to gratify him the more, at his desiie, intended to make hlr 
Pym Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had done Mi St John 
his Solicitor General, all which hath been touched befoie, as also 
Mr Hollis was to be Secretary of State , the Lord Say Master 
of the Wards , and the Lord Kimbolton to be Lord Pn\y Seal, 
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after the death of his father, who then held that place Others 
were to be placed about the Prince, and to have offices when they 
fell” 

This design, from the fruition of which at that paiticular point 
of time the happiest effects might have been expected, was 
suddenly frustrated by the Earl’s death In the midst of his 
negotiations with Charles, he was attacked, on the fiist or second 
of May, 1641, by a virulent small pox, which terminated his life 
on the ninth of that month, the very day on which the King, by 
commission, passed the bill of attainder against Strafford “ God,” 
says Laud, with his usual vehemence, “ would not let him live to 
take joy therein, but cut him off in the morning, whereas the bill 
for the Earl of Straffoid’s death was not signed till night ” Lord 
Clarendon, with becoming coolness and impai tiality, tells us that 
“ he fell sick within a week after the bill of attaindei was sent up 
to the Lords’ house, and died shortly aftei, much afflicted with 
the passion and fury which he perceived his party inclined to, 
insomuch as he declaied to some of near trust to him, that he 
feared the lage and madness of this Parliament would bring more 
prejudice and mischief to the kingdom than it had ever sustained 
by the long intenmssion of Parliaments. He was a wise man, 
and would have proposed and advised moderate couises , but 
was not incapable, foi want of resolution, of being carried into 
violent ones, if his advice were not submitted to , and therefore 
many, who knew him well, thought his death not unseasonable, 
as well to his fame as his fortune, and that it rescued him as well 
fiom some possible guilt as from some visible misfortunes, which 
men of all conditions have since undergone ” 

This nobleman married Catherme, daughter and coheir of Giles 
Brydges, third Lord Chandos, and by her, who survived him till 
the twenty-ninth of January, 1653-4, had issue four sons and four 
daughters William, his eldest son and successor, was, m his old 
age, in 1694, advanced to the Dukedom, and from him the present 
Duke IS lineally descended Francis, the second, married, but 
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died childless m his fdthci’s life-tinic John, the third son, nho 
who was hied to mill taiy seivicc, died nnmauicd m 1G81 and 
Edwai d, the youngest, left five sons, of whom the second, Edn ard, 
was, for his distinguished na\al sei vices, cte«itcd Earl of Orfoid, 
&c in 1697 The daughtcis of Eail Fiancis neie Catherine, 
mauiedto RobeitGicville,LoidBioolvc Anne, to Gcoige Digby, 
Eail of Biistol hlaigaiet, fust, to James Hay, Eail of Caili'jle , 
secondly, to Edwai d Montague, Eail ofManchestci , and, thiidly, 
to Roheit Rich, Eail of Warwick and Holland Diana, the 
youngest daughter, hecame wife to Fiancis, Lord Newport, 
ancestor to the extinct Eai Is ofBradfoid 
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Kin g Chailes the first, in his celebrated apology (foi doubtless it 
was the offspring of his heait and pen) published under the title 
of Eikon Basilik6, says of this nobleman, “ I looked upon my 
Loid of Strafford as a gentleman whose great abilities might 
make a Piince lathei afraid than ashamed to employ him in the 
gieatest affairs of state, foi those were prone to create in him 
gieat confidence of undei takings, and this was like enough to 
betray him to great errors ” The just censure conveyed by these 
words IS expressed wrth a kind and noble delicacy Strafford 
possessed deep wisdom, and the highest honoui, but the one was 
clouded by choler, and the,othei by a vindictive spirit In the 
absence of those unhappy weaknesses he had an exact sense of 
pure and genuine dignity It was a piinciple which infused 
itself into all he thought, or said, or did , which attended him in 
courts, in councils, and in private society, increased at once the 
elegancy of his sentiments, and the grandeur and justness of his 
conceptions, shed an equal grace on his eloquence and demeanour 
in the Senate, and on his domestic conversation and economy, 
added weight to his advice, and vigour to his action This, m 
milder times, would have been in such a man a virtue , but when 
a mutual interchange of condescension was necessary between 
King and people, when parties were to be leconeiled, and confi- 
dence restored, and the changing events and humours of each 
day lequiied a pliancy of manners, as well as temper, to meet 
then various iiiegulaiities , its effeets were highly pernicious. 
No public minister ever sought the welfare of the State with 
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more constant sinccut>, oi with Ic'-s icgard to Ins on-n pii\atc 
inteiests, and few have been so ill icqnitcd foi be, as well .is bis 
loyal mastei, pensbed in tbc defence of tbe politic.il establish- 
ment, 01 , to nsc.iteim of modern invention, of the constitution, 
of that day, and posteiity has not jet fiillj rendeted justice citliei 
to his conduct oi bis motives 

He descended fiom the senior line of one of the most ancient 
and poweiful families of the oidci of English gentrv , vvas the 
eldest son ofSn William Wentvv’oith, of Wcntvvoilli Woodlioiise, 
in Yoilvslme, hy Anne, dauglitct of Roheit Athinson, of Slow ell, 
in Gloucesteisliirc, an eminent R.inistci, and a Rcncher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and vv,as boin in th.it gentleman’s house, in 
Cbanceiy Lane, on the thirteenth of Apiil, l.iOS IIis education, 
the caily pait of which he seems to have received at home, was 
completed at St John’s College, in Cambridge, on leaving vrhicli 
he passed neaily two ycais in Fi.ancc, not extending his tiavcls 
beyond that countiy, and ictuincd in the spnng of 1G13 His 
fathei died towards the conclusion of the following jeat, when he 
inheuted, togethei with the title of Baronet, an estate to the full 
annual amount of six thousand pounds, largely chaigcd howcvci 
wnth poitions for youngei childien A man of such piopeity, 
possessed too of splendid talents, was not lilccly to icniain long 
undistinguished, at least by piovincial honouis In IGLI, Sir 
John, afteiw.aids Loid, Savile, who had misconducted himself in 
his post of Gustos Rotuloium foi Yoikshire, was obliged to relin- 
quish that office, to wdiich Sii Thomas Wcntw'oith was imme- 
diately appointed Savile asciibcd his disgr.ace to his successor, 
and, by some channel of inteiest now foi gotten, pievailed on the 
Duke of Buckingham to move the King to leinstatehim, and the 
favomite wrote to Wentworth soliciting him foi that puipose to 
resign He replied by a long and spiiited statement, and Buck- 
ingham conceded for the time, but the affaii pioduced a moital 
enmity between them, which subsisted till the Duke’s death, and 
peihaps contributed not a little to form the line of political 
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conduct fiist adopted by Wentworth In 1621 he was chosen to 
represent the County of York, and again m 1625, m the first 
Parliament of Charles the first He resolutely opposed in the 
House of Commons all those measures of the Court the doubtful 
legality of which was now discussed in that assembly with a bold- 
ness and freedom hitherto unknown, and was already considered 
as a chief leader, which indeed was every where his natural 
station, of the patty which he had espoused, when that Parliament 
was dissolved He was disqualified from sitting in the next 
by the appointment of High Sheiitf, which was forced on him 
purposely to that effect , and had no sooner entered on the duties 
of his unwelcome office than a wiit was put into his hands, even 
while he was presiding on the bench in a County Court, to remove 
him from his place of Custos Rotulorum The speech by which 
in the instant he disclosed this insult to the Magistrates and 
others then assembled is published in the "Strafford Papers,’ 
and furnishes an admirable specimen of the gieatness of mind, 
ready wit, and powerful expression, which always distinguished 
him 

These injuries, which had been inflicted at the suggestion of 
Buckingham, excited Wentworth’s resentment to the utmost, and 
naturally sharpened his opposition to those public measures in the 
direction of which his enemy was known to have so laigc a share 
In the close of the succeeding yeai, on his stedfast refusal to pay 
the sum charged on him by a loan levied without the authority 
of Parliament, he was imprisoned in the Marshalsea, and after- 
wards restricted for several months to a space not exceeding two 
miles around the town of Dartfoid, in Kent Soon after his 
lelease however he was a thud time elected by the County of 
Y^oik, to sei ve in the Pailiament which met in the spring of 1628, 
and leneived his effbits for the popular cause in the House of 
Commons with much apparent zeal, particularly in forwarding, by 
the utmost exertions of argument and eloquence, the memoiable 
Petition of Right, which it is well known was granted by Charles 
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in its fullest extent lie noiv declaied Ins opinion that the counliy 
ought to be satisfied with the concessions that it had obtained 
from the Ciown, suddenly abandoned a paity the violence of 
which he too well knew to expect that it should jicld to his 
suggestions, and oficied his services to the King, u ho, pic'-scd on 
all sides by difiiciilties, leceivcd him uitli open arms, forms of 
leconciliation passed between him and Bnclcinghain, ovei uhoin 
the assassin’s daggei then hung, and, on the tucntj-sc( ond of 
Julj, 1G28, he was laised to the peci.ige by (he title of Baion, 
and, on the tenth of the following Dcceinbci pioniotcd to that 
of Viscount Wentworth Within vciy feu ueeks aftci those 
dignities had been confciied on him, he uas appointed Lord 
Piesident of the Noith, Lieutenant of tlic Coun(\ of Yoik, and a 
Piivy Counselloi 

These extiaoidinaiy cii cu instances excited, as might be expected, 
in the two gicat opposing paities ccnsuies which agreed in nothing 
but the vehemence with which they ucic uttered Wcntuoith 
was bianded by the populai faction with the odium of a traitor 
and an apostate, while the loyalists held, oi aficctcd to hold 
him as a politician wholly guided by uisdoiii and viitiic, and 
doubtless, as is usual in such cases, he was misicprcsented by each. 
He had in fact been always earnestly attached to monai chy Tlit 
splendoui that suiiounds a Tliione, the an of geneiosity uhicli 
gilds the manneis of a Court , the dignified submission of coun- 
sellors who own but a single supeiioi , and the powei neccssaiily' 
annexed to the station of such rninisteis, wcic all well suited to 
the loftiness of his aident mind On the othei hand, the pait 
which he had liitheito taken in the House of Commons was as 
consistent with the stiictest loyalty as it was with tiue patiiot.sm 
and with common sense, noi had parliament yet been disgiaccd 
by the piactice of baiteiing opposition foi favoui and employ- 
ment It is an histoiical fact that he quitted the populai paity 
at the piecise moment when the powei of tlic Ciown had been 
leduced to auliolesome standaid, and all the just claims of (he 
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people satisfied Theie was a leinaikable agieeraent between the 
most impoitant features of the King’s chaiactei, and bis own, and 
it was always allowed, even by Chailes’s most implacable enemies, 
that be was a Piince in whose seivice theie was no dangei of 
deiogation fiom honoui Rushwoxth, a wiitei not to be suspected 
of paitiality to Wentworth, speaking of his accession to the royal 
cause, says “ His arguments foi the lights of the subject weie 
mixed with so dutiful an appeaiance of the highest concern and 
honoui both foi Ins King and countiy as made him geneially 
esteemed, and begot him an interest in his sovereign , whereupon 
Sii Richaid Weston, about that time made Lord Tieasuiei, with 
much application sought his acquaintance and fiiendship. Aftei 
then first inteiview they engaged in a neai familiarity, and soon 
aftei it happened that in some confeiences touching the populai 
humoui then appealing m the House of Commons, and the 
measiiies they weie on tending to no good, Sii Thomas Wentwoith 
pioposed such candid and rational measuies to be followed m 
that exigence of affaiis as evei aftei caused his judgement on all 
occasions to be much valued, and Ins advice pin sued ” Lord 
Claiendon, howevei, with that candour which, amidst so many 
peifections is the chief ornament of his noble histoiy, thus admits 
that the change in Ins political conduct was not wholly uninflu- 
enced by piivate motives “ His fiist inclinations and addresses 
to the Couit weie only to establish hisgieatness in the country, 
wheie he appiehended some acts of powei fiom the Lord Savile, 
who had been Ins iival always theie, and of late had strengthened 
himself by being made a Puvy Counselloi, and officer at Couit , 
but his fiist attempts weie so piospeious that he contented not 
himself with being secure from the Lord’s powei in this country, 
but lested not till he hadbeieaved Ins adversaiy of all powei and 
place m Couit, and so sent him down, a most abject disconsolate 
old man, to his countiy, wheie he was to have the superintendancy 
over him too, by getting himself at that time made Loid Piesident 
of the Noith” To quit the subject of Wentwoith’s political 
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change, I will obseivc that (he stiongcst pieiiiinption of its sinte- 
iity may be fan h foiiiulcd on the stiicl iiiiifoiinit) of his subse- 
quent public conduct 

The King, nm\ depincd of nuthinghaui, icicned Lord 'W’ent- 
M’Oith into the most unlimited confidence On the tenth of April, 
1632, he nas appointed Lord J)epul\ of liehind, Lord Falkland 
having been iemo\ed fiom that ofliee to make uas foi him, .is 
was soon aftci Loid "IVilmot fiom the station of Genci.il in chief, 
vliich nas also confciied on him He M.is iincstcd nith pmur-. 
nc\cr bcfoic gi. anted to anv go\crnor of that rountij, the c'ci- 
cise of which nas left .dmost n holly to his discretion. Ikforc his 
depaitiiie, he dien in hisclotiet the s\stem In uhich he pioposcd 
to ffovern a distiactcd and discontented country It nas full of 
wisdom and boldness, and icccncd the King's implicit appioba- 
tion Hcpicsaded on Chailcstopciinit him to call a Parliament, 
and the lush, who had not foi many yCiiis been (latteied by that 
sign officcdom, haded him as the icslorerof their independence, 
and giantcd supplies nith an .daerity cqii.il to the reluctance 
nhich then impeded .all fm.inci.il measures .it home All paitics 
liaveagiecd that Iieland had nc\ci befoie been so niscly oi so 
beneficently go\cincd, and the Deputy bimsclf, uith an honent 
piide, boasted of the success of Ins unicmitting cndc.a\oui3 
“ Very confident I am,” says be, in .i Icttci to the Loid Danby, 
“ that his Majesty hath now made himself moie .ibsolute rnastci 
of this kingdom by bis wisdom than .my of bis piogenitois were 
cvei able to do by then snoids” 

Amidst the genci.al conciliation, bo\ie\ei, inspiied by the 

mildness and piudence of his administiation, instances ofseierity 

occuiied which have left a stain on his incmoiy Patient amidst 

the difficulties .and solicitudes of the govcinmcnt of a State, 

Wentwoith lost bis magnanimity on occ.asions of peison.al oflence, 

and even made his state authoiity an instiument of pm. ate 

vengeance One of his gentlemen usheis, and an oflicei in his 

own legiinent of hoise, .i Mi Anncslc\, iclated to the Loid 

* 
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Mountnoiiis, having accidentally huit him in leinoving a stool 
on which he had lested his footj m the ceremony of meeting the 
Pailiament, Loid Mountnoms, a few days aftei, said at the Lord 
Chaneelloi’s table, alluding to some lepiehension which his kins- 
man had previously leceived fiom Wentwoith on a matter of 
military diseipline, “ perhaps it was done m levenge of that public 
affront which the Lord Deputy had done him formeily, but he 
has a brothel who would not take such a levenge ” These words 
weie intei preted as conveying a thieat against the Deputy’s life. 
A formal accusation to that effect was submitted to a council 
of wai, Loid Mountnoiiis happening to have the command of 
a legiment He was convicted, on an oveistiained application 
of some ai tides of a militaiy code lately instituted stripped of 
his militaiy rank and offices, and condemned to be shot oi 
beheaded, at the pleasuie of the Lord Deputy The Viscount 
Loftus, Chancelloi of Ii eland, having, in a moment of nutation, 
charged him at the Council Boaid with some paitialinteiference 
in a suit conceining the Chancelloi ’s family then pending befoie 
that body, and, on the Deput/s denial, having rejoined “ I wish 
to God I had not found it so,” was subjected to a tedious impii- 
sonment, endeavoured in vain to obtain his lelease by the most 
humiliating apology peihaps evei penned by a great public 
officei , and fell in the end, into iittei disgrace. On these misap- 
plications of authority Loid Clarendon lemaiks that Wentwoith 
had been compelled, upon reason of state, to exercise many 
acts of powei, and had indulged some to Ins own appetite and 
passion, as in the cases of the Loid Chancelloi, and the Loid 
Mountnoiris, the fiist of which was satis pio impeiio, but the 
lattei, if it had not concerned a peison notoiiously unbeloved, 
and so the more unpitied, would have been thought the most 
extravagant piece of soveieignty that in a time of peace had been 
evei executed by any subject.” 

In June, 1636, he returned foi a time to England , and lendeied 
to the King, in Council, an exact statement of all the matters of 
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ins government, togcthci witli Ins fintlicr designs foi the benefit 
of Ii eland, and foi the advancement of the lojal mtciests there, 
all which vv'as leceivcd with cxpicssions of tlie highest appiohation 
and giatitude lie toob (Ins opportunity to icncw to the King 
Ins suit foi an Eaildoin, foi he iiad .islced fiuitlc^sly foi tliat 
dignity two yeais before, and now piefaccd ins lequest by 
obseiving that such a maib of ins master’s favour would silence 
Ins enemies, and be an apology foi those .icts of violence winch 
have been just now spoken of, and some otheis with which be 
had been chaigcd, but he was again lefuscd Charles’s answeis 
to his applications have been pi cseived, and aic pieces of consi- 
derable intciest the fust, for the fnmness witli whicli tliat 
accomplished and unfoitunatc Pimtc asserts Ins resolution to be 
the sole dispensei of Ins owni favours , the second, foi sound sense 
and aigument and both, foi elegant conciseness of expression 

“ Now I will begin,” says Chailcs, in concluding a leltei 

of business fiom Hampton Coiiit, of the twenty-third of October, 
1634, " conceining youi suit, though last come to my hands 
And, fiist, foi the foim ; that is to say in coming to me not only 
primarily but solely, without so much as acquainting any body 
with It, the beaici being as ignorant as any This I do not only 
commend, but iccommcnd to you to follow always hercaftci, at 
least m what conceins youi own particular, for to scivants of 
your quality, and some dcgiees under too, I allow of no mediatois, 
though fi lends aie commendable, foi the dcpciidaiicc must come 
merely fiom me and to me And, as foi the mattci, I desire you 
not to think that I am displeased wuth the asking, though foi the 
piesent I grant itnot, foi I acknowledge that noble minds aic 
always accompanied with lawTiil ambitions, and be confident 
that yoiii sei vices have moved me moie than it is possible for any 
eloquence oi impoitumty to do, so that youi lettei was not the 
first pioposei of putting maiks of favoui on you, and I am 
certain that you will willingly stay my time, now you know my 
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mind so freely, that I may do all things a mi modo , and so I 
lest yoiii assuied friend, 

Charles R ” 

The second denial, dated from Lyndhurst, the third of Septem- 
ber, 1636, IS as follows. 

Wentwoith, 

Certainly I should be much to blame not to admit 
so good a servant as you are to speak with me, since I deny it to 
none that there is not a just exception against , yet I must fieely 
tell you that the cause of this desiie of your’s, if it be known, will 
rather hearten than discourage your enemies , for if they can 
once find that you apprehend the dark settling of a storm when I 
say no, they will make you leave to care for any thing in a short 
while but for your fears , and, believe it, the marks of my favour 
that stop malicious tongues aie neither places nor titles, but the 
little welcome I give to accusers, and the willing ear I give to 
my servants This is not to disparage those favours, foi envy 
flies most at the fairest mark, but to shew their use , to wit, not 
to quell envy, but to leward service, it being tiuly so when the 
master without the servant’s impoitunity doth it , otherwise men 
judge it moie to proceed from the servant’s wit than the master’s 
favour. I will end with a i ule that may serve for a statesman, 
courtier, or a lovei — never make a defence oi apology before you 
be accused , and so I rest your assured fiiend, 

Charles R ” 

There is somewhat of sharpness in these letters that might seem 
inconsistent with the affectionate friendship which the King 
certainly entei tamed for Wentwoi th, but Charles’s personal attach- 
ments were coloured by the seriousness of his nature, and legulated 
by a discerning judgement. He saw the eriors of Wentworth’s 
character, and endeavoured to correct them by the wholesome 
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chastisement of pare riti'l .ultliouty \V < ritnort!i r< turn* <} m lie- 
succccdini; T^ou min I, mortifo Imt v ilh nn^h d » n fnlfliU, to 
Iiclaml, w hen the *tlf< n d ( omph ' mn of nil urn t .Ur d him to tie 
pLifoimanet of dutii -r v, huh ii id mil hitle rto h 'ii mi* xTj 
'riiLinlKtion of the .Sioitoh irleltiirn fi el In i n « oimiimio t* '1 
to thet e-huid, t spL( I dlj m »le proiiinfi off l*<o r, th> inh ihttntit' 
of Mhiih Mere mostK of Si .rtioih d'-tfint, .md prof* * ‘d tie 
ptiii.aMon eif the Kul H* e tpi d i y« rtiotn oS prmh m ♦ end 
fit mm '•s hi .nerterllln d mj i r H< ohli',* d ell tie '>( ot-r n ^ eh nl 
in luhnu! to taUv im o ith ot all '*i mi • , hs ^ huh tie. d o 
nb)uu d “ nil tern 'i mts, o itht, or bond- of mnin *1 eh f* le - . nd 
iU-'i'tanei niriiim-t iinv jitr^ons Mhitr-oinr b> fore*, i ithont his 
Miijist\\ ‘■oMne’n .inel n ^al enthorits intenrl into a din 1 1 
conespondeate v ith lie i^n *t It uler. of tie elm oiii» nte d in 
Stollanil, and f o istehi ibl\ ehimpi d tin ir ih ‘■n^ns on tie Irish bv 
his pusii.isieins oi me naM s , to'iK tin most Mtjoroiis ne 'snn t for 
cepii()pintr nn 5irin\ , anel totalis Irilstratid for tie line the hopr s 
ot the icbLlliotis p irt\ '1 hisi arelimiis ex t np items < oiisiime 1 
iic.nh thiOL Stats, anel m the me>rilh of Sr pti mhi r, Ib.id, |e 
passed oser, hy the Kint;’s prisnte (ommmd, to I ii"l md lb 
non obtained that mnk in tie IVini"e v hie h he hid s'» lom^nmi 
c.irnt’stls elesiioel on the tuelfth eif tlie fidloi.iiu' J >riii irs !e 
Mas cre.itcel Earl of Siiafloril, to mIiuIi tith vas aildid th it e»f 
Baton of llahy, and his nfiite of Dipnts of Iriluid si. is at the 
same time dignified hs the more lofts stsk of Lord Lenten, uit 
Chatles's aflaiis sstrt .it that prteisi Lpot h in a st Ui of the 
most ciilical urgency, and his servants mi ik, tiniiil, or elisalk e texl 
Among them Laml alone possu^sed at onet t.dents, Indelntss, 
honesty, and loyalts, but his breeding bad been that ul a tliureh- 
man. Ins polititMl moms sieie imnoM, and bis temper, as sudl 
as his habits, inclineel him to intolerance BetMoen him and 
biiafloid the closest fuciulslnp bad long subsisted, and the Ivimg, 
hoping that the cnlaigcd mind of the one might cot reel the 
occasional eiiois of the othci, noss determined to make them 
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the joint depositories of his entiie confidenee, and Stiaffoid the 
mam advisei of his goveinment. The Eail was accotdingly 
received into the Cabinet, and became in the instant the osten- 
sible chief ministei He pioposed an immediate war with the 
Scottish lebels, that Pailiaments might be summoned without 
delay both m England and Iieland, and that, as the supplies 
expected to be gi anted would be long in levying, a sura should 
be raised by voluntaiy contiibution among the nobility, and 
especially the King’s immediate seivants, to furnish the means 
foi the wai, and othei piessing exigencies of the State All was 
implicitly agieed to, and Sti afford, aftei having subsciibed twenty 
thousand pounds, depaited once moie foi Ireland, and aruved in 
Dublin on the eighteenth of March, 1640, wheie he immediately 
met the Pailiament, which clieeifully gave him foui subsidies. 
He appointed a Council ofWai foi that countiy, and ga\e orders 
for the laising eight thousand foot, and five hundied cavaliy, to 
be sent into Scotland, togethei with two thousand foot, and five 
hundied hoise, of the standing aimy of Iieland, the whole to 
serve iindei his command He ai ranged these great affairs in 
the space of one foitnight, and quitting that countiy, never to 
retain to it, embaihed, in veiy bad health, on the third of 
April, and reached London, m a littei, about the middle of that 
month 

He found the English Pailiament, which had been called by his 
advice, then sitting, and a powciful opposition in the House of 
Commons to Chailes’s requisition of supplies His illness had 
scaicely permitted him to communicate with the King on the 
posture of affaiis, when his Majesty, piompted by the misrepre- 
sentations of Heibeit, his Solicitor General, but, more especially 
of Sir Hemy Vane, then one of his Secretaiies ofState, and without 
taking the advice of any othei s, suddenly dissolved the Pailiament. 

It was believed by many, peihaps exti avagantly, that Vane had 
been piompted to counsel this measuie by his implacable hatted 
to the Earl of Strafford Jealousies and disgusts bad long 
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subsisted between them, and his enmity to that nobleman had 
been sealed by Straffoid’s imprudent, and possibly perverse, 
acceptance of the Baiony of Raby, to which Vane, from some 
circumstances of his descent, thought he rathei ought to have 
been preferred. Be this as it might, the dissolution of that 
Parliament was a seveie blow to Stiaffoid. The shaie he was 
known to have had in procuiing it had added popiilaiity to his 
powei Even the lepublican Whitelock confesses in his “ Memo- 
iials” that" the Eail of Straffoid, for preventing the giowth of 
the present evils, highly approved and magnified the King’s 
resolution of taking the advice of his Parliament of England, and 
had the honoui of the people’s good opinion for it ” But the 
chief misfortune was that it distiacted and disconcerted in great 
measure the compiehensive and well digested plan which he had 
laid foi the restoiation of order and tranquillity, undei a royal 
government 

This disappointment, together with the malice of the popular 
party, which could nevei foi a moment foiget the disci edit, as 
well as the loss, that they had suffered by his secession, perhaps 
induced him now to accept a militaiy command It had in the 
pieceding yeai become indispensably necessary to send troops 
against the Scots, who were piepanng with much activity to 
invade the noithera counties That expedition had been shame- 
fully mismanaged, and was concluded by a disgi aceful treaty, 
which could scaicely be consideied moie than a suspension of 
hostilities The King, who was alieady at York, determined at 
length to lead in peison his aimy against them, and Straffoid 
was appointed Lieutenant Geneial, under the Eail of Northum- 
beiland, who was named to the chief command, but was prevented 
by a sudden and dangeious illness fiom assuming it StiaflFoid 
theiefore entered on it, still retaining the commission of 
Lieutenant Lord Clarendon informs us that " he was scaice 
recoveied from a great sickness, yet was willing to undertake the 
chaige, out of puie indignation to see how few men weie foi ward 
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to serve the King with that vigour of mind they ought to do > 
but, knowing well the malicious designs which weie contrived 
against himself, he would lathei seive as Lieutenant General 
under the Eail of Northumberland than that he should resign 
his commission , and so, with and undei that qualification, he 
made all possible haste towards the north, before he had strength 
enough foi thejoiuney.” On his ai rival in Noithumbeiland he 
met the army shamefully flying, even without lesistance, before 
the Scots, who had possessed themselves of Newcastle , and now, 
again says Lord Clarendon, “ those who by this time no doubt 
were letamed foi that purpose, took that opportunity to incense 
the army against him, and so far prevailed in it that m a short 
time it was more inflamed against him than against the enemy , 
and was willing to have then want of courage imputed to excess 
of conscience ; and that their being not satisfied in the grounds 
of the quarrel was the only cause that they fought no bettei 
In this indisposition in all parts, the Earl found it necessary to 
retire With the army to the skiits of Yoikshire, and himself to 
Yoik, whither the King was come, leaving Noithumbeiland and 
the Bishopiick of Duiham to be possessed by the victois” 
Chailes, however, boldly testified his appiobation of Strafibrd’s 
endeavouis in this seivice by immediately conferring on him the 
Ordei of the Garter, into which he was elected at Yoik, on the 
twelfth of Septembei, 1640 

It was now that the King took the unusual step of summoning 
a great Council of all the Peers, to meet him at Yoik, and tb take 
into their consideiation his state, and that of the country In 
that assembly, as well as by his private advice to the King, 
Strafford earnestly lecommended the calling another Parliament, 
which it was at length agreed should meet on the third of 
November It was determined also to piopose a tieaty to the 
Scots, and that it should be held at York, but they declined it, 
alledging that they doubted the safety of their Commissioneis 
in a city where Sti afford, who had pioclaimed them traitors m 
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Ireland, kept his head quai ters. This declaration was esteemed 
to be, and indeed it was so intended, a public denunciation of 
vengeance against him by that people It was agi ecd to hold the 
treaty at Ripon, fiom whence, unhappily foi Stiafibid, and indeed 
for the countiy, it was soon after adjourned to London The 
meeting of the Pailiament, foi evei miseiably distinguished in 
English history by the title of the Long Parliament, appioaclied, 
and it became a question in the Cabinet whcthci StialToid should 
attend it, oi remain with the army Whitclock, the faiicst of 
the rebel wi iters, gives a more full account of the decision of 
that question than is to be found clseuheie, and thcic seems to 
be no reason to doubt its fidelity Tiie time of the meeting 
of the Pailiament,” says Wliitelock, “ drawing ncai, it uas consi- 
deied at Yoik whether the Eail of Stiaffoid should lepair to the 
House, 01 continue in the Noith with the army The King was 
eainest foi his going up to the Parliament, as one of whose ser- 
vices he should have gieat occasion, and placed such confidence 
in his faithfulness and abilities The Earl humbly desiied his 
Majesty to excuse his going (o the Parliament, alledging that he 
should not be able to do his Majesty any service theie, but should 
rathei be a means to hinder liis affairs, in legard he foresaw that 
the great envy and ill will of the Parliament, and of the Scots, 
would be bent against him, wheieas if he kept out of siglit he 
would not be so much in their mind as he should be by shewing 
himself in Pailiament, and, if they should fall upon him, he 
being at a distanee, whatsoevei they should conclude against him, 
he might the better avoid, and letiie from any danger, having the 
liberty of being out of their hands, and to go ovei to Ireland, or 
to some other place where he might be most sei viceable to his 
Majesty , but if he should put himself into then power by coming 
up to the Parliament, it was evident that the House of Commons, 
and the Scots, with all their party, especially being piovoked by 
his coming among them, would presently fall upon him, and 
piosecute his destruction. The King, notwithstanding these 
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reasons, continued veiy earnest foi Strafford’s coming up to the 
Parliament, for which he laid his commands upon him, and told 
him that, as he was King of England, he was able to secuie him 
from any dangei, and that the Pailiament should not touch one 
hail of his head The Earl thanked his Majesty, but replied, 
that if theie should fall out a diffeience between his Majesty] and 
his Pailiament concerning him it would be a gieat distuibance 
to his Majesty’s affairs, and he had lather suffer j^himself than 
that the King’s affairs should many measure suffer by leason of 
his paiticular The King lemained unalterable in his resolution 
concerning Stiaflford’s coming up to the Pailiament, saying that 
he would want his advice in the great tiansactions which weie 
like to be in this Pailiament, and, in obedience to his commands, 
the Eail came up to London ” 

Histoiy cannot furnish anothei instance of so many adverse 
circumstances concuiiing to effect the ruin of one man as those 
which in that houi surrounded Stiafford Puisued by the bitter 
hatred of the whole nation of Scotland, whose rebellion his 
vigilance would have thwaited, and his bravery chastised, of 
the Irish nobility, whose powei be had cuibed, to seive the 
inteiests of the community, and, most of all, of the party at 
home which he had justly abandoned misiepresented to the 
people of England, who had been mdustnously taught to considei 
him as the author of their imaginary afflictions, disliked by the 
Queen, whose influence he had always wisely opposed , and 
scarcely considei ed by his ministerial colleagues, whose envy and 
jealousy of his favoui, since that favoiii was now become a souice 
of dangei, had subsided into indifference But the giandeur of 
Straffoid’s spiiit, as well as the feivoui of his loyalty, was 
unalteiable A few eaily days of the Pailiament having been 
necessarily occupied by the usual foims which attend the first 
meeting of those assemblies, on the eleventh of November, Mr. 
Pym, in a long and studied speech, enumeiated the giievances 
of the nation, and concluded by asciibing them chiefly to the 
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counsels oi StiafTord Other leaders of the parly followed, and, 
as had been pieeonceited, each pouted forth against him the 
particular invective which he uas thouglit best qualified to 
maintain. Scaiccly a breath of opposition was hcaid, except in a 
few woids from the virtuous Lord Falkland , and it uas tumul- 
tuously determined that the Bail should be impeached of higli 
tieason, and bli. Pym was oideicd to state the resolution of the 
Commons to the Upper House, and to require that lie might be 
placed in custody Strafiord bad come doim to meet the attack, 
and had scaiccly seated himself among the Peers when his 
accuser entered, and prcfciicd the impeachment, generally. The 
Bail was ordcicd to withdraw, and, baling ivith difficulty 
obtained leave to utter a few words, lathcr in defence of tfic 
piivilegcs of the Peerage than of himself, was committed to the 
Usher of the Black Rod, and shortlj after, to the Tower. 

The consequent proceedings against this great man arc pcihaps 
better known than any other impoitant feature ofBnglish historj 
The virulent spirit of persecution and injustice by iihich they 
were conducted, and the dignified liiimilily, and noble fiimncss, 
witb which they wcie endured, produced so many touching 
circumstances which have found their way through the heart to 
the memoiy of the leader, that it would be impertinent to go into 
any lengthened detail of them Among them, the Iiornble feeling 
of levenge which dictated the impeachment, the tieachcry and 
perjury of the testimony of Sii Henry Vane, who disclosed some 
woids of obscure and uncertain import uttered by the Rarl at 
the Council Boaid, and invented othcis, the infernal deceit of 
the Lord Say, who put the King on a measuie to saic Strafford’s 
life which he knew would inevitably pioduce his destiuction, 
the shameful artifices piactised to intimidate the Crown and the 
Peeis , and the total absence of sufficient evidence to wariant his 
conviction of high tieason, oi undeed of any other impoitant 
public offence , stand pi eminently foi ward Yet more intei csting 
and affecting weie the entiic fiiendship and the helpless anxiety 
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of CbaileSj and the unbounded magnanimity and patience of the 
devoted victim the King’s piomisc that his life should be safe, 
and the Earl’s exquisite lettei, by which he released his Majesty 
of that pioimse, and besought him to sign the bill for his attain- 
dei , the wisdom and eloquence of his defence , the piety and 
philosophy of his prepaiation foi death , and the unexampled 
heroism of his depaitiiic He was beheaded on Towei Hill on 
the twelfth of Ma)', 1641 

StiafFoid’s mind and heait, as ivill cvei be those of truly gieat 
men, abounded in simplicity It is theiefoie that we find so little 
disagi cement m the reports of those who have iindei taken to 
pourtiaj them IIis fiiends ha^c not endeavouicd to conceal his 
faults, noi have his enemies lentuicd to deny his excellencies, 
but a candid chaiacter insists alwajs on a candid story, and he 
was perhaps the only eminent statesman whom paity spiiit has 
not dared widely to misicpiescnt, as ucll in private as public 
capacities. “ Thus fell,” says Whitelock, “ this noble Eail, who, 
foi natural paits and abilities, and foi impiovcment of knowledge 
by experience m the gieatest afTairs, foi wisdom, faithfulness, 
and gallantly of mind, hath left few behind him who maybe 
lanked equal with him ” And thus," more laigely writes Loid 
Claiendon, “ fell the greatest subject m power, and little infcrioi 
to any in fortune, that was at that tune in any of the thiee king- 
doms , who could well reincmbei the time when he led those 
people who then puisued him to his giave He was a man of 
great paits, and cxtraoidinaiy endowments of natuie, not 
unadorned with some addition of ait and learning, though that 
again was moic improved and illustrated by the othci, foi he had 
a leadiness of conception and shaipncss of expression, which made 
his learning thought moie than in tiuth it was. He was, no 
doubt, of gieat obseivation, and a piercing judgement, both in 
things and peisons, but liis too good skill mpeisons made him 
judge the woise of things, foi it was his misfoitune to be in a 
time wheiein veiy few wise men weic equally employed with him, 
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and scaice any but tlie Loid Coventry, whose tiust was more 
confined, vvdiose abilities vv’ere equal to his , so that, upon the 
mattei, he lelied wholly upon himself, and, disceining many 
defects m most men, he too much neglected what they said or 
did. Of all Ins passions his piidc was most piedoininant; which 
a model ate exeicise of ill fortune might have collected and 
lefoimed, and which vv^as by the hand of heaven strangely 
punished by bringing his dcstiuction upon him by two things 
that he most despised, tlie people and Sir Ilcniy Vane In a 
woid, the epitaph which Plutaich rccoids that Sylla wrote for 
himself may not unfitly be applied to him, ‘ that no man did ever 
exceed him, citliei m doing good to his friends, or in doing 
mischief to Ins enemies,’ for bis acts of both binds were most 
notorious ” 

But Sir Gcoigc Radcljfic, Ins Innsman, and most intimate 
fiiend and constant companion, biings us home to him in Iiis 
closet and at bis table, disclosing, m a cuiious piece w’hicli may 
be found m the appendix to the Strafford Papeis, togctliei with 
many remarbs on his public conduct, the most minute circum- 
stances of Ins piivate cliaiactcr and domestic life I will add a 
few extracts fiom that laigc and ii regular mass, and hav e done 
Radcljffe tells us that " he loved justice for justice itself, tiibing 
gieat delight to fiee a pooi man from a powciful oppiessor, oi to 
punish bold wichedness, wheieof there aie sundiy instances to be 
given, both at Yoik and m Ii eland, which lost him some men’s 
good will, which he thought better to be lost than kept upon 
those terms ” “ he boie a particulai pcisonal aflection foi tlie 
King, and was always a lovei of monarchy, although some that 
observed him in foimei pailiaments thought not so , itistiue," 
adds Sir George, “ he was a subject, and sensible enough of the 
people’s libeities , and he always thought they w cie best pieserved 
when they went hand in hand, and maintained one anothei . He 
always disliked the abuse of royal authority to the oppression of 
subjects foi private ends and inteiests, yet, it being most difficult 
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and hard to keep the inteiests of the King and people from 
incroaehing one upon anothei, the longer he lived his expeiience 
taught him that it was fai safer the King should inciease in 
powei than that the people should gain advantages on the King • 
that may turn to the prejudice of some particular sufFereis, this 
draws Nvith it the ruin of the whole He was naturally exceeding 
choleiick, an infirmity with which he had gieat wiestlings he 
had sundry fi lends that often admonished him of it, and he had 
the gi eat prudence to take in good part then admonitions nay, 
I can say that I, one of his most intimate friends, never gained 
more upon his trust and affection than by this freedom with him 
in telling him of his weaknesses. But amongst all his qualities 
none was moie eminent than his friendship, wherein he did 
study, and delighted to excel He nevei had any thing in his 
possession or powei which he thought too dear for his friends. 
He was never weary to take pains for them, or to employ the 
utmost of Ins abilities in then seivice No feai, tiouble, or 
expence, deteiicd him from speaking oi doing any thing which 
their occasions lequired.” In the duties and affections of husband 
and father, his conduct was not to be excelled 
The Eail of Straffbid was thiice mairied. fiist to Maigaret 
Clifford, daughter of Francis, Eail of Cumberland, who died 
childless , secondly to Arabella, daughter of John Holies, Earl of 
Clare, by whom he had one son, William, his successor, and two 
daughters, Anne, wife of Edward Watson, Lord Rockingham, and 
Arabella, married to Justin Macaity, son to Donogh, Earl of 
Clancarty, in Iieland. His third wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Godfrey Rhodes, by whom he had many childien, all of whom 
died very young, except one daughtei Maigaret, who survived 
him 
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This heroic nobleman was the eldest of the five sons of a 
fathei not less heioic, Peiegrme Beitie, who inherited the Barony 
of Willoughby of Ereshy fiom his mothei, Catheiine, fouith wife to 
Chailes Biandon, Duke of Suffolk, the lemaikable circumstances 
of whose flight fiom the vengeance of Queen Maiy, uuth hei 
second husband, Richard Bertie, and of then subsequent exile, 
have justly foimed a favouiite subject foi the modem writeis of 
memoirs of that time His mothei was Maty, daughter of John 
Veie, sixteenth Eail of Oxfoid 

He was bom in London on the sixteenth of Decembei, 1582, 
and received his Christian name from eminent sponsois, Eliza- 
beth’s then present and future favouiites, Robeit Dudley, Eail of 
Leicestei, and Robeit Devereux, Eail of Essex, together with the 
Queen heiself as godmothei His education is said to have been 
conducted with uncommon care, fiist, under the ablest tutors, 
111 his father’s house, after waids for a short time in the Univer- 
sity of Cambndge, and then in foreign travel foi the space of four 
years, but with little lesemb lance to the fashion of such toms in 
later days, and in a mode probably not altogethei consonant 
to the wishes of his parents, for he had eaily given way to a 
fondness for militaiy affaiis till it assumed the foim of a passion, 
and he seems to have lost no opportunity during his absence of 
obseiving the practice of wai m all it’s branches Thus he was 
at least a ivitness to all that passed m Essex’s expedition to 
Cadiz, and, if we may believe Lloyd, who in his '^Memoiis of 
Suffeieis m the Grand Rebellion” gives some confused paiticu- 
lais of him, an actoi also " His gieat spurt,” says Lloyd, " 
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so impatient of delay that, when it was voted that they should 
set upon the town and ships, he and the Eail of Essex thiew up 
then caps, and weie so forwaid that he was knighted in the 
market place, wheie he said ‘ an old woman with a stone knocked 
dmvn the Esqune, and the Geneial commanded him to nse a 
kmght’” His name howevei does not appeal in the list given 
by Camden of those on ivhom that distinction was confeired 
duimg the expedition, and indeed how much of the foiegoing 
idle tale may be coiiect is unceitain 

From Cadiz he v'ent, doubtless acconipanying his gallant 
kinsman Sir Francis Veie, whom he had lound at that place, and 
Avho just at that time left it for his command in the Low Coiintues 
Theie Beitie was piesent in most of the actions which almost 
daily occuiied, as he aftei wauls was in the sanguinaiy battle of 
Nieupoit, wheie he was tin ice unhoised, and m Mhich it was 
lemaikable that of fifteen bundled Enghsli who fought there 
under the command of the Veies, not one escaped without a 
Avoiind In the wintei of 1597 he visited at Pans Gilbert Eail 
of Shiewsbuiy, the English ambassadoi at that Couit, fiom 
Avhence, on his Avay honiewaids, he giatified himself by halting 
foi a Avhile befoie Amiens, then closely besieged He soon lion- 
evei became weaiy of inactivity, and einbaiked with the lomantic 
Eail of Cumbeiland on one of his expeditions to the Spanisli 
West Indies, fiom whence letuining, he soon aftei accompanied 
Loid Zouche m his enibassj’^ to Moscow, and, having seen as 
much of Russia as was piacticable, made the toui of Denmaik 
and Sweden, and had scaicely ai lived at home Avhen be set out 
on a visit to the Earl of Essex m Ii eland The death of his fathei 
had now invested him ivitli the Peeiage, and the possession ot 
great estates , but still restless and inquisitive, he sailed eaily in 
the spiing ot 1602 ivitli Monson and Levison on a piedatoiy 
cimse against the Spaniaids, and was piesent at then capture on 
the coast of Poitugal ot a galleon said to contain the value of a 
million of ducat*? 
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He condescended at length to a voyage of geneial science and 
elegant enquiiy, and piesently after the accession of James, went 
foi some months to Italy, aftei which lie made one of the Eail of 
Nottingham’s noble paity m his splendid embassy to Madrid, 
and on Ins letuin fiom thence, once moie indulged his favomite 
inclination by a shoit stay m the camp hefoie Ostend, the 
remaikable siege of which was then at it’s height He now 
settled finally m England The death of his mothei, •which 
occuried about this peiiod, produced consideiations which 
diverted Ins active mind to more tempeiate, as well as more 
impoitant objects He was advised that he had become entitled 
m her light to the Eaildom of Oxfoid, and seveial Baronies, as 
well as to the ancient hei editary place ofLoid Gieat Chamber- 
lain of England, all which had been foi ages held by the House 
of Veie, and the necessaiily tedious discussion of these claims 
terminated m the denial of the dignities, and the confiimation 
to him of the office He had also lately maiiied a lady whom he 
entirely loved. The honest contemplation of the dignity of his 
own station, of Ins extensive possessions, and of the untiied 
charms of domestic life, had opened \ucws entirely new to him , 
and now, had it not been foi the dismal occunences in Ins oivn 
country, which m the end called foi the best fi uits of Ins formei 
military expel lence, he would have descended to the giave, 
probably after a veiy long life, lemarkable only for unsullied 
honour, and uninteiioipted felicity But othei distinctions 
awaited him, and they must too soon be mentioned 

He now retned to a countiy life, in winch he mostly passed 
the lemamdei of this leign, with a high fame foi all the qualities 
which aie thought most to adoin a gieat man in that situation , 
but on the accession of Chailes the fiist, by whom he had always 
been much esteemed, he came again to the Couit, and not many 
months after, on the twenty-second of Novembei, 1626, was 
advanced to the title of Eail of Lindsey In 1630 he was elected 
a Knight of the Gaitei , m 1636 was appointed Loxd High 
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Admit al of England, and, on the using of the Scots in 1639, 
Governoi of Benviclc Cliarlcs Itowcici designed him for a 
highei seivice ivlien tlic awful occasion should oecin which now 
began to seem inevitable, and foi •winch himself, and Ins son 
Montague Loid Willoughby, the chief ciicnmst.inces of whose 
evcellent life will also be found in this woib, had been for 
seveial months engaged in ptepaiing then tenants and depen- 
dants When at length no altei native was left to the King 
but wai, he nominated the Eail of Lindsey Geneial in chief of 
his foices, and in that chaiactcr he attended his Majesty when 
he planted his standaid at Nottingham on the 2ath of August, 
1642 

Few days even had passed w'hen, accoiding to the fiequcnt ill 
foitune of aimies, a cause of discoid aiose betw'cen the fust and 
second m command Chailes had appointed his nephew’, Prince 
Rupeit, Geneial of the Hoise, and at Ins cat nest impoitumtj, 
had allow’ed to be inseited m Ins commission, which was not 
deliveied to him till aftci the setting up of the standaid, a clause 
exempting him fiom leceiving any oideis but from the King 
himself This impiudent step took in fact the Hoi sc out of the 
hands of the Geneial, wdio became ovei whelmed watli chagiin, 
and was pi even ted only by the aidoui of his loyalty fiom lesign- 
mg his chaige in the moment that he made the discoiciy But 
this was not all It pi cseiitly appeared that Rupert had made 
himself the King’s chief councelloi foi the conduct of the w’ar, 
and that Charles, fiom affection, or bettei opinion, oi submission 
to the Pimce’s lough and dogmatical mannci, most fiequently 
piefeiied his advice to the Gencial’s Lindsey, as the mam 
aimy of the lebels was in the neighbouiliood, and it had been 
detei mined to engage it without delay, stifled foi the piesent his 
lesentment The battle of Edgehill, in fact the fiist action of 
the wai, speedily follow’ed, and afforded an ample example of the 
mischief to be expected fiom the eiroi of making Piince Rupcit 
independent of the General, for by leading off his Iloise at his 
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OMTi disci etioiij m an imprudent puisuit eaily in the day, he left 
to the King, who in the beginning of the engagement had a fair 
piospect of a decided victory, the poor satisfaction of a drawn 
battle At this point of time, the reserve of the rebel Horse, 
suddenly discovering the absence of those of the King, made a 
furious charge on the centei of the royal infantiy, in which the 
Earl of Lindsey, biavely fighting with the lest, leceived a fatal 
pistol shot in the thigh The enemy instantly suiiounded him, 
and the Loid Willoughby, who happened to be close to him 
when he fell, cut his way thiough them in a desperate hope of 
lescuing his father, and fell also into their hands — —I will give 
the conclusion of this piteous tale in the words of Loid Clarendon, 
who has mingled with it some paiticulais of Lindsey’s character 
"The Eail of Lindsey was a man of veiy noble extraction, 
and inheiited a gieat foitune fiom his ancestors, which, though 
he did not manage with so great care as if he desired much to 
improve, yet he left it in a veiy fan condition to his family, 
which more intended the increase of it He was a man of gieat 
honour, and spent his youth and vigour of his age in military 
actions and commands abioad , and albeit he indulged to himself 
great libeities of life, yet he still preserved a very good leputa- 
tion with all men, and a veiy gieat inteiest in his country, as 
appeared by the supplies he and his son bi ought to the King’s 
aimy, the several companies of his own regiment of Foot being 
commanded by the principal knights and gentlemen of Lincoln- 
shire, who engaged themselves in the service principally out of 
their personal affection to him He was of a veiy generous 
nature, and punctual in what he undertook, and in exacting 
what was due to him, which made him beai that lestnction so 
heavily which was put upon him by the commission gi anted to 
Piince Rupert, and by the King’s pieferiing the Piince’s opinion 
in all matteis i elating to the war before Ins noi did he conceal 
his lesentment the day befoie the battle he said to some fiiends, 
with whom he had used fieedom, that he did not look npon 
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liimself as Geneial and theiefoie lie was lesolved, when the day 
of battle should come, that he would be m the head of his regi- 
ment as a piivate colonel, wheie he would die ” 

“ He was earned out of the Field to the next village, and if 
he could then have proem ed surgeons, it was thought his wound 
would not have proved moi tal and as soon as the othei army 
was composed by the coming on of the night, the Earl of Essex 
about midnight sent Sn William Balfom, and some other officers, 
to see him, and to offei him all offices, and meant himself to have 
visited him They found him upon a little stiaw, in a pool 
house, wheie they had laid him in his blood, which had lun from 
him in gieat abundance, no suigeon having been yet with him, 
only he had gieat vivacity in his looks, and told them he was 
sorry to see so many gentlemen, some whereof weie his old 
friends, engaged in so foul a rebellion, and principally diiected 
his discourse to Sir William Balfour, whom he put in mind of 
the gieat obligations he had to the King, how much his Majesty 
had disobliged the whole English nation by putting him into the 
command of the Towei , and that it was the most odious ingrati- 
tude to him to make him that return He wished them to tell my 
Lord Essex that he ought to cast himself at the King’s feet to 
beg his pardon, which if he did not speedily do his memoiy 
would be odious to the whole nation , and continued this kind 
of discourse with so much vehemence that the officeis by degrees 
withdrew themselves, and prevented the visit the Earl of Essex 
intended him, who only sent the best surgeons to him, but in the 
very opening of his wounds he died before the morning, only 
upon the loss of blood He had very many fuends, and very 
few enemies, and died generally lamented ” 

The Eail of Lindsey mairied Ehzabeth, sole issue by the first 
marnage, of Edwaid, fiist Lord Montagu of Boughton, and had 
by her nine sons , Montagu, his successor , Sir Rogei, a Knight 
of the Bath, Robert, who died in infancy, Peregiine, Francis, 
who fell m the field in Ii eland, Robert, Henry, also killed in 
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battle, Vere, and Edwaid and loin daughteis, Cdtbeime, 
wife of Sir William Paston, of Oxnead, in Noifolk, Bai‘ , Eliza- 
beth, man led to Sii INIiles Stapleton, of Cailton, in Yorkslme, 
Anne, who died a spmstei , and Sophia, wife, first of John 
Heiut, D D who was beheaded during Ciomwell’s iisuipation, 
and, secondly, of Sir Abraham Shipman. 
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SECOND LORD BROOKE 

Sir Fnlkc GievillCj ^\llOsc poitiait may be found ui tins woik^ 
together witb ':omc account of Ins life, luuing been cieated a 
Baton Arheu be was at an ad\anccd age, and unntaiued, the 
bonoui tvas limited by Ins patent, m default of hens male of Ins 
omi body, to Ins kinsman, Robeit Gicvdle, of whom I am now 
to speak, and who Mas the onU son of FuUvC Gicvillc, of Thorpe 
Latimei, in Ijincoln'^hiic, fust cousin to Sn Fulke, by Marj, 
daughtci of Chiistopher Copley, of Spiotboiough, in the county 
of York IIi‘. noble picdeccssoi, how’cvcr, many jears bcfoie he 
obtained, oi pcihaps even c\pectcd, the dignity of Pcciage, had 
considered this Robert ns his adopted son, and piepaicd him 
fiom the age of four 3 cats, by a suitable breeding, to fill uoithily 
that lank in society m ivhich he could not but be placed by the 
inheiitancc of a great estate His education thciefoic, as a 
gentleman as well as a scholar, was conducted ivith the nicest 
caie, in Su Fiilke's house, and aftcrwaids in the University of 
Cambridge, which lie left to tiavel on the continent, and, letuin- 
ing m 1627 , ivas immediately aftci elected to seive for the 
boiough of Waiwick in the Pailiament uhich called and 
dissolved early in that jear In the autumn of the following, 
when he had baiely passed the age of twenty-one, he succeeded 
to the Baiony on the sudden and lamentable death of the fiist 
Lord, and was shoitly aftei mariied to the Lady Catheiine 
Russell, eldest daughter of Fiancis, fourth Eail of Bedfoid 
It has been said that liis mind became strongly tainted by 
puiitan, and consequently republican, pimciples during his stay 
abioad , but it is httle likely that his kitd and caieful kinsman, 
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who was himself a patlcin of politeness as ^^ell as of lojalty, 
should have sent him to finish his education among’ the Cah i- 
nists of Geimany oi Swit/eiland It is far moie proh.ihlc, as h.is 
been also assei ted, that the first bias uas given to his political 
prejudices by his father-in-law, who, paitlv fiom natural rcstlc'^s- 
ness, and moie fiom ambition, stood foicmost .iinong those who 
opposed the government of Chailcs the fust in the hope of being 
appointed to diiect his measuies Bioohe, however, in vvhoin a 
hot and eneigetic tcinpci seems to have been piined to an upright 
heart, 1 an fai hejond the intention of his te.iclicis, who it inav he 
leasonahly supposed had foihoin to cntiiist then ical views to 
his youth and inexperience lie hccaine a sinccic republican, 
and his hatied of the Ilieiarchy even exceeded liis enmity to the 
Tin one Few among the disatTcctcd w’cre of that chaiactci, and 
they therefoie held the more firmly together He attached 
himself peculiaily to the Viscount Say, aveteian of that small 
paity, less pure and moic malignant than himself, and, the 
prospect of rebellion at home being then unceitam, or at all 
events distant, they detei mined to llj together to some land of 
piomise, vvlieic Kings and Couits should he unknown, and 
systems of goveinment moic at the meicy of speculators They 
pui chased theiefoie, fiom Rohcit Rich, Eail of Waivvick, an 
extensive tract of land in New England, which had been gi anted 
to him by the Crowm, and in 1635 dispatched Ihithei an agent, 
of the name of Fenwick, with pow'cis and insti actions to found a 
settlement, which succeeded so well that a town wms presently 
built, and called, aftei then joint names, Sayhrooke 
Before, hovvevei, it was ready for their leception the ferment 
of parties had arisen to such a height as to give them a fair hope 
of sufficient employment in their own countiy They delayed 
their voyage fiom time to time, as the storm gradually gathered, 
and at length finally determined to abandon their project on the 
breaking out of the Scottish lehellion On that unhappy occa- 
sion it IS well knoWTi that Chailes resolved to lead Ins army in 
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person to the boideis , to summon his nobility to meet him on 
his way^ at Yoikj on an appointed day , and then to lequire them^ 
as well as those of Seotland who were about the Couit, to sign a 
shoit declaration of then loyalty and obedience, and of then 
abhoiience of the pioceedings m that country “ Amongst the 
English nobility,” says Lord Claiendon, ‘^the Lord Say, and the 
Lord Biooke, two populai men, and most undevoted to the 
Church, and,intiuthto the whole government, positively refused, 
in the King’s own presence, to make any such protestation They 
said if the King suspected their loyalty he might pioceed against 
them as he thought fit, but that it was against the law to impose 
any oaths oi piotestations upon them which weie not enjoined by 
the law, and in that lespect, that they might not betiay the 
common libcity, they would not submit to it This administered 
mattei of new dispute in a very unseasonable time , and, though 
there did not then appeal moie of the same mind, and they two 
weie committed, at least lestramed of then libeity, yet this 
discoveied too much of the humoui and spiiit of the Court in 
their daily discouises upon that subject , so that the King thought 
it best to dismiss those two Loids, and requiie them to letuin to 
their houses ” 

Tlie detei mined spiiit, and the ligid candoui, evinced by this 
lefusal, highly recommended Loid Brooke to a paity which just 
at that time stood paiticiilaily in need of bold men, with unsus- 
pected motives He was couited accoidingly by the disaffected 
with uni emitting assiduity, and most ivillingly undeitook to 
become their leader in the House of Loids, foi they placed, 
according to Lord Claiendoii, the most entire confidence m him 
In the mean time the King endeavouied to persuade him by 
several civil offices that his late conduct at Yoik had not been 
interpieted in his disfavoui , summoned him again to the gieat 
council of Peers which was held m that City in Septembei, 1640 , 
and appointed him one of the Commissioners foi the treaty whicli 
was soon after held at Ripon ivith the Scots His acceptance of 
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that tiiist, if he meant to excici'^e it, seems to haieheen tlio onlj 
circumstance of his life 'wliich (ended to east a douht on his 
sinceiity, foi it afToided no alteinatue to him but to betiaj (he 
King, 01 his own paitv, and if he engaged acti\elj in (he nego- 
tiations, a fact not ascei tamed 1)j Instoij, lie < eit.iml} adopted 
the foimei coiiise Upon (he icmo\al of (he tiuity to London, 
on the meeting of the Long Pat li.iment, he returned to disiui- 
guish himself in that assemhlj In the most bittei Miiilcnce against 
Laud and StiafToid, and the most eainest cndea\ouis to eiiisii 
the uhole fahiiclv of Chuich and State, .md uhen tlic King u.is 
at length dinen to the fatal ncccssitj oft.ilvingnp aims, appi aieil 
among the fiist to oppose the lojal cause m tlie field, with the 
utmost fuiy of mis-diiected /cal and actnitj 

Wanvichshiic, and its MCinilj, in uhich he jiostcsscd that sort 
of influence uduch then ncccssaiilj attended the posees^-ion of 
laige estates, tvas the scene of Ins military opei.itions In the 
summer of 1G42 he* rcccned a commission fiom tlie Pailiamcnt 
to an ay the militia of that count}, and of Stafloidshiic, and 
having put his fine castle into as good a state of defence as the 
means of the countiy could alloiv, icpaiicd to London foi a 
fuither supply of military stores, tvith uhicli he had proceeded as 
fai on Ins letiiin as Edgchill, 'ulicii he uas met by tlic Kirl of 
Noi thampton, u ho forced him to leticat to Banbui}, ulieic lie 
was compelled h} the vigilance of that nobleman to tdiandon his 
cannon, which the Earl imincdiatcl} cmplo} cd to licsiege Wai u iclc 
Castle Bioohe, however, picsently piocuicd a leinforccment, 
and, having gained the advantage in a hot shiimish, raised the 
siege, which had been with difliculty sustained for the space of a 
foitnight He lemained theie till the autumn, uhcii the Earl of 
Essex, with the mam body of the rebel aimy, aim cd in the town, 
on their way to attack the royalists, commanded by the King in 
person, whom they expected to find at Worcestci Biooke joined 
them, and they maiched into that cotinty, where they learned that 
the royal army had filed off by Shrewsbuiy to the boideis of 
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Oxfonl aruicK'-lun:’. rind lin «.!<; lU't'Klu’d tlurcforc .ijrriiii 

to \Vi>n\ kK, m tth ( 111 ) < lion*- to nn < t m itli <nj)j)ln of urm‘' 

and unnimiitton He di'^pati lud tin ni an ordinirlv. and, follou- 
intrsli*' nc't inorimnr, .in nod at Iheinojmnt nlun llic forfuneof 
the d 1% had ‘'iiddinh turneiJ in r.i\onr of the rilnK in the li.ittle 
of 1 d":( hill wilt re Im on n n ^^niient had < ininenth <li‘.tin£rni''hfd 
it'-tlf and hi*- print ipal ofiu t r--, n tin d u ith Hroohe tifd r 

the aflumto WarnitK (’a'-th.for r* »-hort repose and thither 
Men eonthiend nLo the prineip’il nnali‘-t pri*-fnnTs to;,n tlier with 
thfir ptllani nntl luntnttd pinral, the I'^irl of LintLtt, nho 
tin d of hi*- wonniL Mithin (he nail*-, Inn ht-Otre he t otild he 
eon\i\i.tl to an ap irinient 

On till ‘•tMiilh *)( .hum TV, inin. In na*- appoinltd In the 
I’arli 'tin at Ot m r*! of tin nh<*l foret *- m »! 1 ir;:e trn t tif t oiintr}, 
th ■-( nhi d in hn i tiriinm-ion " the n»-‘-(n'i it* d t tiinitu *• f)f .iru it K 
ind St itTord. ainl tin pirt*- 'nlj n t nl ” \N *iru n h‘-hiie In in£r 
rdrvatK in a manner <U\tttMl to hiin, vlnt *-111111 <ipj>o-ition 
reniainttl tin re vri*. pri'-enth *-1111(1111 < 1 , iiiid In man In d, n ith 
(at ht htimln d nn n, au-i!n*-t lat hf.* Id, nhn li Uii*- lit hi In a \er\ 
•-h ndt r fit! < ( , niidt r the < oinitiaiid ttf Lord ( In '-ti rfit Id Of the 
tn nt*- nhn It ot ( itrn il in that t nt« rprnf I u ill p\e 1 oid f'hiron- 
don’*- act mint in hm <»nn nttnl*-. not onK her nne it ’-upplte" 
‘•oiiie hint*: «»f Lt»rd Hroolvt’*- chanuiir, of uhiili little ha*- In t n 
t iiiiinitinn itt d t Ki w hei e. hut for the i-aKe of *-he\\ tnir lion f 4 ir the 
nohle he-toriiin na*- jinth liahle to the cemtire of *-upei*'tifion 
ninth li.e- In en *-0 laitrd' ' •nt on him 1 )\ an adiniied auflioi of 
lim onn nnih. not lone *-11111 tUtiated, foi mereh mentioning m 
that pa*^‘-aee ‘•oiiie idle pnjndu t s nhieli a*-inenhir eoinoidonce of 
cireunntantt *- had C'eitttl in the minds of otheis 

“Some eenllemen of that eouniN," "^ajs Loid Clniondon, 
“ i.ither nell .iflet ted (lian c'jieiitiued, hefoic lliej noie well 
enough pro\ided to go tlnoiigh then norh, seized on the Close in 
Lichfield foi the King, .1 plate natuiallj stiong, and delended 
n itli ,i moat, and a \ery high and thiek n.dl, nhicli in the infanej 



ROBERT GREVILLE, 


of the war was thought a good fortification. To suppress this 
growing foice, within the limits of his association, the Lord 
Brooke advanced, with a formed body of horse, foot, and cannon, 
part drawn from the Eail of Essex’s aimy, and the rest out of the 
garrisons of Coventry and Warwick, and, without any resistance, 
entered the city of Lichfield, which, being unfortified, was open 
to all comers He was so far from appiehending any danger 
from the besieged that himself lodged m a house within musquet 
shot of the Close, where, the very day he meant to assault it, 
sitting in his chamber, and the ivindow open, he was from tlic 
wall of the Close by a common soldici shot with a musquet in 
the eye, of which he instantly died, without speaking a word 
There were many discourses and obseivations upon his death, 
that it should be upon St Chad’s day, (being the second day of 
March) by whose name, he being a Bishop shortly after the 
planting of Christianity in this island, that church had been 
anciently called and it was leported that in his prayer that very 
morning, for he used to pray publicly, though his chaplain were 
in the presence, he wished that if the cause he were in were not 
right and just he might be presently cut off They who were 
acquainted with him believed him to be well natuied, and just , 
and rather seduced, and coiiupted in his understanding, than 
perverse and malicious Whether liis passions oi conscience 
swayed him, he was undoubtedly one of those who could have 
been with most dilBculty leconciled to the government of Church 
or State , and therefore his death was looked upon as no ill omen 
to peace, and was exceedingly lamented by his party, which had 
scarce a more absolute confidence in any man than in him ” 
Milton, in addressing himself to the Parliament for “ the liberty 
of unlicensed printing,” bestows 'the following eulogium on the 
memory of this nobleman, whose practice appears to have differed 
so lamentably from his professions " I shall only repeat what I 
have learned from one of youi honourable members, who, had he 
not sacrificed his life and fortune to the Church and Common- 
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wc had not now missed and bewailed a woithy and 
undoubted patron of tins aigunient Ye knew him I am sure, 
yet I, for lionoui’s sake, and may it be eternal to him, shall name 
him — the Loid Biooke lie, wilting of Episcopacy, and, by the 
u ay, treating of sects and schisms, left you Ins a ote, or rather, 
now, the last words of his dying chaigc, which I know will ever 
be of deal and honoured icgard uith jou , so full of meekness, 
and breathing chai ity, that, next to the last testament of him who 
bequeathed love and peace to his disciples, I cannot call to mind 
wlieic I have met u ith words more mild and peaceful He there 
exlioitsus to bear with patience and humility those, however they 
may be miscalled, uho dcsiic to Inc purely in such use of God’s 
01 dmanccs as the best guidance of their conscience gives them ; 
and to tolerate them, though in some disconformity to ourselves 
The book itself will tell us moic at large, being published to the 
woild, and dedicated to the Parliament, by him who, both for his 
life and for his death, descn cs that what advice he left should not 
lie by Without pci usal ” 

Tlie book alluded to by hlilton was '' a Discourse, opening the 
Nature of that Episcopacy which is exercised in England, 
wherein, with all hiiinilitj aie represented some considerations 
tending to the much desiied peace, and long expected reforma- 
tion, of this our Mother Church , dedicated to the most noble 
Lords, with the Honouiable Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, 
assembled in Pailiament ” This treatise, which was published in 
1641, was not the only fruit of Lord Brooke’s pen He printed 
in the same year a metaphysical woik, which pioves that he could 
think with precision, and argue -with force, intituled “ Tlie 
Nature of Truth • its Union and Unity with the Soul, which is 
one in its Essence — ^Faculties — ^Acts — one with Truth ” Four of 
his speeches also remain in print two, spoken in the Guildhall, 
London, conccining liis Majesty’s lefusal of a treaty of peace,” 
1642 — “ An Answer to the Speech of Philip Earl of Pembioke, 
concerning accommodation, in the House of Loids, Dec. 19, 1642” 
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— and his “ Speech at the Election of his Captains and Comman- 
deis at Waimck Castle/’ 1G43 

I have aheady spoken of Loid Biooke’s mainag'C He had five 
sonsj of whom the thud and fonitli, Edwaid and Algernon, died 
yonng, and nnmai i led Fi ancis, and Robert, the first and second, 
successively held the dignity, and died without male issue , and 
it descended at length to Fulke, the fifth son, a posthumous child, 
ancestoi to the present Eail Biookc, and Eail of Waiwick, on 
whose grandfathei, Fi ancis, eighth Lord Brooke, those higher 
dignities were confeired hy his late Majesty. 
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SECOND EARL OF NORTHAMPTON, 


Op his family, was the only son of William, second Lord 
Compton, who was created Eail of Noithampton in 1618, by 
Elizabeth, the daughter and wealthy hen of Su John Spencei, a 
merchant, and Aider man of London, and was bom at his father’s 
seat of Compton Vmyates, in the County of Waiwich, sometime 
in the month of Maj, 1601 

Little is known of his eaily life, but that it was passed without 
repioach amidst the luxuiy and gaiety of Courts His educa- 
tion, 01 lathei that pait of it which he received in his own 
country, was completed in the Univeisity of Cambridge Lloyd, 
in his Memoirs of the Loyal Suffereis, tells us, with an almost 
unintelligible extravagance, that his paits iveie so gieat, and 
his appetite to knowledge so laige, that it was as much as four 
seveial tutois, at home, at Cambiidge, and in Fiance, and Italy, 
each taking his lespective hour foi the ait and science he pio- 
fessed, could do to keep pace with his gieat pioficiency ” Certain 
it IS, however, that he was a most highly accomplished gentleman, 
and so peculiaily distinguished foi his extensive knowledge, to 
which probably Lloyd meant paiticulaily to allude, of almost all 
the languages of Euiope, that in his youth his services were 
generally used m the leception and audiences of foreign Ambas- 
sadors. The natural claims to royal notice which he derived 
from his lank, and from the constant fidelity of his family, had 
been perhaps somewhat foiwaided by the marriage of his uncle, 
Su Thomas Compton, to the mother of the Duke of Buckingham, 
by whom he seems to have been brought when very young to the 
Court, for he was chosen one of the Knights of the Bath at the 
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Cl cation ofChailcs, Puncc of Wales, m lGirj,an(lne find him in 
the small paity selected by the favourite to attend tluit Piince on 
Ins romantic jouincy to Madiid,uhcic he uascmplojcd todoinci 
the iicli picscnts made by Ins loyal inaslei to the Spanish minis- 
tcis and com tiers He was at that time Mastei of the Ilobts in 
the household of Chatlcs, ulio, aftci his accession to the 'I’lirone, 
continued him in that honouiahlc hut insignificant ofiicc, uhn li 
seems to have been hestoued on the one h.ind, and accepted on 
the othei, mcicly because its duties afibided ficquent oppoitu 
mties of familiar inteicourse betUecn tuo peisoiis uho had now 
conceived foi each othei an intirc fiicndship, and this n- the 
inoie piohable because he never condescended to hold .m> 
other 

Thus he passed many years in an honoui.ible and dignified 
leisuic, between the Comt, where he enjoyed the unbought 
favoui of his Sovcicign, and the countiy, uhcic, again say'i 
Lloyd, he led and commanded, by the untainted icputation oi 
his name, the modeiation and sobiicty of his piiniiples, the 
exemplary regulaiity of his pcison and family, the justice and 
geneiosity of his dealing with his ncighboiiis and dependants 
the hospitality and alms of his house, and the SMCctncss of his 
spiiit ” 

Such was the felicity, and such the incuts, which u cic doomed 
to fall a saci ificc to party rage and populai infatuation , .md 
such the gentle habits and manncis of one in uhosc liciiit hiy 
reserved foi trying occasions the patience and pci severance of a 
stoic, joined to a lion’s courage Fiom the veiy dawn of the cn il 
commotions Lord Northampton suppoitcd the royal cause uith 
the most active and unvarying zeal. He attended the King in 
1639, with a gieat tram of his dependents, against the Scottish 
lebels, and in the following yeai unifoimly voted (foi he was no 
speaker) in the House of Lords against all the violent measures 
which were almost daily pioposed In 1642 he was in the great 
council of the Peeis at York, and encouraged to the utmost of 
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his powei the declaiations which they there published, in assei- 
tion of their o'wn loyalty, of the justice of the King’s motives, 
and of then earnest inclination to compose all differences fairly 
and legally At length, the temper of the Pailiament leaving no 
room to doubt of the final result, he hastened to his o^vn count! y, 
and pioceeded, with the coolness and promptitude of an expeii- 
cnced cominandei, to levy and arm those who were within the 
sphcie of his influence, and, having established an association 
of the pimcipal gentiy of the Counties of Noi thampton, Staflbrd, 
and Warwielc, and concerted with them a judicious scheme for 
the distiibution of a line of garrisons, he joined Cliailes, immedi- 
ately befoie the royal standard was raised at Nottingham on the 
twenty-fifth of August in that ycai, with two thousand of the 
most choice tioops which appealed on that awcful occasion 
In the mean time the Pailiament, alaimed at his activity, as 
well as at his powci, on the thiiticth of May addiessed to him a 
lettei of mixed peisuasion and menace, to which on the eighth 
of June he dispatched a icply so scornful that the Commons 
immediately pioceeded to impeach him of high ciimes and mis- 
demeanoiiis, but, as tlicii lage cooled, deteimined to piosecute 
that measuie no furthei The Earl now marched with the King 
towards the centie of the island, and, having fought biavely at 
the battle of Edgehill, and i educed piesently aftei the Castle of 
Banbiiiy, by the aid of the cannon which he had taken on his 
way from the Loid Biooke, assumed the command theie, and 
made that town his head quaiteis From thence he annoyed the 
out posts of the main body of the lebel army, under the command 
of the Eail of Essex, by continued excuisions, and is said to have 
been victorious in twelve several well-fought skiimishes during 
that nobleman’s stay at Wai wick and Noi thampton He followed 
up these successes by laising the siege of Staffbid, which had 
been foi some time closely invested by a body of the lebel tioops, 
undei the command of Sir John Cell, a countiy gentleman of 
that neighbourhood, who, having been compelled to ietieat,ivith 
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consideiable loss, leturned soon aftci, itiongly jeinforccd, and 
posted himself in view of the town, Mith a picsnmption, too mcU 
founded, that he should tempt the g^dlant likirl to an attach 
On Sunday, the nineteenth of March, 1G13, N S Noithampton 
matched out of Stafford, and found his opponents on a small 
plain, called Ilopton Heath, about two miles fiom the tonn It 
was not till then that he discoveicd tlicii great siipcriorit} , but 
the number of Ins hoi sc fell little short of those of the enemy, 
and he looked at his brave mounted jcomanrj nitli a confident 
anticipation of victory In two furious cliarges he totally cleared 
the field of their cavalry', with the loss to the rebels of behveen 
four and five hundred in killed, wounded, and prisoners , eight 
-pieces of cannon , and neatly all then ammunition • but after 
the second chaigc, in urging the pursuit through the mam body 
of then foot, the Earl’s horse was killed undei him, and, in the 
confused ardoiu of the chase, he was left suddenly in the pon cr 
of the enemy Of the shoit interval which consummated and 
closed his services we have no account but from them into n hose 
hands he had so unhappily fallen TJieir report may surely be 
trusted, and it is sufficiently glorious to his memory' As soon as 
he had risen on his feet he killed nith Ins own hand a colonel of 
infantry, who was advancing to seize him A moment after. Ins 
helmet was beaten off by the butt end of a musket, and Ins features 
were recognised He was told that his life should be spaied, 
but he answered that “ he scoined to take quarter from such 
base rogues and rebels as they were” He was immediately 
assailed on all sides, and, having received m the same instant a 
deep wound in Ins face, and another from a halbert on the back of 
his head, fell lifeless Cell, and Ins second in command, Sir 
William Brereton, m the vulgar savageness of then tiiumph, 
refused to give up the corpse to his son, oi even to permit him to 
send his chiruigeon to embalm it, and they cairied it with them 
to Derby, and buried it in Allhallow’s Chinch, in that town 
Lord Clarendon thus concludes Ins narration of the events 
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of the dear-bought success of that day “ They who had all the 
ensigns of victory but their General thought themselves undone , 
whilst the othei side, who had escaped in the night, and made a 
hard shift to cany off his dead body with them, haidly believed 
they were loseis The truth is, a gieatei victoiy had been an 
unequal recompence for such a loss The Eail of Noithampton 
was a person of great com age, honour, and fidelity, and not well 
known till his evening, having, in the ease, and plenty, and 
luxury, of that too happy time indulged to himself with that 
licence which was then thought necessaiy to great foi tunes , but 
from the beginning of these distinctions, as if he had been 
awakened out of a lethargy, he never pioceeded with a lukewaim 
temper Before the standard was set up he appeared in Wai- 
wickshire against the Lord Biooke , and, as much upon his own 
reputation as the justice of the cause, which was not so well then 
understood, discountenanced, and diove him out of that county 
Afterwaids he took the ordnance from Banbuiy Castle, and 
brought them to the King As soon as an aimy was to be raised, 
he levied, with the fiist, upon his own charge, a tioop of horse, 
and a regiment of foot, and (not like some other men, who 
warily distiibuted then family to both sides , one son to serve the 
King, whilst his fathei, or another son, engaged as fai for th6 
Parliament) entiiely dedicated all his childien to the quariel, 
having foul sons officeis undei him, whereof three charged that 
day in the field and, fiom the time he submitted himself to the 
profession of a soldiei, no man moie punctual upon command, 
no man moie diligent and vigilant in duty. All distresses he 
boie like a-common man, and all wants and hardnesses as if he 
had nevei known plenty oi ease most piodigal of his peison to 
dangei, and would often say that if he outlived these wais he 
was certain never to have so noble a death , so that it was not to 
be wondered if upon such a stroke, the body that felt it thought 
it had lost more than a limb ” 

This tiuly heroic nobleman inairied Maiy, daughtei of Sir 
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Francis Beaumont, of the family of Beaumont, of Cole-Oiton, m 
the County of Leicester, and bi other to the Countess of Buclv- 
ingham, who, as has been befoic observed, took to her second 
husband the Eail’s uncle, Sii Thomas Compton They left six 
sons, all uncommonly and equally blessed with eveiy viitue that 
could adoin piivate life, or add to the dignity of high hath, and 
all distinguished by consideiable poitions of histoiical fame The 
eldest, Sii James, ancestoi of the present Eail and Maiqins of 
Northampton, and his four next biotheis, Chailes, William, 
Spencei, and Francis, knights, shone lepeatcdly in the field with 
as much lustie as then father, and bettei foitune, and most of 
them weie aftenvards deeply engaged, and ti listed, in mattcis of 
State, and contiibuted largely by their talents and their fiimness to 
the lestoration of royalty Heniy, the youngest son, died Bishop 
of London, leaving an exalted chaiactei, both as a pi elate and a 
man The Eail had also two daughteis, Anne, manied to Sii 
Hugh Cholmondeley, of Whitby, in the County ol Yoik , and 
Penelope, to Sir John Nicholas, Knight of the Batli, one of the 
Principal Secretaiies of State to the Kings Chailes the fust and 
second 
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This nobleman, of whose chaiactei and stoiy we know but 
enough to excite our regiet that moie has not been tiansmitted 
to us, and whose few faults seem to have been recolleeted merely 
because they seived as foils to his viitues, was the eldest of the 
thiee sons of William Doimei, by Alice, daughter of Sir Richaid 
Moljmeux, of Sefton, in Lancashire, Baionet Sii Robeit Doimer, 
father of that William, and descended of a family of lespectable 
antiquity in the county of Buckingham, had been knighted by 
Elizabeth, and was cieated a Baronet by James, on the tenth of 
June, 1615, and on the thiitieth of the same month was laised to 
the Peerage, by the title of Lord Doimei of Wenge, in that county 
William, who was his heir apparent, died some little time before 
him, and so the subject of this memoii succeeded in his youth to 
that Barony on the death of his giandfather in 1616 On the 
second of August, 1629, he was advanced by Chailes the first to 
the dignities of Viscount Ascot, and Earl of Caeinaivon 
It may be presumed that he had his education finally in the 
Univeisity of Oxford, since Wood, who designates him " Meicuiio 
magnus, sed Marti majoi,” informs us that he took there the 
degree of Doctor of the civil law on the fiist of November, 1642 
He had then not long retained fiom foreign tiavel, which, as we 
shall see presently, his curiosity had extended beyond the conti- 
nent of Europe It has been said that he bi ought home with him 
to a countiy, then of morals and manneis compaiatively pure, 
some disposition to excesses in oui time almost invariably to be 
expected in the conduct of young men of his lank, and of gieat 
possessions , but David Lloyd, the biogiapher, on whose authority 
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this lepoit seems wholly to test, paiticulaii/cs no cliaige except 
of an inclination to gaming, and adds that he “liated diunhcn- 
nesspcifectly” It is said too that he Mas attached to field spoits, 
even to extiavagance, and that King James thercfoic jilaeed him 
in the office of Chief A\enoi to the Ciown, Mhieli Mas settled on 
him and his hens by letteis patent, and m^ix the only end ap- 
pointment evci held by him 

Tims passed the carliei yeaisofins life, and Me hear nothing 
fuithei of him till the contest between Clintles the fn«l and his 
Pailiament assumed a tiuly foimidablc aspeet It seems to h.ne 
been on the question of iStiafTord’s irnpcaelimcnt lliat he fiibt 
manifested M'lthout hesitation the party in publie aflaiis mIiicIi 
he proposed to espouse by using 1ns utmost endeavours to sa\e 
that gi eat pel son When the Buehinghamshne men Mcie soon 

after incited to insuiiection by Hampden and otlicis, and in 
January, 1G42, came to London, to the amount of inanj thou- 
sands, to present seditious petitions to the King and the imo 
Houses of Par liament, he liuii icd into that count} , m her c his gi eat 
estates chiefly lay, to attempt to icstore ordci, and to conceit 
Muth the most eminent lo}alists there the means of laising and 
arming forces, and of mahing other preparations for the approach- 
ing ciisis These duties performed, he attended Charles to Yoth, 
with the great body of Peers who were still faithful to him, m here 
he signed Math them the famous declaration of the fifteenth of 
June following, and, after the King set up his standard at Not- 
tingham, joined him. Math a body of two thousand men, levied 
and equipped at his oMm charge As soon as the lebellion had 
assumed a regular form, the Parliament, in it’s instructions to it’s 
Geneial, the Earl of Essex, did him the honour to except him by 
name, Muth a few other gieat persons, from pardon 
There M’ere few actions of importance within the short period 
to whic’n Providence confined his service m Mdnch he was not en- 
gaged with a zeal and activity that rendered him the darling of 
the army His very errors added to his fame , as m the battle of 
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Edgehill^ wlieie he commanded a stiong sqiiadion undei Pnnce 
Rupertj and, in too eagei a pursuit of a body of the lebel hoise, left 
his infantiy exposed to peiil fiom which they weie with difficulty 
lescued He maiched fiom thence into the west, wheie he joined 
the airay undei the command of the Maiqms of Heitfoid, m 
which he was appointed General of the Hoise, and, having gained 
signal Cl edit in the battle of Stratton, pi oceeded to Wells, neai a 
village in the vicinity of which city, called Chewton, says Loid 
Clarendon, " the Earl of Caeinaivon, who always charged home, 
with an incompaiahle gallantly chaigcd the enemy, and piessed 
them so haid, that he louted the whole body of then Hoise, and 
followed the execution of them above two miles” Heic again 
his aidoui outstiipt his piudencc, foi he had unawares followed 
the chase into the enemy’s quaiteis, and found himself suddenly 
faced by a veiy supciioi body of Sii William Waller’s diagoons, 
and was in his tuin obliged to letieat in some confusion Foi In- 
nately Piince Maui ice, who, with his legiment, seived in the 
same army, was neai enough to leccive speedily news of the Eail’s 
danger, and, coming just in time to his assistance, made a vigo- 
lous chaigc on the puisueis, a pait of whom, that weic unem- 
ployed, wheeled about and attached his icai The Pnnce, 
wounded and unhoiscd, was now in gicat dangei, when Caeinai- 
von, who had been thus enabled to lally his men, letuined to the 
chaige, rescued him, and, joining Mauiice’s ti oops, again attached 
the lebels, and diove them befoic him, in uttei disoidei, till night 
closed the puisuit 

These eiiois of iiniipe expeiience and supei abundant couiage 
weie amply atoned foi in the battle of Roundway Down, which 
speedily followed, and in which, having ai lived almost alone and 
by chance, he seived as a volunteer in Sir John Byion’s legimenl, 
the command of which was however left to his chaige Heie, by 
a judicious, though somewhat novel, auangement of his foice, 
joined to a consummate gallantly, he had a conspicuous shaie in 
gaming the veiy impoitant victoiy which ensued, aftei which he 
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was dispatched with his hoise towards Doi Chester, a town notoii- 
ously disaffected, and fortified by the rebels Such however was 
the fame of his piowess, added to the panic infused into the gar- 
rison by a Mr Strode, a man of consideiable estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, and equally cowardly and disloyal, who in a late visit 
to it had extiavagantly magnified the exploits of the loyal aimy, 
that it surrendered at discretion, without receiving a shot 
Weymouth and Poitland followed the example, and the whole of 
that country would have been reduced to obedience, had not 
Prince Maurice, who now aiiived with the infantiy, loiteied foi 
some days about Doichestei and Weymouth, instead of joining 
the Earl in pui suing the gieat advantages which he had alieady 
gained “ Pleie,” again says Loid Clarendon, “ the soldieis, taking 
advantage of the famous malignity of those places, used great 
licence, neither was theie care taken to obseive those ai tides 
which the Eail of Caeinarvon, who was full of honoui and justice 
upon all contracts, took so ill that he quitted the command he 
had with those forces, and letuined to the King befoie Glou- 
cester” — Unhappy letuin — He had scaicely airived theie when 
Chailes was compelled by the dexteiity of Essex to raise the siege 
of that town, and marched with his whole aimy towaids London 
The battle of Newbury, in which fell so many noble props to 
Chailes’s cause, and ornaments to his Couit, immediately fol- 
lowed There, on the twentieth of September, 1643, the gallant 
Earl, after he had charged and louted a body of the rebel Horse, 
Essex’s life guard, coming carelessly back, near some of the scat- 
teied troopers, one of them, who knew his peison, ran him through 
the body with a swoid, and within one houi he expiied 
It IS said that, in the shoit mteival in which aftei leceiving 
his wound he had the power to speak, he inquired eager ly 
whether the King was in safety , and that a nobleman, his friend, 
who was attending on him, inquired whether he could convey 
any final request from him to his Majesty, to which he 
answered, will not die with a suit in my mouth to any King 
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save to the King of Heaven ” We are told too that, being soli- 
cited by his most unworthy father-in-law to abandon the royal 
cause, he only i eplied sternly “ leave me to my honoiii and to my 
allegiance” Such repoits derive additional ciedit from the tri- 
bute to his memory which Loid Clarendon has left to us. 

“ He was a person,” says the noble historian, “ with whose great 
parts and virtue the world was not enough acquainted. Before 
the war, though his education was adorned by travel, and an ex- 
act observation of the manners of more nations than our common 
travelleis use to visit (foi he had, after the view of Spam, Fiance, 
and most parts of Italy, spent some time in Tuilcey, and those 
eastern countries), he seemed to be wholly delighted with those 
looser exercises of pleasuie, hunting, hawking, and the like, in 
which the nobility of that time too much delighted to excel 
After the troubles begun, having the command of the first or 
second regiment of Horse that was raised for the King’s seivice, 
he wholly gave himself up to the oflice and duty of a soldiei , 
no man raoie diligently obeying, oi more dexterously command- 
ing , for he was not only of a very keen courage in exposing his 
person, but an excellent discerner and pursuer of advantage upon 
his enemy He had a mind and understanding very piesent in 
the article of danger, which is a raie benefit in that piofession. 
Those infirmities, and that licence, which he had formerly indul- 
ged to himself he put off with severity when others thought them 
excusable undei the notion of a soldier. He was a great lover 
of justice, and practised it then most deliberately when he had a 
power to do wrong , and so strict in the observation of his word 
and piomise as a commander, that he could not be persuaded to 
stay in the west when he found it not in his power to perform the 
agi cement which he had made with Dorchester and Weymouth. 
If he had lived, he would have proved a great ornament to that 
piofession, and an excellent soldiei , and by his death the King 
found a sensible weakness in his army. 
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WILLIAM VILLIERS, 

i '« 

VISCOUNT GRANDISON 


OiR George Villiers, of Biokesby m Leicestershiie, of whose 
second mairiage was hom the great Duke of Buckingham, had 
issue hy his first wife, Audrey, daughter of William Saundeis, of 
Harimgton, in the County of Northampton, two sons, of ivhom the 
second was Sir Edward Villiers, a man not moie distinguished 
hy his eminent public actions in Ireland than by an admiiable 
private character This gentleman maiiied Baibara, eldest 
daughter of Sir John St John, of Lediaid Tiegoze, in Wilts , 
and, among the multiplicity of dignities showered on the family 
of the favourite, either immediately oi in leveision, that of 
Viscount Grandison, in that kingdom, was given, soon aftei then 
nuptials, to Sii Olivei St John, the celebrated Loid Deputy of 
Ireland, to whom the biide was niece and heir, with remaindei 
to the issue of their maiiiage, of which William, the subject of 
this memoir, was the eldest son j 

He was boin in 1613, succeeded to the title on the death of 
his great uncle, in 1630 , and, soon aftei he came of age, took 
his seat in the House of Peeis, with equal inclination and capa- 
city to fill a conspicuous part in the conduct of public affairs. 
Having seen somewhat of a military life in the wais of the Nethei- 
lands, he intended to have passed his days chiefly in Ireland, 
where his father had justly gained a mighty popularity, and to 
have sat down, calmly though not inactively, in the enjoyment of 
those affections of which the inheritance had been in a mannei 
bequeathed to him, but the time was fast appioaching which 
unhappily demanded othei duties of the vigoui of youth Lord 
Grandison, full of martial spirit, and of gratitude for the prodigious 
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favouis which his family owed to Chailes, was among the first 
who rushed forwaid m that Prince’s cause, even in the dawn of 
the rebellion He fixed his three brothers, the youngest of whom 
had scaicely passed childhood, in the military service, and 
commanded himself a legiment in the aimy raised in 1640 against 
the Scots, at the head of which lie signalised himself with the 
greatest gallantly on many oeeasions In the following yeai he 
passed jnto Iieland, and served m the county of Armagh, at the 
head of a body of hoise, which having been siiipiised, and almost 
destroyed, by the lush, on then first lising, he letuined to the 
King, who had now set up his standai d, and was immediately 
appointed to command a legiment of cavalry, undei the eye of 
his Majesty, who was then piesent with the aimy Here too, and 
indeed always, he was not less ill-fated than biave “ This 
success,” says Lord Clarendon (having spoken of the sui render 
of Marlboiough to the Royalists in December, 1642) “ was a 
little shadowed by the unfoitunate loss of a veiy good regiment 
of hOise within a veiy few days after, foi the Lord Grandison, 
by the miscariiage of orders, was exposed at too gieat a distance 
fiom the aimy with his single regiment of hoise consisting of 
three bundled, and a regiment of two bundled diagoons , to the 
unequal encounter of a party of the enemy of five thousand hoise 
and dragoons , and so was himself, aftei a letreat made to 
Winchester, there taken, with all hiS paity, which was the first 
loss of that kind the King sustained , but without the smallest 
fault of the commandei , and the misfortune was much lessened 
by his making an escape himself, with tw6 oi thiee of his piih- 
cipal officers, who were very welcome to Oxford ” 

The recovery of his liberty was ihaiked by some peculiai 
cireumstanees which history has omitted to lecoid, foi Lloyd, 
m his Memoirs of those who suflfeied in the grand rebellion, tells 
tis that “ Lord Giandison’s escape from Winchekei was admir- 
ably contrived, not only for his safety, but the conveiting of many 
to his Majesty’s side, and sowihg of dissension among the 
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enemies *’ Other events too of hislifaare almost buried in oblivion; 
We discover from some strangely obscure passages in the same 
boolf, and I meet with it'in no other, that after his mischance at 
Winchester, Lord Giandison marched northward, with afoice of 
horse, and laised the siege of Newark ; and then, to use the words 
of Lloyd, ^^bi ought, in his dextious way of marching horse, 
several supplies, thiough the thickest of his enemies, to Oxford, 
where his counsels and advice weie as pertinent as his actions 
were noble.” 

His gallant caieer was too soon terminated He commanded, 
accoidmg to Loid Claiendon, the infantiy, with the title of 
Colonel General, in the ai my with which Prince Rupeit, in July, 
1643, besieged Bnstol, but Lloyd, still oUi only authoiity for 
particulars, and still in the same strain of imperfect communica- 
tion, teUs us that “ he had laid a design, prevented by a ridiculous 
mistake, to entiap Fiennes” (the Goveinoi) “ with his gallant 
brigade of horse, that never charged till they touched the ene- 
mies’ horses’ head ” How far these two accounts may be recon- 
cileable it is needless here to inquire , thus much howevei is 
certain* that on the twenty-fifth of that month, the day befoie 
the dearly bought capitulation of the town (for he was one of 
many heroes who fell theie) in leading on his men with the most 
determined bravery, aftei having had two horses killed under him 
and foui wounded, he was disabled by a musket shot, and car- 
ried to Oxfoid, wheie he languished foi some weeks, and expiied 
The noble historian, however superficially he may have detailed 
the particulais of Lord Grandison’s services, has thus immorta- 
lized the memory of that excellent person by one of those exqui- 
site portiaits which weie, and ever will be, peculiai to his pen — 

‘‘ He was a young man of so virtuous a habit of mind that no 
temptation or provocation could coiiupt him so great a lover 
of justice and integrity, that no example, necessity, or even the 
barbarity of this war, could make him sweiwefiomthe most pie- 
cise rules of it* and of that raie piety and devotion, that the 
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court 01 camp could not shew a inoic faultless person, oi to 
whose example young men might moic reasonably confoim them- 
selves His peisonal valoui , and courage of all Kinds, foi he had 
sometimes indulged so much to the con upt opinion of honour as 
to ventuic himself in duels, u as vci\ eminent, insomuch as he 
was accused of being too piodigal of his poison IIis aficction, 
zeal, and obedicnee, to the King uas siicli as became a bianch of 
that family, and he was wont to say that if he had not iindci- 
standing enough to Know the upiightness of the cause, nor 
loyalty to inform him of the duty of a subject, >ct the ^cry obli- 
gations of giatitudc to the King, on the behalf of his house, were 
sucli as that his life as hut a due saenfvee , and, thevefove, he 
no soonei saw the war unavoidable than he engaged all his 
brethien, as well as himself, in the scriicc, and tlicic wcic then 
thice moic of them in command in the army whcic hen as so 
unfortunately cut off” When the King was infoimed of his 
death, he exclaimed that he had lost an honest rcsoh cd man 
and added, with that quaintness u Inch was then ficqucntly used, 
even in the most serious speeches, that " Lord Giandison uas as 
free from spleen as if he hadalwajs lued bj the medicinal waters 
of St Vincent’s lOcK, whcie he leccived his fatal u ound ” 

He raanied Maiy, thud daughtei of Paul, Viscount Bayning, 
who, aftei his death became the wife, first of his cousin Chailcs 
Villieis, second and last Eail of Anglesey of his name, and, 
secondly, of Aithui Gorges Bj hci he had one daughtei, his sole 
hen, Baibara, who was mariied to Bogci Palnici, Bail of Castle- 
mam in Ireland, and who, tlnough a connection with that Piincc 
to which in those days little discredit attached, uas cicated by 
Chailes the second Duchess of Cleveland A splendid monument 
was erected by.that lady over the remains of her father, who was 
buried in the Cathedral of Christ Church in Oxford, with the 
following inscription 

"H S I Gulielmus Villieis, Vice-ComesGrandison dc Lime- 
rico, martis et giatiarum ceitamen, qui oris venustissimi decus 
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factispulcliei rimis magis honcstavit Post res ina\inias, in Belgio, 
Hibeinia, demum Anglia, gestas, cum a paitibus Regis adversus 
lebelles in obsessam Bnstoliam legioncs duceiet, pumas admotis 
scabs \allum superavit, ducisquenon iino nomine functus officio, 
militis ita seu vii tutem,seu pudorem acccndit utpropugnaculis po- 
tiretur, glande interim femur ti*ajectus, cupiessum lauro intexuit ; 
leceptse uibis grande minis pretium Oxoniam delatus obiit, sub 
finem mensis Aug Ann. MDCXLIII cetatis suoe XXX M H 
optimo paienti Barbaia, Clevelandice Ducissa, pietatis ergo P” 
The ingenious and worthy editor of the lepublication of Loid 
Orford’s Royal and Noble Autbois has included this nobleman in 
his laige and valuable additions to that work , asciibmg to him 
a translation fiom the Gieek, with the following title — “ Saint 
Chrysostome his Paiienesis, or Admonition, wherein he lecalls 
Theodorus the fallen or generally, an exhortation for despeiate 
sinneis , translated by the Lord Viscount Grandison, piisoner in 
the Tower” Mi. Parke supposes that after his mishap at Wm- 
chestei he was committed to the Towei, and that his escape (the 
term used by Loid Claiendon) was fiom thence, and not fiomhis 
military captors This, as will appear in the foregoing statement, 
is expressly contradicted by Lloyd , but the employment of the 
three years which compiised William Loid Grandison’s public 
life, desciibed m the present little sketch, seems to have left no 
loom even for a very short confinement , which, had it happened to 
such a man, could indeed scarcely have passed wholly unnoticed 
in histoiy His next brother, John, who succeeded to him in the 
title, and lived long after 1654, the yeai in which the translation 
was published, and of whom we know only that he was actively 
engaged against the rebels, might very likely theiefoie have 
been so impnsoned aftei the luin of the King’s cause, as weie 
piobably many otheis of no othci eminence than foi then rank in 
society, of whose confinement we have no historical notice , and 
he, most piobably, was the tianslator of the woik m question 
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FIRST EARL OF DENBIGIi. 


Th E subject of this memoir was moie distinguished by his death 
than by his life, moie by his domestic viitues than his public 
chaiactei He was the lieu male of a piivate family, the mam 
importance of which- seems to have been founded on it’s station 
in the fiist class of English gentiy, on extensive tern tonal pos- 
sessions , and, on an alledged descent fiora the ancient Counts 
of Hapsbuig, whose House has given so many Soveieigns to 
Euiope An alliance with the family of one whom the uniea- 
sonable favour of two Monaichs, and the excess of his own ambi- 
tion, afterwaids rendeied for a time the most poweiful subject m 
England, drew this gentleman fiom his respectable letiicment, 
and placed him in employments which he executed at least with 
perfect fidelit}^, and in the possession of dignities which at least 
he nevei disgiaced. 

He was the eldest of the thiee sons of Basil Fielding, of 
Newnham Paddox m the county of Waiwich, by Elizabeth, 
daughtei of Sii Walter Aston, of Tixall, in StafFoidshiie, and 
mairied, at an eaily age, Maiy, daughtei, by a second maiiiage, 
of Sir Geoige Villieis, of Bioltesby, in Leicesteishiie, a neigh- 
bouring countiy gentleman, the piospects and expectations of 
whose family weie then not moie extensive than those of his own. 
George, howevei, the fouith of her five brotheis, at that time a 
child, was destined to an almost unpaialleled splendor of exalta- 
tion. He became, seveial years after, the mighty Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and neaily the sole dispenser of royal favouis, which, 
with the most piodigal hand, he lavished on all his kindred and 
alliances Ilis biothei in law. Fielding, of whom we know 
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notlnng previously to that ponod but tli.it lie li.ul been bnigbtcd 
at Bchoii Castle by James, nlien that Piincc m.is on Ins uaj 
fioin Scotland to mount the Knglisb throne, and soon after 
appointed Gustos llotuloiuin of Waiwicbslnie, ^\as, on the llur- 
teentli of December, 1620, cicatcd Viscount Fielding ofNcu nli.im 
Paddo\, in the folloning scat appointed M.istei of the Cneat 
Waidrobe, and on the foiiitccnfli of September, 1622, n.is 
advanced to the E.uldom of Denbigh Ills P.itent for th.it dig- 
nity recoids a cuiious proof of Buclvingliam’s oscrwctmng 
haughtiness, foi liis maiiiage mtb the f.noiirite's ^istci is speci- 
fically assigned as one of the ic.asons for conferring it on him, 
and indeed the otheis are little more than ciistom.irj matters of 
form The teims in question aic “ Ob generis claritatem, ct 
nuptias admodi.m honoiandas, sed pr.-ccipuc ob cMiniam \ irtutem, 
ct erga nos ct coronam nostiam fidem ” 

He was admitted into the very small paitj 11111011 attended 
Pimce Charles on his sudden and cccict joiiinc} into Spain in 
1623, and was soon aftci Ins rctuin iincstcd luth a considerable 
naval command by Buchingliam, who, among his splendid 
appointments, held that of High Admii.il of Engl.and On tins 
part of Denbigli’s stoiy little satisfactory information is to be 
obtained, and it may be clearly infeiicd that his sen ices ncic at 
the best unimportant. Dugdalc, in his History of Wainith- 
shiie, simply infoims us that " he uas Admii.il .it ‘^ea in ‘.cici.d 
expeditions,” and WhitclocLc, in Ins “ Mcmoimls” for the ycai 
1626, has this curious passage — about tins time the Eail ot 
Denbigh had one hundicd sail of ships under his command m 
our seas, but his Excellency, having no coinm.md to fight, suf- 
fered diveis English vessels to be talcen .lu.ay by our enemies m 
his view, without leseue by then countrymen " and again, under 
the year 1628, the fleet undci command of the Eail of Den- 
bigh sailed to Rochelle, and, finding theic some Ficnch ships, 
would not assault them, though fewer and 11 caber than them- 
selves by many degrees, but, aftei shewing themselves only, 
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they returned^ and left Rochelle unrelieved. The Council hei e 
being informed thereof, and some pailiaraent men, letters were 
sent fiom the Council to the Duke, to older the Earl of Denbigh 
to go again, and to lelieve Rochelle” 

Bishop Rennet, in his invaluable “ Complete History of 
England,” goes moie largely into the particulais of this latter 
expedition He tells us that " a fleet of about fifty ships was 
eaily fitted out, under the command of the Eail of Denbigh, 
who, foi want of marineis, or foi the seivice of a descent, took in 
two thousand two hundied able land-men, and, setting sail from 
Plymouth on the seventeenth of April, came to anchor in the 
load of Rochelle on the fiist of May He found twenty sail of 
the King of France’s ships riding befoie the harbour, and, being 
much supeiior in numbers and stiength, he sent advice into the 
town that he would sink the Fiench ships as soon as the wind 
came west, and made a highei flood About the eighth of May 
the wind and tide served accoidmgly, and the Rochellers ex- 
pected and solicited foi that season of deliveiance , but the Eail, 
without attempting the opportunity, weighed anchor, and sailed 
away, suffeiing foui of the Fiench ships to puisue, as it were the 
English Fleet, that ariived at Plymouth on the twenty-sixth of 
May This other inglorious expedition was a greater discou- 
lagement to the poor Rochellers, and increased the feais and 
jealousies of a popish interest at home Many concluded the 
whole design was but a feint, and meant rathei by the Coui t 
pai ty to 1 educe Rochelle than relieve it Some clamoured against 
the Eail of Denbigh, and said nothing better could be expected 
from his conduct who was brother in law to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham Otheis chaiged it as a plot in one Clark, a Bedchamber 
man, who had been a chief commissioner in both the expeditions, 
and, being a reputed Papist, was supposed to be emploj-ed for an 
instillment of miscairiage One le Brun, a Frenchman, captain 
in the English Fleet, gave a deposition before the Major of Ply- 
mouth, on the sixteenth of May, which argued tieacheiy, or 
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appaient cowaidice, m the laanagcment of this late expedition 
This aecount was eeitified by the Mayoi of Plymouth to the 
Buigesses of that town m paihament, hy whom it was communi- 
cated to the Council Table, fiom whence a letter was diiectcd to 
the Duke of Buckingham, as Loid High Admiial, dated the tliii- 
teenth of May, 1628, to signify Ins Majesty’s pleasuic that theEail 
of Denbigh should return back to lelicve the town of Rochelle m ith 
the fleet undei his chaige, with othei ships, picpaicd at Poits- 
mouth and Plymouth But, foi all this order m Council, no such 
letuin was made, not any enquny into the obstinction of it ” 

This nauativc affoids an ample illustiation of the shoit passage 
quoted fioin Wlntclocke, and iccitcs, candidly enough, the mam 
facts of these ill conceived, and worse peiformcd cnteipuzes 
Buckingham, who had foiccd Ins mastei into a wai with Fiance 
that he might giatify his vanity by assuming the conduct of it, 
found himself wholly unequal to the task , and Denbigh, the 
creatuie of his powei and of Ins kindness, was no fuithei blame- 
able than 111 retaining a station which bound him to the execu- 
tion of the wild and capricious oideis of his pation. The muither 
of Buckingham, within few weeks aftei, vidien he was pieparing 
to retiieve his reputation by commanding in peison a new expe- 
dition to Rochelle, probably saved the favourite fiom impeach- 
ment, but the subsequent foibeaiance, at such an ovei-hcated 
peiiod, fiom enquiry into the conduct of Denbigh leaves no 
doubt of the public opinion of his innocence. 

He was indeed allowed to exercise his command in a thiid 
attempt two months aftei the death of the Duke PcJie Daniel, 
in his Journal Histoiique de Louis XIII, undei the date of the 
thiitieth of Septembei, 1628, says “ Une troisilime flotte d’ Angle- 
ten e, coramand<je pai le Generale Dambi, paioit la vfle de la 
Rochelle” Denbigh, left now to use his own discretion, seems 
to have made some spirited, though fimtless efforts , foi the same 
author adds that the third and fouith of Octobei were passed, to 
use his own words, in “ Tentatives inutiles des Anglois poui 
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foicer la Digue qui fcrmoit le poit de la Rochelle ” Tliat town 
finally surrendeied to Louis on the thirtieth of the latter month, 
and Daniel closes his notes relative to this last unlucky attempt 
by infoiming us that, on the tenth of November, “ la flotte 
d’Angleteire est battue, et foit maltraitt6 par la tempete en 
retournant” That Denbigh however had incui red considei able 
unpopularity may be icasonably infcned from his being soon 
after sent into an honourable exile, undei the charactei of 
Ambassador to theSophi, a fact which we learn from the inscrip- 
tion on a veiy rare engraving of him by Voeist, which states also 
that he was at the Court of that monaich in 1G31 This circum- 
stance of his life sufficiently explains the lemarkable accompani- 
ments to the poi trait piefixcd to this ^ery imperfect mcmoii 
Those who shew to strangers the fine collection in nliich the 
original remains account for the singularities in question by 
asserting, with the usual simplicity and pc^sc^clancc of such 
cxhibitcrs, that he was Governor of Jamaica, but, unfoitunately 
for the tiadition, that island was not possessed by the English 
till SCI oral years aftei his death 

In the treasure which has been amassed and picscrvcd of the 
coi respondcnce of eminent Englishmen, I find only a single letter 
of this Nobleman , an undated oiigmal, addressed to the Duke 
of Buckingham, and of some curiosity, inasmuch as it discloses 
an histoiical fact hitherto wholly unnoticed — that Ley, Eail of 
Marlborough, and Lord Treasurer, who is commonly said to have 
been removed from that office for being too scrupulous as to the 
means of advancing the King’s revenue, had, on the othei hand, 
become an object of pailiamentary jealousy, probably on a score 
directly contrary It is clear, fiom an examination of dates, that 
the Eail of Mailboiough was the “ Tieasurei” alluded to, and 
that the letter was wiitten pieviously to July, 1628, foi on the 
fifteenth of that month he was dismissed, and on the twenty- 
thud of the next Buckingham was assassinated The letter is m 
the Haileian Collection — 



WILLIAM FIELDING, 


My Lo. 

This morning the Treasurer ca“e to the House, and, 
after wee had satt some halfe an hower, my Lo of Essex moved 
that, whereas there was a grcate Loide that had spoken some 
speeehes whieh concerned the lionoui of both Houses, which was 
that there was a conspiiacy and a combination against him , he 
thought It fitting that it should bee cleaied, and then names 
knowne, to the which purpose many more rose and spoke . but 
the Treasurei desited a longer time, by i eason that he had not all 
his witnesses leady, and in his speech said these wordcs as nearc 
as I can remembei — ‘ I am as honest a man, and as faithfull to 
the King and kingdom as any subject the King hath. I dcsiei 
but justice in both Houses, and I defic the worlde, for I will 
piove myself as honest, and an Iionester, man as those that sett 
the business on foote , those that plotted it , or those that coun- 
tenanced It’ — This he hath spoken, and much more, which my 
memory will not give me leave to i elate 

Ever youi’s. 

Will Denbigh. 

The Eail seems to have retired into piivacy soon after his 
leturn flora Peisia, and lemained unemployed till the commence- 
ment of the lebellion, when he placed himself, to use the woids 
of Lord Clarendon, “ as a volunteer in the King’s guaid of 
Hoise ” In the spiing of 1643 Prince Rupert, their commandei, 
marched fiom the banks of the Sevein, where he had been for 
several weeks quaitered, towaids the northern coast, to meet the 
Queen, who had lately landed there fiom Holland, and, on his 
way, seized the virulently disaffected town of Birmingham. 
There, says Clarendon, " in the entrance of the town, and in the 
too eager pursuit of that loose troop of Horse that was in it, the 
Eail of Denbigh, who fiom the beginning of the war, with un- 
wearied pains, and exact submission to discipline and ordei, had 
been a volunteei in Piince Rupert’s troop, and been engaged with 
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singular courage in all Ins enterpiizes of dangei*, was unfoitu- 
uately wounded with many hurts on the head and body, with 
swords and poll-axes, of which within two or thiee days he died.” 
The day of his death was the third of April, 1643, and his remains 
were inteired at Monk’s Kiiby, in Leicestershire 
This nobleman’s consort, of whom Sir Heniy Wotton, in his 
sketch of the life of liei brothei, the Duke of Buckingham, says 
that “ she was a veiy accomplished lady, adorned with every 
virtue ornamental to her sex,” has already been mentioned 
Their issue was Basil, second Earl of Denbigh, a man of consi- 
derable talents, whom some perverseness of character oi of cir- 
cumstances had induced to an obstinate adherence to the rebel 
cause, and more than once to face his father in the field; 
Geoige, who was cicated Earl of Desmond, <5lc in Ireland, and 
whose eldest son, William, succeeded to the titles of bis uncle, 
Basil, and was anccstoi to the piesent Eail of Denbigh , and 
Philip, who died in 1627, without issue They had also four 
daughters , Mary, married to James, fiist Duke of Hamilton ; 
Anne, to Baptist Noel, eldest son and successor to Edward, first 
Viscount Campden, Elizabeth, wife of Lewis Boyle, Viscount 
Kynelmeaky, in Ii eland, second son of Richaid, first Eail of 
Coik, and cieated by Chailes the second, in 1660, Countess of 
Guildford foi her life , and Henrietta Maria, who died in 
childhood 
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This adniiiable joung man, peihaps the bnghtest ornament to 
the pedigiec of the noble peisons who aie lineally descended fiom 
him, Avas the fust born son of William, second Loid Spencei of 
Wormleigbton, by Penelope, eldest dangbtci of IlcniyWiiotbcsley, 
Eail of Southampton, and was boin at Althorpe, m Noithamp- 
tonshue, and baptized there on the twenty-thii d of November, 
1620 Ills eaily studies ivcic conducted under the eye of his 
fathei, and his cduccition uas completed at Magdalen College, in 
Oxfoid, ulicie he became a student befoie the age of sixteen, foi 
M'c find that on the thuty-fiist of August, 1636, duiing a lojal 
visit to that Univcisity, he was admitted, on the King’s nomina- 
tion, to the degiee of Mastci of Aits A singular wiitei who 
lived m his time tells us tliat “ he had a tutor, ci oolced with age, 
who straitened the manneis of Ins youth, aiming liim against 
those customs that aic not knoched, but screwed, into the soul , 
inuiing him to good discouiseand company, habituating bun to 
temperance and good ordei, whence he had the advantage of 
others, not only in health, but m tune and business, and diveit- 
ing him with safe, cheap, but manly and genei ous reci eations , 
the result of which education was a knowing and a staid nature, 
that made him a lamb when pleased, a lion when angi y ” But 
the tiuth IS that his whole natuie was exeellent, and that it is 
difficult to say which deserved most to be admiied, the exactness 
of lus own moral conduct, or his charitable judgement of tliat of 
others, the sobiiety oi the acuteness of his undeistandmg , lus 
bravery oi lus gentleness , tlie simplicity of lus heart, or the 
refinement of his manneis 
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His father died in 1636, leaving him an immense cs(afe, and 
placing him nndei the guaidianship of his uncle, fhoinas, Earl 
of Southampton, a nohleinan of equal ivoith and wisdom rince 
years aftei, on the twentieth of July, 1639, he was inanied at 
Penshuist, in Kent, the seat of her fathci, to Lady Doiothy 
Sidney, the Sacharissa of Wallci,and daughtci of Rohcit,Earl of 
Leicestei, the chaims of whose peison and chaiactci aic else- 
wheie celebiated m this woik TheEail, hei father, u.us then 
Ambassador to the Court of Fiance, and the joung couple, 
almost immediately aftei then nuptials, joined him at Pans nnd 
lemained there till Octobei, 1641, uhen his mi'^'^ion ended, and 
the family ictuined to England, and Loul Spencci, 111111111 a few 
days aftei, took his seat in the House of Pccis IIis eminent, 
and indeed univeisal, merit was piescntly discoieicd, and the 
two gieat paities aie said to have contended witli eainestness for 
the support ofajouth who had scarcely passed the age of twcnti- 
one He espoused at fiist the popular side, in which his conduct 
was equally distinguished bypuidencc, model ation, and candoui 
The Parliament, which was then beginning to assume the execu- 
tive powei, endeavouied to bind him clTectuallj to the lebcl 
cause by nominating him to the otTice of Loid Lieutenant of his 
native County, which he accepted, endcntly ii itli the hope of 
foitifying that medium betivecn the King and the Paihainent in 
which many virtuous men then placed themseli cs, as at a point 
fiom which they might at favouiable oppoitunities piopose teiins 
of leeonciliation suited to the honest mteiests of both The 
vanity, howevei, of these excellent views piescntly became too 
evident, and he was among the fiist to expiess to the Peeis his 
honest abhorience of their alteinate excesses and submissions 
Lloyd, in his Memoirs of the Loyalists, has pieseived some slight 
fiagments bf his speeches He advised those who complained 
that the King had withdiawn himself '' to hue him home by then 
loving behavioui, and not to do as those tioiiblesome women 
who by their hideous outciies drive their wandering husbands 
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furthei oiF” He told them that he "pitied not them that be- 
moaned his Majesty’s distance , and^ wheieas they expected to he 
commended foi theii patience nndei so great a punishment, he 
condemned them foi deserving it , often urging that of Seneca, 
Epist 80, 'Nihil Rex male paientibus,majus minaii potest, quam 
ut abeat de legno ” At length, according to Lloyd, he took leave 
for evei of the Parliament, with a solemn admonition, concluding 
with these expi essions “ We had been satisfied long ’ei e this, if 
we did not ask things that deny themselves , and if some men 
had not shuffled demands into our piopositions on puipose that 
we may have no satisfaction ” 

He now followed the King to York, with his gallant kinsman, 
and, as it unhappily pioved, fellow martyr, Spencei Compton, 
Earl of Noithampton, whom he had peisuaded to accompany 
him, and was one of that supeib band ivhich assembled to sup- 
port the royal standard, when it was set up at Nottingham, on 
the twenty-second of August, 1642 He found the King’s service 
already disti acted by pnvate interests, and selfish pretensions, 
and his pieicmg judgement formed an unfavourable appiehension 
of the issue of the great contest In one of the very few of his 
letters which have fortunately been preserved in Collins’s collec- 
tion, written to his Lady, from Shrewsbury, on the twenty-first 
of the following September, he glances at the postuie of the 
King’s affairs at that moment with a warmth and fieedom of 
mind and expression truly remarkable Such a lettei, from such 
a man, is woith volumes of cold historical compilation on the 
cii cumstances of a particular epoch It was mostly written in 
cypher, and some few names have been unluckily suffered to 
remain unexplained 

" My dearest Hart, 

The King’s condition is much improved of late His 
force increaseth daily, which incieaseth the insolencie of the 
papists How much I am unsatisfied with the proceedings here 
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1 have at laige expressed in sevcial letters, neither is theic 
wanting daylie handsome occasion to letiic, weic it not foi gam- 
ing honor foi, let occasion he neici so liandsomc, nnlc'^s a man 
lesolve to fight on the Pailcmcnt side, nhich, for ni)' pait, I had 
lathei be hanged, it will be said a man is afiaid to fight If there 
conld be an expedient found to sah c the punctilio of honour, I 
would not continue hcie an howei The discontent that I, and 
many othei honest men, icceivc dayly is beyond cxpicssion 
People are much dcvidcd The King is of late much aACisc 
to peace, by the peisuasions of 202 and 211 It is likewise 
conceived that the King has taken a icsolution not to do any 
thing in that way befoic the Queen comes, foi people adiising 
the King to agiee with the Pailiaincnt was the occasion of 
the Queen’s letuin Till that tjme no adiice mil be icccncd 
Neveitheless the honest men will take all occasions to piociire an 
accommodation, which the King u hen he sent the late messages 
did haitily desiei, and would still make ofieis, but for 202, and 
211, and the expectation of the Queen, and feai of the papists, 
who thi eaten people of 342 I feai the papists’ tin cats haiea 
much gieatei influence on the King than upon 343 What the 
King’s intentions ai e to those that I coni ci sc n ith ai c altogethci 
unknown Some say he will hasaul a battcll leiy quicklie 
otheis say he thinks of wintiing, which, ns it is suspected, so, if 
it weie geneially beleevcd, I, and many otheis, ivould make no 
scuiple to retiei , foi I think it is fai fiom gallant, eithci to 
starve with the King, oi to do woisc, as to aioid fighting It is 
said the King goes on Fiyday towaids Chester, foi a day oi tuo, 
leaving his foices heie, which aie six thousand foot, fifteen 
hiindi ed di agoons, and above two thousand hoi se Tliei e are four 
thousand foot inoie laised, they saie two thousand by my Lord 
tStiange , one thousand by Sii Thomas Salisbuiie , and twelve 
bundled by Sir Edwaid Stiadhng , all which will be heie within 
a few days Tins is a lightmnge befoie death 

I am yoin’s. 
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The little that we have of the story of his shoit life is mostly 
to be found in those letteis, which have been alieady, but very 
incoiiectly, printed , and I legiet that the scope of this woik 
pi events me fiom inserting the whole of them in their oiigi, 
nal state In one fiom Biimingham, of the fouiteenth of the 
next month, he again deprecates the endeavours of the Roman 
Catholics to prevent any accommodation until the Pailiament , 
expi esses Ins determination, should a tieaty be oifeied by that 
assembly, to give it Ins stienuous suppoit, and tells his Lady 
that he had lately above an horn’s discouise with the King on 
that subject A feiv days aftei,he maiched with Chailes into 
Northamptonsline, and, on the twenty-third, when the King’s 
guaids, in the battle of Edgehill, besought his Majesty to peiinit 
them to quit Ins person, and to chaige in the fiont of the aimy, 
threw himself into that gallant body, and was paiticulaily distin- 
guished in the memoiable overtlnow Avlnch they that day gave 
to the lebel hoise He letuzned with the King to Oxfoid, and, 
on the eighth of June, 1643, was advanced to the dignity of Eail 
of Sunderland He was at that time assisting Piince Rupert 
in the 1 eduction of Biistol, which he left, in the beginning of 
August, to join the King befoie Gloucestei, on the siege of which 
city the King had suddenly and unexpectedly detei mined Wilt- 
ing to Lady Sundeiland, on the ninth of that month, he expi esses 
himself unfavoui ably of that lesolution "Tire King’s going to 
Gloucestei,” says he, “ is, in the opinion of most, veiy unadvised 
the Queene unsatisfyed with it , so is all the people of quality ” 
But I cannot foiego the satisfaction of giving entiie a letter, 
which he wiote to the Countess fiom thence not many days after, 
and anothei, which closed then coiiespondence for ever, both 
exquisitely illustiative of the chaiactei of Ins talents, his affec- 
tions, his accomplishments, and Ins tempei 

“ My dealest Hait, 

Just as I was going out of the tienches on Wednesday 
I leceived youi lettei of the 20th of this instant, which gaie me 
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so much satisfaction that it put all the inconveniencies of this 
siege out of my thoughts At that instant, if I had followed my 
own inclinations, I had leturned an answei to youi’s, wilting to 
you, and hearing fiom you, being the most pleasant enteitain- 
ment I am capable of leceiving in any place, hut especially heie, 
wheie, but when I am in the trenches (which place is seldom 
without my company) I am more solitaiie than evei I was in my 
life, this countiie being veiy full of piivatc cottages, in one 
of which I am quarteied, where my Lord Falkland did me the 
lionoui to sup Ml Chillingwoi th is heie with me, at Sii Nicholas 
Selwin’s, who has been this week at Oxfoi d Oiii little engineer 
(Chillingwoi th) comes not hithei so much out of kindness to me 
as foi his oivn conveniency, my quaiteis being thiee or four miles 
neaiei the leaguei than my Loid of Devonshiie's, Avith whom he 
staid till he was commanded to make leady his engines with all 
possible speed It is not to be imagined with what diligence and 
satisfaction (I mean to himself) he executes Ins command foi my 
pai t, I think it not unuusely done of him to ehange his profes- 
sion , and I think you would have been of my mind, if you 
had heaid him dispute last night until My Loid Falkland in 
favoui of Socinianism , wheiein he was by his Lordship so often 
confounded, that leally it appears he has much moie reason foi 
his engines than foi his opinions I put of my wilting till last 
night, out of hopes that somewhat heie would have happened 
woithie of your knowledge, and you see what good companie 
made me defei it last night, at which time I was newly come 
fiom oui leaguei, whithei I thought to have gone this morning, 
but I have got such a kmde of small bode, m such a place that I 
cannot iide without pain, so I cannot with modesty make a moic 
paiticulai disci iption I find that we had only an alaium, which 
they gave to hindei oui working, not daiing to sally any more, 
being so well beaten the last time Oui gallery ivill be finished 
uuthm this day or two, and then we shall soon dispatch oui mine, 
and them with it Many of the 'soldiers are confident that we 
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shall have the tovme within thisfoui daySjAvhich I extiemely long 
for , not that I am weary of this siege, foi i eally, though we suifei 
many inconveniences, yet I am not ill pleased -with this vai lety, 
so diiectlj’^ opposite as the heing m the tienches, with so much 
good company, togethei with the noise and tmtamaire of guns 
and diuins, with the hoi rid spectacles, and hideous cues, of dead 
and huit men, is to the solitaiiness of my quaitei, togethei vnth 
all the maikes of peace, Avhich often hi mgs into my thoughts, 
notwithstanding youi mothci’s opinion of me, how infinitely moie 
happy I should esteem mjself quietly to enjoy youi compan} at 
Althoip than to he tiouhled with the noises, and engaged in the 
factions of the Com t, vhicli I shall evei endcavoiii to avoid” 
(Here follow manj' undecyphei cd lines) “ "l^Hien we wei e at Bi istol. 
Sir William was tlieic, hut I lieaic he is now gone to Heiefoid, 
for which I cnvie him, and all otheis that can go to then owne 
hou'ses , hut I hope ’eie longe jou will let me have youi companie 
and Popet’s, the thought of which is to me most pleasant, and 
passionately desiied by join’s, 

SuNOrRLVXD ” 

Aug 25th before Gloucester 

In the fiist week of Septcinhci Chailcs abandoned the siege of 
Gloucestei, and passed ovei the Severn towaids Bi istol Loid 
Sundeiland, whose militai y sei \ ice was distinguished by two pecu- 
liar lesolutions, the one, alwajs to he piesent when the King 
commanded m peison , the othei, nevei to accept a commission , 
attended his loyal mastei tlnthei, and, aftei a visit of a few days 
to Ovfoid, again joined the aimy, when it was on the point of 
engaging the lehels m the fiist battle of Newhuiy Immediately 
hefoie he left Oxford he wiote thus to his Lady 

“ My dealest I-Iait, 

Since I mote to you last fiom Sulbey we had 
some hope of fighting with my Loid of Essex’s aimy, having 
ceitain intelligence of his being in a field convenient enough, 
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called Ripple Field, towaids a\1uc1i wc advanced with all po'^sihlc 
speed, upon which he ictiicd with his aiiny to Tcwxhnr}, 
wheie, by the advantage of the hiidge, he was aide to inahc gooil 
his qiiaitei, with five luindiedinen against twenty thoii'^and , co 
that, though we weic so near as to Inuchcen nith him in two 
houis, his qnaitei being so stiong, it nas icsohcd on Thnr‘>da\, 
as he would not fight with ns, nc should cndc.iioiii to force Inin 
to it by cutting off his piovisions, foi nhich puipo'^c tlic best way 
was foi the bodie of oui aiiny to go bach to Evc‘'hohnc, and for 
oui hoise to distiess him Upon which I, and otheis icsohed to 
come foi a few days to Ovfoid, whcie we a^ll^cd late on Thuisday 
night, thcie being no piobability of fighting iciy suddcnlic As 
soon as I came I went to youi fatliei’s, nlicic I found Ahbone, 
with whose face I was bcttic pleased then vitli any of the ladye’s 
here Tins expiession is so much a boldei thing then chaiging 
Loid Essex that, should this letter miscariy, and come to the 
knowlege of oui dames, I should, by ha^^ng my cies sciacht out, 
be cleared fioni coming away fioin the army fiom feme, where if 
Iliad stayed It’s odds if I had lost inoic then one Last night 
very good news came to the Couit, that ue yestci day morning fell 
upon a lioise quaitei of the encmie’s, and cut of! a legement, 
and my Loid of Newcastcll hath Killed and taken piisoncis tuo 
whole legements of hoise and foot, that issued out of Hull, u Inch 
place he hath hopes to take By the came nies'^engei, last night, 
the King sent the Qiieene ivoid he would come hether upon 
Monday 01 Tewsday, upon one of which daics, if he alteisliis 
resolucions, I shall not fail to letiiin to the aimy^ I am afiaid 
our setting doivn befoie Gloucestei has hindied us fioiii making 
an end of the ivar this yeie, which nothing could keepe us fiom 
doing if we had a moneth’s moie time which we lost thcie, for y e 
never were in a more piosperous condition , and yet the divisions 
do not at all deminishe, especiallie between 142 and 143 , by 
whiche we leceve prejudice I nevei sawe the King use anie 
bodie with more neglect than theEail of Holland , and we saie 
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he is not used much better by the Queene Mrs Jerrain met ray 
Loid Jerrain, who, notwitlistandinge your intelligens, is but a 
Baron, with whom I came to Woodstolce, who told me she would 
write to you, which I hope she hath don for since I came here I 
have seen no creature but your father, and my unkell , so that I 
am altogether ignorant of the intieigues of this place Before I 
go hence I shall have a letter foi you I take the best care I can 
about my oeconomicall affaires I am afraid I shall not be abell 
to get you a better house, every bodie thinking me mad for 
speaking about it Pray bless Popet for me, and tell her I would 
have wiitt to her, but that, upon matuie deliberac~on, I found it 
imcivil to return an answer to a lady in another chaiacter then 
hei owne, which I am not yet learned enough to do I cannot, 
by walkinge about my chambre, call any thmge more to mynde 
to sett downe here , and really I have made you no small comple- 
ment in wiitmge thus muche, for I have so great a colde that I 
do nothinge but sneeze, and my eies do nothinge but water, all 
the while I am in the posture of holdinge downe my head I 
beseche you present his servis to my ladie, who is most passion- 
atelie and perfectlie your’s, 

Sunderland ” 

Oxford, Sept 16, 1643 

They never met again Tlie battle was fought on the twentieth, 
the fourth day after the date of this letter The King’s Horse, in 
which Sunderland sei ved, charged,” says Lord Clarendon, “ with 
a kind of contempt of the enemy, and with wonderful boldness, 
upon all grounds of inequality , and were so far too hard for the 
troops of the other side, that they routed them in most places ” 
and here, adds the noble author, fell “the Earl of Sundeiland, a 
Lord of great fortune , tender years, being not above three and 
twenty years of age , and an early judgement , who, having no 
command in the army, attended upon the Kmg^s peison, under 
the obligation of honour , and, putting himself that day in the 
King’s troop, a volunteer, was taken away by a cannon bullet ” 
He lived for some shoi t time after having leceived the shot “ His 
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holy tliouglits,” says Lloyd, went, as haibingcrs of Ins soul, to 
heaven, Avheieof he had a glimpse hefoic he died, tlnongh the 
chinks of a wounded body ” lie v as, adds that wi itci, “ a good 
patuot upon all othei occasions, as one of them at 'Westminster 
ohseived, piomoting the tiade, manufactiue<5, and pinileges of 
this country, and noiv standing by his M.yestj as he CMdently 
saw him stand foi his kingdom, saj'ing, b\ .i foicsight and pios- 
pect that he had of things suitable to the eminence of his place, 
that ^one seven yeais would shew that the Kingiuis the tiue 
Commonwealth’s-man ’ A true nobleman, that was \irtuous 
because it became him, as well as because it was enjoined him ; 
being above all vice, as well as without it , looking upon it as Ins 
shame and dishonom, as well as sin and offence A good ncigh- 
boui , the countiy about him, when he had occasion to make use 
of it, being his fiicnds that loved him, lathcr than slaves that 
feaiedhim, A disci eet landlord, finding ways to inipioie his 
land lathei than laclc his tenants A noble housekeeper, to u horn 
that ingenuity that he was mastci of himself uas welcome in 
otheis An honest pati on, seldom fuinishing a chinch with an 
incumbent till he had consulted the college he had been of, and 
the Bishop he lived undei An cxemplaiy master of a family, 
obseiving exactly the excellent rules he so strictly enjoined , 
conseciating his house as a temple, whei c he oideiedhis followers 
to wiestle with God in piayei, while he wicstlcd with the enemy 
in fight ” 

The lemains of this matchless young nobleman weic inteiicd 
atBimgton, in Noithamptonshiic He left one son, Robeit, liis 
successoi, lineal ancestoi to the Dukes of Marlborough, and Eails 
Spencer, and one daughter, Doiothy, maiiied to Sir Gcoigc 
Savile, Baionet, afterwards cieated Maiquis of Halifax His 
Countess, at his untimely death, was piegnant, and was soon after 
delivered of a daughtei, who was baptized Penelope, and died an 
infant^ 
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SECOND VISCOUNT FALKLAND. 


Lord Clarendon has left us two views of the charactei of this 
admirable person. The one, in the memoirs of his own life, with 
a graceful carelessness of style suited to the subject, shews him 
as a private man, and discovers to us his person, his temper, his 
accomplishments, his social habits, and his domestic affairs 
From that source such matter as may wear the gaib of oiigmal 
composition in this memoir will be chiefly diawn The other, in 
the gt eat history of the rebellion, evhibits him in the state, the 
senate, and the field, and is well known to constitute the brightest 
ornament to English biography Authenticated by the closest 
intimacy, and the most unreserved confidence , glowing with the 
sacred warmth of a fiiendship strictly impartial, because it was 
founded on the contemplation of eveiy excellence of heart and 
mind, and poured foith in a stieam of beautiful and splendid 
expression, it stands alOne, an example of positive peifeetion. 
The sanctity of such a monument must not be invaded The 
symmetry of such a model must not be distoited I shall piefix 
to that gieat masterpiece a short chronological nariativeof some 
common-place facts to which it may be found occasionally to 
allude, and of others on which it may be wholly silent , but, for 
itself, not a word shall be suppressed, nor a word intruded on its 
text , nor shall I venture to disturb even the form of its original 
arrangement 

Lucius Carey was born about the yeai 1610, the eldest son of 
Henry Carey, of Berkhamsted and Aldenham, in Herts, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and sole heir of Sir Lauience Tanfield, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer His father, who In 1620 had been 
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created Viscount Falkland, in Scotland, was appointed two yeais 
aftei Lord Deputy of Iieland, and, having icmovcd Ins f.imilj to 
that countiy, Lucius commenced his education in Ti inity College, 
Dublin On his leturn he became a student of St John’s, m 
Oxfoid, and is said to have been remaiKcd tlicic not only for the 
variety and rapidity of Ins acquiicmcnts, but foi certain lively 
irregulaiities of conduct which afforded little expectation of the 
seriousness that distinguished his ni.ituiity On account, as it 
should seem, of some such sally he was soon after confined for a 
time in the Fleet piison, for a petition is extant from his fathei 
to the J^mg, piaying foi his release, and it is from that document 
only that we have any knowledge of his lestraint Whatsoever 
might have been the natuie of these levities, he discarded them 
undei ciicumstanccs peculiaily tempting to youthful extrava- 
gance, for befoie he had leached the age of twenty-one he inhe- 
rited fiom his maternal giandfathei the uncontroulcd possession 
of a very laige foi tune, and assumed at that very peiiod the 
regularity and moral decoium foi which he was cvei after 
remaikable It miglit be convenient to a meie eulogist to ascribe 
this sudden turn to iigidly viituous and philosophic lesolution, 
but it were more modest to consider it as the result of one of those 
rare dispositions which, by the passiv^e influence of their own 
native benignity, can extiact good fiom the conflict of passions and 
sentiments, and produce ev'en felicity from contingencies which 
often involve us in the wildest rum The tiuth is, that immedi- 
ately after he beeame possessed of his estates he maiiied a young 
lady whom he passionately loved Her portion was small, and 
his fatlier conceived theiefoie that vehement indignation which 
so frequently disgraces paients on such occasions Sir Lucius, 
for he was then a knight, besought his paidon with the most 
sincere humility, and at length laid befoie him deeds leady for 
ejiecution, by which he pioposed to convey to him the wdiole of 
his own property, and begged to be allowed to subsist on his 
bounty Lord Falkland rejected all terms of reconciliation, and 
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his excellent son passed over into the Netherlands, with the view 
of purchasing there some military command, in which having 
failed, he retained, after a yeai’s absence, and, sitting down 
tranquilly in his mansion of Great Tew, in Oxfoidshiie, devoted 
himself to universal study, solacing his horns of leisure in the 
purest domestic happiness, and in the society of those who 
Avere then esteemed the chief oinaments of the neighbouiing 
University 

His accession to the title and paternal estate, on the death of 
his father in 1633, drew him not from the serenity of Ins letire- 
ment At length, in 1639, he accompanied the Earl of Holland, 
Geneial of the Horse, m the expedition of that year against the 
Scots The leputation foi talents, genius, and' geneial liteiatuie, 
by which he was then distinguished may be well inferred from 
several addresses made to him on that occasion, par ticiilarly by 
Waller, and Cowley, neither of whom ivould have dared to satirize 
a man of his character by vain adulation and false praise 
Cowlej’s poem commences with these lines — 

" Greit IS thy charge, O North Be wise and just 

England commits her Falkland to thy trust 

Iletum lum safe learning Mould rather chuse 

Her Bodley or her Vatican to lose 

All things that arc but m nt or printed there 

In his unbounded breast engraven are 

There all the seiences together meet. 

And c\ery art does all her kindred greet ” 

And m Wallei's we find these passages — 

" Brave Holland leads, and with him Falkland goes 
Who hears this told, and does not strait suppose 
AVe send the Graces and the Muses forth. 

To civilize and to instruct the North 

And aftei wards — 

“ Ah, noble friend, ^vlth what impatience all 
That know thy worth, and know how prodigal 
Of thy great soul thou art, longing to twist 
Bay* with that ii y which so early kist 
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Thy youthful temples , with whnt horror ■we. 

Think on the blind events of war, and thee. 

To fate exposing that all knowing breast 
Among the throng, ns cheaply ns the rest " 

He repicsented the borough of Ncwpoit, in the Isle of Wight, 
in the two Pailiaments ■udiich met in the >cav 1640, and the 
disgust "which he conceived at the unhappy dissolution of the 
first added peihaps somewhat of passion to the sound and honest 
judgment 'whicli led him for a time to espouse the popular party 
in the second the motives however which infiucnced his adop- 
tion and rejection of that paity, and indeed the whole of his 
political conduct, will he presently fully stated in the woids of 
the great histoiian In the spring of 1642 he was pi e\ ailed on to 
accept a seat in the Privy Council, and the oflicc of a Scci etary 
of State, in which the King, though he felt to the utmost the 
wisdom and fidelity of his moie important services, dislihed his 
pen Charles, foi whom elegancy of composition liad no charms, 
told Sir Philip Warwich that “ he had had two Secretaiies, one 
a dull man in compaiison of the other, and yet the first best 
pleased him , foi,” said he, " my Loid Carleton ever brouglit me 
my own sense in my own woids , hut my Lord Falkland most 
commonly brought me my instructions in so fine a dress that I 
did not always own them.” Waiwick infoims ns that he pos- 
sessed the King’s unbounded confidence, and adds a few concise 
remaiks on his character, which, since a solitary sceptic has 
ventuied to chaige Lord Clarendon’s nobler pictiue with par- 
tiality, acquire an inci eased value as the corroborative testimony 
of an honest and judicious contemporary, to whom he could not 
hut have been peifectly well known " The Lord Falkland," 
says Warwick, ‘^had piodigious natuial parts , a memory, and a 
fancy, which retained all it lead oi heaid, and then as rhetoii- 
cally set it foith , and his notions were useful, and not common. 
He loved his book, and so was a gieat master of books, but in 
temper somewhat hypochondriac, and theicfoie men of business 
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often fonntl that mjnm, which they practised not themselves, nor 
perchance would not, if they could, have imitated him. .That 
which crowned all was that he was a person of great probity and 
sincerity ” The fantastic censuies to which I have alluded, fell, 
it is much to be lamented, from the delightful pen of the late 
Lord Orfoid, the hasty escapes of a love of singularity and con- 
troversy, and the bittei fruit of inveterate prejudices, imbibed in 
a school of perveise politics. They have been -over thi own by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, in the third volume of his biographical Peerage, 
with a force, and candour, and closeness of argument, before 
which all doubt on the subject must vanish 

Little remains to be said by me of this excellent man. The 
noble historian informs us that ‘‘ his stature was low, and 
smaller than most men , his motion not graceful , and his aspect 
so far from inviting that it had somewhat in it of simplicity ; 
and his voice the worst of the tliiee, and so untuned, that, instead 
of reconciling, it offended the car, so that nobody could have 
expected music from that tongue , and sure no man was less 
beholden to nature for its lecommendation into the world ” The 
lady who had been captivated by the incomparable spirit which 
inhabited this unpolished exteiior, herself an example of all 
female worth, was Lettice, daughtei of Sir Kichard Moiison, of 
Tooley Parle, in Leicestershire, by whom he had two sons, 
Lucius, who died at Pans in 1646, and Henry, who inheiited 
the title and, estates. .Granger speaks of a-third, of whom >I find 
no mention elsewhere 

Lord Falkland fell in the field at Newbuiy, on the twentieth 
of September, 1643. In this unhappy battle," says Loid Cla- 
rendon, “ was slain the Lord Viscount Falkland, a person of 
such prodigious parts of leannng and knowledge , of that ini- 
mitable sweetness and delight in conveisation , of so flowing 
and obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind ; and of that 
primitive simplicity and integrity of life , that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and acciused civil war than that 
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single loss it must be most infamous and cxcci-able to all 
posteiity 

•' Turpc rnon, post tc, solo non posse dolorc " 

“ Befoie this Pailiament liis condition of life was so happy 
that it was hardly capable of iinpiovcment Befoic he came to 
be twenty yeais of age he was master of a noble fortune, -which 
descended to him by the gift of a grandfather, without passing 
thiough his fathei or mother, who -were then both alive, and not 
well enough contented to find themselves passed by in the 
descent His education for some years bad been in Ii eland, 
where his father was Lord Deputy, so that -when he returned 
into England to the possession of his foitune he was unentanglcd 
with any acquaintance or friends which usually grow up by the 
custom of conversation, and therefoie was to mahe a puic 
election of his company, which he chose by other rules than 
were presciibed to the young nobility of that time and it 
cannot be denied, though he admitted some few to bis friendship 
for the agreeableness of their natures, and their undoubted 
affection to him, that his familiaiity and friendship foi the most 
part was with men of the most eminent and sublime parts, and 
of untouched reputation m point of integrity, and such men had 
a title to his bosom 

“ He was a great cherisher of wit, and fancy, and good parts, 
in any man, and if he found them clouded -with poverty oi want, 
a most libeial and bountiful patron towards them, even aboic 
his foitune, of which in those administrations he was such a 
dispenser as if he had been trusted with it to such uses , and, if 
there had been the least of vice in liis expense, he might ha\c 
been thought too prodigal He was constant and pertinacious 
in whatsoever he resolved to do, and not to be wearied by any 
pains that weie necessary to that end, and theiefoie having 
once resolved not to see London, which he loved above all places, 
till he had peifectly learned the Gicck tongue, he went to his 
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o^vn house m the country, and pursued it with that indefatigable 
industry that it will not he believed in how shoit a time he was 
master of it, and accmately read all the Greek historians 

" In this time, his house being within little more than ten 
mileg of Oxford, he contracted familiaiity and friendship with 
the most polite and accurate men of that University, who found 
such an immenseness of wit, and such a solidity of judgment in 
him ; so infinite a fancy, bound in by a most logical ratiocina- 
tion , such a vast knowledge that he was not ignorant in any 
thing, yet such an excessive humility, as if he had knoum nothing; 
that they frequently resorted and dwelt with him as in a College, 
situated in a purer air , so that his house was a Univeisity in a 
less volume, whlthei they came not so much for lepose as study, 
and to examine and lefme those grosser piopositions which 
laziness and consent made current in vulgar conversation 

Many attempts were made upon him, by the instigation of 
his mother (who was a lady of another persuasion m leligion, 
and of a most masculine understanding, allay’d with the passion 
and infirmities of hei own sex) to perveit him in his piety to the 
chuich of England, and to leconcile him to that of Rome, which 
they piosecuted with the more confidence because he declined no 
opportunity or occasion of confeience with those of that religion, 
whether puests or laicks, having diligently studied the contio- 
veisies, and exactly read all, or the choicest, of the Greek" and 
Latin fatheis, and having a memory so stupendous that he 
remembei’d on all occasions whatsoever he read and he was so 
great an enemy to that passion and unchaiitableness which he 
saw pioduced by diffeience of opinion in matteis of leligion, that 
in all those disputations with piiests and otheis of the Roman 
chuich he affected to manifest all possible civility to their per- 
sons, and estimation of then parts, which made them letain still 
some hope of his i eduction, even when they had given over 
offeiing farther reasons to him for that puipose. But this charity 
towards them was much lessened, and any coriespondence with 
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them quite declined, when by sinister arts they had eoiiupled 
his two youngei bi others, being both childien, and stolen them 
from his house and transported them beyond seas, and perverted 
his sisters, upon which occasion he wiit two large discourses 
against the piincipal positions of that icligion, with that sharp- 
ness- of style, and full weight of reason, that the church is 
deprived of gieat jewels in the concealment of them, and that 
they aie not published to the world. 

He was superior to all those passions and affections which 
attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other ambition than 
of knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of all good men, and 
that made him too much a contemnci of those aits whicli must 
be indulged in the transactions of human affairs. In the last 
shoit Pailiamcnt he was a Burgess in the House of Commons, 
and from the debates, which were theic managed with all ima- 
ginable giavityand sobiiety, he contracted such a levcrencc to 
Parliaments that he thought it leally impossible they could ever 
pioduce mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom, or that the 
kihgdom could be tolerably happy in the mtei mission of them • 
and from the unhappy and unseasonable dissolution of that 
convention he harboured, it may be, some jealousy and piejudice 
to the Couit, towards which he was not before immoderately 
inclined, his father having wasted a full fortune theic m those 
offices and employments by which other men use to obtain a 
greater. He was chosen again this Parliament to serve m the 
same place, and in the beginning of it declared himself v^ery 
sharply and severely against those exorbitances which had been 
most grievous to the State, foi he was so iigid an observer of 
established laws and rules that he could not enduie the least 
breach or deviation from them, and thought no mischief so 
intolerable as the presumption of ministers of state to break 
positive rules for reasons of state, oi Judges to tiansgiess known 
laws upon the title of conveniency or necessity, which made him 
so seveie against the Earl of Stiaffoid, and the Loid Finch, 
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central y to Ins natural gentleness and tempei , insomuch as they 
who did not know his composition to be as fiee fiom levenge as 
It was from piide thought that the sharpness to the foimei might 
proceed from the memoiy of some unkindnesses, not without a 
mixtuie of injustice, fiom him towaids his fathei But without 
doubt he was fiee fiom those temptations, and in both cases was 
only misled by the authoiity of those who he believed undeistood 
the laws perfectly, of which himself was utteily ignorant , and if 
the assumption, which was then scaice contioveited, had been 
true, that an endeavoui to overthiow the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom was ticason, a stiict understanding might make 
raasonable conclusions to satisfy his own judgement fiom the 
exoibitant paits of their several chaiges. 

“ The great opinion he had of the upiightness and integrity 
of those persons who appeared most active, especially of Mr. 
Hamden, kept him longer fiom suspecting any design against 
the peace of the kingdom, and though he dilTeied fiom them 
commonly in conclusions, he believed long then puiposes weie 
honest When he giew better infoimcd what was law, and 
disceined in them a desire to controul that law by a vote of one 
or both Houses, no man more opposed those attempts, and gave 
the adverse paity more tiouble by reason and aigumentation, 
insomuch as he was by degrees looked upon as an advocate for 
the Court, to which he contributed 'So little that he declined 
those addresses, and even those invitations, which he was obliged 
almost by civility to entertain , and he was so jealous of the 
least imagination that he should incline to piefeiment, that he 
affected even a moioseness to the Court and to the com tiers, and 
left nothing undone which might pi event and divert the King’s 
or Queen’s favoui towards him but the deseivingit, foi when 
the King sent for him once oi twice, to speak with him, and to 
give him thanks foi his excellent comportment in those councils, 
which his Majesty graciously teimed doing him seivice, his' 
answeis were more negligent, and less satisfactory, than migTit 
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be expected , as if he cared only that Ins actions should be just, 
not that they should be acceptable , and that his Majesty should 
tlunk that they piocceded only from the impulsion of conscience, 
without any sympathy m Ins affections, which fioin a stoical and 
sullen nature might not have been misintcipictcd, jct from a 
peison of so peifect a habit of generous and obsequious compli- 
ance with all good men might veiy well have been interpictcd 
by the King as more than an ordinary avcrscncss to his sci vice , 
so that he took moie pains, and more forced bis natuic to actions 
imagieeable and unpleasant to it, that he might not be thought 
to incline to the Couit than most men have done to piocuie an 
ofiice theie • and if any thing hut not doing his duty could ha\c 
kept him from receiving a testimony of the King's giace and 
trust at that time, he had not been called to his Council , not 
that he was in tiuth aveise fiom receiving public cmplojmcnt, 
foi he had a great devotion to the King’s peison, and had bcfoic 
used some small endeavour to be lecomniended to him for a 
foreign negociation, and had once a desire to be sent Ambassadoi 
into Fiance, but he abhoiied an imagination oi doubt should 
sink into the thoughts of any man that in the discharge of his 
trust and duty in Pailiament he had any bias to the Couit, m 
that the King himself should apprehend that he looked for a 
reward for being honest 

For this reason, when he heard it first whispeied that the 
King had a purpose to make him a Privy Councellor, for uhich 
there was in the beginning no othei ground but because he was 
known sufficient (baud semper eiiat fama, aliquando & digit) he 
resolved to decline it, and at last suffered himself only to be 
overiuled by the advice and persuasions of his fiicnds to submit 
to It Afterwards, when he found that the King intended to 
make him Secretary of State, he was positive to refuse it, declUr- 
ing to his friends that he was most unfit for it , and that ho must 
either do that which would be great disquiet to his own nature, 
or leave that undone which was most necessary to be done by 
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one that was honouied with that place, foi the most just and 
honest men did eveiy day that which he could not give himself 
leave to do , and indeed he was so exact and sti ict an obsei vei 
of justice and truth that he believed those necessaiy condescen- 
sions and applications to the weakness of othei men^ and those 
aits and insinuations which aie necessaiy foi discoveues and 
pievention of ill, would be in him a declension fiom his own 
lules of life, though he acknowledged them fit and absolutely 
necessaiy to be piactised in those employments He was in 
truth so piecise in the piactic pimciples he presciibed himself 
(to all otheis he was as indulgent) as if he had lived in lepublica 
Platonis, non in ftcce Romuh 

“Two leasons prevailed with him to leceive the Seals, and 
but foi those he had resolutely avoided them • the fiist, the 
consideration that his refusal might bung some blemish upon 
the King’s affaiis, and that men would haie believed that be had 
refused so great an honour and trust because he must have been 
with it obliged to do somewhat else not justifiable ; and this he 
made matter of conscience, since he knew the King made choice 
of him before othei men especially because he thought him moie 
honest than other men The othei was, lest he might be thought 
to avoid it out of fear to do an ungracious thing to the House of 
Commons, who were sore tioubled at the displacing Sir Haiiy 
Vane, whom they looked upon as removed for having done them 
those offices they stood in need of, and the disdain of so populai 
an incumbrance wrought upon him next to the other , for as he 
had a full appetite of fame by just and geneious actions, so' he 
had lan equal contempt of it by any sei vile expedients , and 
he so much the moie consented to and appioved the justice upon 
Sii Hairy Vane in his own private judgment, by how much he 
surpassed most men in the lehgious obsei ration of a tiust, the 
violation wlieieof he would not admit of any-e\cuse foi 

“ Foi these reasons he submitted to tlie> King’s command, and 
became hisSecietaiy with as humble and devoted acknou ledge- 
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inent of the gieatness of the obligation as could be cxpicsscd, 
and as tiue a sense of it in bis heart yet two tilings he could 
nevei bring himself to whilst be continued in that office, that 
was to his death, foi which he was contented to be rcpioached, 
as for omissions in a most neeessary pait of bis place, the one, 
employing of spies, 01 giving any countenance or cntcitainmcnt 
to them I do not mean such cmissaiics as with dangei would 
ventuie to view the enemy’s camp, and bring intelligence of 
then number, oi quaiteiing, or any paiticiilais that such an 
obseivation can compichend , but those who, by communication 
of guilt, 01 dissimulation of manneis, nind tliemsehes into such 
tiusts and secrets as enable them to inahe discoveries The 
othei, the liberty of opening Ictteis, upon a suspicion that they 
might contain mattei of dangei ous consequence For the first, 
he would say such instruments must be void of all ingenuitj and 
common honesty befoie they could be of use, and aftemards 
they could nevei be fit to be ci edited and that no single pic- 
seivation could be woitli so general a wound and corruption of 
human society as the cheiishing such pci sons would cairy nith 
it The last he thought such a violation of the law of natme 
that no qualification by office could justify him in the tiespass 
and, though he was convinced by the necessity and iniquity of 
the time that those advantages of information were not to be 
declined, and were necessaiily to be piactised, he found means 
to put it off from himself, whilst he confessed he needed excuse 
and paidon foi the omission , so unwilling was he to lesign any 
pait of good nature to an obligation in his office 

“ In all othei paiticulais he filled his place with great suffici- 
ency, being well veised in languages, to undei stand any that are 
used m business, and to make himself again understood To 
speak of his integiity, and his high disdain of any bait that 
might seem to look towaids coriuption, “ in tanto viro, injuiia 
virtutem fuerit ” Some shaip expiessions he used against the 
Archbis!iop of Canterbuiy, and his concuiiing in the fiist bill to 
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take away the votes of Bishops in the House of Peers gave 
occasion to some to believe^ and opportunity to others to conclude 
and publish, that “ he was no friend to the chuich, and the 
established goveinraent of it,” and troubled his friends much, 
who were more confident of the contrary than prepaied to 
answer the allegation The truth is he had unhappily contracted 
some piejudice to the Archbishop, and, having observed his 
passion when, it may be, multiplicity of business, or rather 
indisposition, had possessed him, did wish him less entangled and 
engaged in the business of the Court or State though, I speak 
it knowingly, he had a singular estimation and reverence of his 
gieat learning, and confessed integuty , and really thought his 
own letting himself loose to those expressions which implied a 
disesteem of the Archbishop, or at least an acknowledgement of 
his mfiimities, would enable him to shelter him from pait of the 
stoim he saw laised for his destruction, which he abominated 
with his soul 

‘^-The giving his consent to the fiist bill for the displacing the 
Bishops did proceed from two giounds the first his not under- 
standing then the oiiginal of then light and suffrage theie, the 
other an opinion that the combination against the whole govern- 
ment of the chuich by Bishops was so violent and fuiious that 
a less composition than the dispensing with their intei meddling 
in seculai affairs would not pieseive the order, and he was 
peisuaded to this by the piofession of many persons of honoui, 
who declared they did desiie the one, and would not then press 
the other, which in that paiticular misled many men but when 
his obseivation and experience made him discern more of their 
intentions than he befoie suspected, with great fiankness he 
opposed the second bill that was preferred for that purpose, and 
had without scruple the oidei itself in peifect leverence, and 
thought too gieat encouiagement could not possibly be given to 
leainiiig, noi too great lewaids to learned men He was neyer 
in the least degree moved oi swayed by the objections which 
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were made against that govcinment m the clmrch (holding them 
most iidiculous) oi atFected to the othei, which those men fancied 
to themselves. 

" He had a courage of the most clear and Icccn tempci, and so 
far fiom fear that he seemed not without some appetite of danger, 
and therefore upon any occasion of action he always engaged his 
pel son m those troops which he thought by the forwardness of 
the commanders to be most like to be farthest engaged , and in 
all such encounteis he had about him an cvtraordinai-y chcarful- 
ness, without at all affecting the execution that usually attended 
them, in which he took no delight, but took pains to prevent it, 
wheie it was not by resistance made ncccssaiy; insomuch that 
at Edge Hill, when the enemy was touted, he was like to have 
inclined gieat peiil by interposing to save those who had thrown 
away their arms,' and against whom it may be others were more 
fierce foi then having thiown them away , so that a man might 
think he came into the field chiefly out of curiosity to sec the face 
of dangei, and chanty to prevent the shedding, of blood Yet in 
his natuial inclination he acknowledged he was addicted to the 
profession of a soldier, and shortly aftei he came to his fortune, 
befoie he was of age, he went into the Low Countries, with a 
lesolution of procuring command, and to give himself up to it, 
from which he was diveited by the complete inactivity of that 
summer , so he leturned into England, and shortly after cntcied 
upon f that vehement course of study we mentioned before, till 
the fiist alarm fiom theNoith then again he made leadyfor 
the field, and though he received some repulse in the command 
of a troop of hoise of which he had a promise, he went a volun- 
teer with the Eail of Essex 

Fiom the entrance into this unnatuial war his natuial rheai- 
fulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and 
dejection of spiiit stole upon him, which he had never been used 
to , yet, being one of those who believed that one battle would 
end all diffeiences, and that theie would be so gieat avictoiy on 
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one side that the other would be compelled to submit to any 
conditions of the \nctoi (which supposition and conclusion gene- 
rally sunk into the minds of most meOj and pievented the looking 
aftei many advantages that might then have been laid hold of) he 
resisted, those indispositions, et in luctu, helium inter remedia 
erat. But after the King’s retura from Bientfoi d, and the furious 
resolution of the two Houses not to admit any tieaty for peace, 
those indispositions which had befoie touched him giewinto a 
perfect habit of uncheai fulness, and he who had been so exactly 
easy and affable to all men that bis face and countenance was 
always present, and vacant to his company, and held any cloudi- 
ness and less pleasantness of the visage a kind of rudeness or 
incivility, became on a sudden less communicable, and thence, 
veiy sad, pale, and exceedingly affected with the spleen In his 
clothes and habit, which he had minded befote always with more 
neatness, and mdustr}'^ and expence, than is usual to so great a 
soul, he was not now only incurious, but too negligent , and m 
his leception of suitois, and thenecessaiy or casual addi esses to 
Ins place, so quick, and shaip, and seveie, that theie wanted not 
some men, strangcis to his nature and disposition, who believed 
him proud and imperious, from which no mortal man was ever 
more free. 

“ It is true that as he was of a most incomparable gentleness, 
application, and even submission, to good, and worthy, and entire 
men, so he was natuially (which could not but be more evident 
m his place, which subjected him to another conversation and 
intei mixture than his oivn election would have done) adversus 
raalos injucundus, andjwas so ill a dissemblci of his dislike and 
disinclination to ill men that it was not possible for such not to 
discern it There was once m the House of Commons such a 
declared acceptation of the good service an eminent member had 
done to them, and, as they said, to the whole kingdom, that if 
was moved, he being present, that the Speakei might, in the name 
of the whole House,* give him thanks, and then that eveiy 
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member might, as a testimony of his particular acknowledge- 
ment, stir, or move his hat towards him , the which, though not 
ordeied, when very many did, the Lord Falkland, who believed 
the seivice itself not to be of that moment, and that an honoui- 
able and generous person could not have stooped to it foi any 
recompence, instead of moving his hat, sti etched both his arms 
out, and clasped his hands together upon the crown of his hat, 
and held it close down to his head, that all men might see how, 
odious that flattery was to him, and the very appiobation of the 
person, though at that time most popular 

" When theie was any overture or hope of peace, he would be 
more eiect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to pi ess any 
thing which he thought might promote it , and, sitting among 
his friends, often, after a deep silence, and frequent sighs, would, 
with a shrill and sad accent, ingeminate the word peace, peace, 
and would passionately piofess that the very agony of the wai, 
and the view of the calamities and desolation the kingdom did 
and must enduie, took his sleep fiom him, and would shortly 
break his heart This made some think, oi pretend to think, 
that he was so much enamouied on peace that he would have 
been glad the King should have bought it at any pi ice, which 
was a most umeasonable calumny, as if a man that was himself 
the most punctual and precise in eveiy ciicumstance that might 
reflect upon conscience oi honoui could have wished the King to 
have committed a tiespass against either And yet this senseless 
scandal made some impression upon him, oi at least he used it 
for an excuse of the daringness of his spiiit , foi at the leaguer 
before Gloucester, when his fiiends passionately repi eh ended him 
for exposing his peison unnecessarily to dangei (for he delighted 
to visit the tienches and neaiest appioaches, and to discovei what, 
the enemy did) as being so much beside the duty of his place 
tnat it might be understood rather to be against it, he would say 
merrily that his office could not take away the piivilege of his 
age, and that a Secretaiy in war might be present at the greatest 
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scene of danger , but withal alledged seriously that it concerned 
him to be more active in enterprises of hazaid than other men, 
that all might see that his impatiency for peace proceeded not 
from pusillanimity, or fear to adventure his own person. 

In the morning, before the battle, as always upon action, he 
was very cheaiful, and put himself in the first rank of the Lord 
Byron’s regiment, then advancing upon the enemy, who had lined 
the hedges on both sides with musqueteers, from whence he was 
shot with a musquet in the lower part of the belly, and, in the 
instant falling from his horse, his body was not found till the 
next morning, till when there was some hopes he might have 
been a prisoner, though his nearest friends, who knew his temper, 
received small comfoit from that imagination Thus fell that 
incomparable young man, in the four and thirtieth year of his 
age, having so much dispatched the tiue business of life that the 
eldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest 
enter not into the world with more innocency. IVhosoever leads 
such a life needs be the less anxious upon how short warning it is 
taiken from him.” 

Lord Falkland left A Discouise of tlie Infallibility of the 
Church of Rome,” ‘‘ A Discouise concerning Episcopacy,” and 
some other pieces of contioversial divinity, which weie published, 
singly, soon after his death Many of his speeches too lemain in 
punt, and some scatteied poems, the most consideiable of which 
is one on the death of Ben Jonson. 
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The fiist and last of his famil}' who held that dignity, seems to 
have owed his elevation as iniicli to it’s gieat wcaltli, and to the 
splendor of Ins descent, both on the side of his father and mothei , 
as to any distinguished personal meiits He was the second son 
of Sii John Danveis, of Dantsey, in Wilts, matcinally of veiy 
noble blood, by Elizabeth, daughtei and coheii of John, ninth 
and last Lord Latimer of the Nevilles, and was hoi n on the twentj^- 
eighth of June, 1573. 

Our notices of the story of his life aie few and dcsultoiy. We 
aie told that he was early engaged in militaiy set vice in the 
Netherlands as a volunteer undei Prince Mauiice, who appointed 
him, at the age of eighteen, to the command of a company of 
infantry , and that he was, three yeais aftei, with higliei rank, m 
the armies of France, in which he served with such gallantly that 
he was hPnouied with knighthood in the field by the hand of 
Heniy the fouitb. How long he remained abioad is uncertain, 
but we find him in 1597 commanding " alaige ship" in the expe- 
dition of that year to the coast of Spam, nndei the Admiial Eail 
of Nottingham, who is said to have leputed him “ one of the best 
captains m his fleet.” In this voyage he acquit ed, piobably 
through a medium of inteiest which will piesently be mentioned, 
the pationage of Essex, who commanded the ti oops, and who, 
soon aftei his leturn, was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ii eland, 
wheie Danveis was immediately placed by him in the stations of 
Lieutenant Geneial of the Hoise, and Seijeant Majoi of the whole 
aimy in that island Between his eldei biothei, Sii Chailes 
Danveis, and Hem y Wi lothesley, Eail of Southampton, the bosom 
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fiiend of Essex, and Ins companion in the mihtaiy service just 
now spoken of, the most coidial attachment subsisted, and was m 
the end fatal to Sii Chailes, foi it drew him into Essex’s wild 
insmiection in 1601. He sulTcicd on the scaflold soon after the 
execution of that nobleman, having vainly oflered ten thousand 
pounds, and submission to peipetual imprisonment, as the price 
foi his life, and the subject of this memon succeeded to the doubt- 
ful pi ospect of an inhciitancc sullied by cnme and blood, and 
held by no better tenure than the precaiioiis forbcaianccof claim 
to the penalties of an attamdei 

He was however soon lelieved from tins melaneholy suspence 
His father had lately died, and James, on the twenty-fnst of July, 
1603, foul months aftei his accession, advanced him to the dignity 
of a Baion, by the title of Lord Danvers of Dantsey, and in 1606 
he was lestoied in blood by act of Pailiamcnt We meet with 
him fiequently as a partaker in the ceiemonics and festivals of 
tbeCouit m this leign, and occasionally in it’s quaiiels Mi. 
Chambeilaine, in a lettei of news to Su Dudley Carleton, of the 
ninth of September, 1613, having spoken of some othei discoids 
theie, adds — “ buttheic is more danger ’twixt the Eail of Rutland 
and the Loid Danvers, though I lieaid yesteiday it was alieady, 
01 upon the point of, compounding,” and othei such instances 
occui, not woith particulausing James, probably soon aftei he 
succeeded to the Crown, confciied on him the office of Lord 
Piesident of the province of Munster, and in 1621 appointed 
him, by patent, Governor of the island of Guernsey foi life 
Charles, in the fiist yeai of his reign, called him to the Pi ivy 
Conned, on the fifth of Fcbruaiy, cieated him Eail of Danby , 
and piesently after gave him the Gaiter We almost entiiely lose 
sight of him fi om this pei lod His health decayed, and he suffei ed 
seveiely fiom some of the many wounds which he had leceived m 
eaily life He retiied to his seat of Coinbury Paik, in Oxfoi dshiie, 
m impioving and decorating which he passed seveial of the 
latter yeais of his life, but he is most honouiably and lastingly 
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commemoiated by a munificent public foundation in it’s neigh- 
bourhood, the Physic Gaiden in Oxford, which, says Dugdale, 
in his Baionage, “ he encompassed with a stiong wall of perfect 
ashler stone, and a beautiful gate, the chaige wheieof amounted 
to little less than five thousand pounds, and caused this inscription 
to be placed above the entrance thereinto — Glorise Dei Opt Max 
Honori Caroli Regis • In usum Acad et Reipub Henricus Comes 
Danby, d. d MDCXXXIP ” He died at Cornbury, on the 
twentieth of January, 1643, and was bui led with his ancestors in 
the chancel of the chui ch of Dantsey, undei a superb monument 
of white maible, witli a long insciiption, to which are subjoined 
these lines, from a pen capable of far bettei things, in which an 
obscure couceit is conveyed in language yet moie obscure — 

" Sacred Marble safely keep 
His dust, «ho under thee must sleep, 

Until the years again restore 
Their dead, and tune shall be no more 
Meanwhile, if He which all things wears 
Does nun thee , or if thy tears 
Arc shed for him dissolve thy frame. 

Thou art requited, for his fame. 

His virtue, and his worth, shall be 
Another monument for thee 

G HEKDEaX ’’ 

To a stoiy so barien of ciicumstance, I will make little apology 
for adding two oiiginal letteis wiitten by this nobleman, the one 
m his youth, the other when an old man Fiom such documents, 
howevei insignificant the subjects, we seldom fail to obtain some 
tiaits of the chaiacter of the wiiter The fiist, fiora the Cotton 
MSS , IS attached to a naiiative, to which it lefeis, of an action in 
Ii eland between the English aimy and that of the Eail of Tyrone, 
in which Danveis appeals to have fought gallantly The lettei 
IS addiessed “ to the light woi my veiy lovinge cosen, Mi Ate 
esquiei,” and the whole is indoised " Touching the Fight at 
Kinsale ” 
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fnend of Essex, and Ins companion in the militaiy scivicejnst 
now spolccn of, the most coidml attachment subsisted, and was m 
the end fatal to Sn Chailcs, fot it drew him into Essex’s ^vlld 
insmiection m IGOl. He suHcied on the scallold soon after the 
execution of that nobleman, having vainly ofTcred ten thousand 
pounds, and submission to pcipetual imprisonment, as the price 
foi his life, and the subject of this memoii succeeded to the doubt- 
ful piospcct of an inhciitancc sullied byciirnc and blood, and 
held by no better tenure than the prccanous forbeaianccof claim 
to the penalties of an attaindci 

He was howevei soon rclic\ed fiom this melancholy suspcncc 
His father had lately died, and James, on the twenty-fnst of July, 
1G03, four months aftei his accession, advanced him to the dignity 
of a Baion, by the title of Lord Danvers of Dantscy, and in 160G 
he was lestoied in blood by act of Parliament We meet with 
him fiequently as a pailaUei in the cciemonics and festivals of 
the Com t in this leign, and occasionally in it’s quaiicls Mt. 
Chambeilaine, in a Icttci of news to Sii Dudley Cailcton, of the 
ninth of September, 1G13, having spoken of some other discoids 
theie, adds — “ buttheic is more danger ’twixt the Eail of Rutland 
and the Loid Danveis, though I hcaid ycsteiday it was alieady, 
01 upon the point of, compounding,” and other such instances 
occiii, not woitli particulausing James, probably soon aftci he 
succeeded to the Crown, confcired on him the office of Lord 
Piesident of the province of Munstei , and in 1621 appointed 
him, by patent, Governoi of the island of Gucinsey foi life 
Charles, in the fiist yeai of his reign, called him to the Privy 
Conned, on the fifth of Februaiy, cicatcd him Eail of Danby, 
and piesently after gave him the Gaitci We almost entirely lose 
sight of him from this peuod. His health decayed, and he suffeicd 
seveiely fiom some of the many wounds which he had icceived in 
eaily life He retii ed to his seat of Cornbm y Park, in O.xfoi dshii e, 
in impioving and decorating which he passed seveial of the 
lattei yeais of his life, but he is most honouiably and lastingly 
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coimncnioratcd by a munificent public foundation in ncigb- 
bourbood, the PIin^ic Garden in Oxford, ubieh. ‘■ajs Dugdalc, 
in Ids Baronage, “ he cncoinpa.c'jed nith a Ftrong nail of perfect 
ashler ‘Stone, and a beautiful gate, the charge m hereof amounted 
tolittlclc'S than fi\c thousand pounds and caused tlii*; in‘-cription 
to he placed abo\c the entrance thereinto — Glonrc Dei Opt Ma\ 
Ilonori enroll Regis In u*:!!!!! Ac.td. ct Rcipub Henneus Comes 
Danin, d d MDCXXXIIS" He died at Cornbun, on the 
twentieth of Januan, IGb'], and nits buried \rith his ancestors in 
the chancel of the church of Dnntcc\, under a ‘superb monument 
of Mhitc marble, with a long in'-cription, to which arc •subjoined 
these bne,s, from a pen cap.iblc of far better things, in winch an 
obscure conceit is con\c\cd in language jet inoic obscure — 

“ 'ifel) Keep 

He tJita, nlio ti'ttlrr iticc nni't 'lrr,>, 
tifilil It r "nin rrao-p 
l>rir nnil Oinr fUilI br in) tiin i 
Mpinulale, (f Hr t^Jiicli ill lliin"^ »\t -r^ 

Dtp* nun ibw, or if tb) tpir* 

\ir ‘liPil fur bmi i1i« ohi thj fniiip, 

Itio I nrt nfijUilp<I, for lii* fnrnc, 

Hi“ Mrttir, nnil lit« worib, rlnll be 
Anotlier inontitnem for tliec 

G HinnunT 

To a stoi j ‘SO barren of circumstance, I w ill inahc little apology 
for adding two oiiginal letters wiillen b} this nobleman, the one 
in his ) oiith, the other w hen an old man. Fi om such documents, 
how’cicr in‘'ignific<int the siibiects, we seldom fad to obtain some 
traits of the chai.ictcr of the wiitei The first, fiom the Colton 
M.SS , IS attached to anari.itne, to winch it lefcis, of an action in 
Iiel.ind between the English aimyiind that of thcEiuI ofTyione, 
in which Danvcis appe.us to have fought gallantly. The lettei 
IS .iddicssed “ to the light w'oi my vciy loMiige cosen, Mi Ate 
csfiuiei,” and the wliolc is uuloised “ Touching the Fight at 
Kinsale ” 
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« Now m hast, and nevei no good pen man, I liave sent 
you my boolt,” (aiiow) “ w''‘ you must piece and fethei The 
unfitt, 01 impiobable, you must blott out oi leconcile, as I have 
omitted many ciicumstances oposite to othei lelations The 
Englishe you must amend m aR And then, if of on line you can 
make use, I shall thmke my laboure well bestowed , though I will 
rathei leferr you to the cioss in the maigent, correspondent w‘ the 
cioss in the line, then wi ight it out this night againe for a million , 
having bine, till w* m this howei, evei m companye, as Sir Oliver 
St John can wittnes, who will be w‘ you to moriow moininge 
You have piactised many ill handes, and, whethei you can oi can 
not leade it y self, I pi aye lett no bodye els Commend me to 
my cosen, and beleeve I doe desire to be esteemed 
“ Somersett House, “ Y"^ veiy assured lovinge cosen and frend, 
this Sounday night, late ” " H Danvers ” 

The second letter, fiom the Sidney Papeis, is to Doiothy Peicy, 
Countess of Leicestei, and lelates to her daughtci, maiiied soon 
after to Henry Spencei Eail of Sundeiland 
“ Madam, 

" If ray Loid and you be not otherwayes ingaged foi 
the mariiadge of my Lady Doiathye, I have commission to tendei 
the ranch of my Loid Loveles, now newly out of his mothei’s 
wardship, and piesently possessed of land and welth innough, 
even in the piimest paites of this kingdom, whereunto may be 
well added his own affection expiest to the peison and fame of 
that fayre lady, your daughtei, meietinge, in my opinion, boeth 
regard and valew , foi, although peradventure his bieedinge hath 
not bine precisely of the best since his fathei’s discease, yett, 
beinge well inclined, without all doubt my Loi d of Lecestei’s gi eat 
wisdome, and the good example of youi somi, will soun sett him 
into thoes couises that aie fittest foi his qualetye Whearforc I 
presume to wishe that my Loide’s absence in Fiance may not 
protract soum piesent lesolution in this busmes, bycaiise tlieai is 
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inyghtie meanes used to diawe this youth an other waje, and 
muehe more nionje offied in poition then is meet foi you to geve 
But, to conclude, whatsoevei youi Ladyship will be pleased to 
direct heaiin shall be caieftilly indeavoiired by, 

“ hladam, 

“ Youi Ladyship’s most afiectionate cosen, &c 
“ Coinbuiy Parke, this ‘‘ Danbi " 

27 of Mai eh, 1637” 

Loid Danby having nevei maiiied, his titles became extinct by 
his death His family was veiy unfoitiinate m his geneiation, 
and in that which immediately succeeded Lloyd, in his State 
\Voi tines,” tells us that, “ by his will, made in 1639, he settled his 
large estate on his hopeful nephew, Ileniy Danvers, snatched 
au ay befoie fully of age, to the gicat giicf of all good men ” The 
sad fate of the Earl’s elder bi other has been alieady mentioned in 
this sketch , and that of the thud, and youngest, Sir John, was 
yet moic deplorable , for, instead of having sufiered death, as he 
desetved, he uas doomed to the misery of passing some yeais of 
old age in utter infamy, scorn, and abhorrence lie was one of 
the miscreants who sat in judgement on then Soveieign, in whose 
household he had been a seivant, and signed the wauant foi his 
murthei 




WILLIAM laud, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


1 HE life of this prelate can be lieie but slightly sketched^ foi it 
coinpiised with the history of the Chmch of England, most of 
the political histoiy also of his time The mutual dependence on 
each other of the ecclesiastical establishment and the state has 
never been at any othei epoch so cleat ly proved, and the proof 
is self-evident in the awful luin of both which immediately 
followed their disjunction Laud saw the danger, and endea- 
voured to avert it, but he was not master of the means With 
great simplicity of mind, and equal warmth of tempei , an admi- 
rable scholai , an acute logician , sincerely pious and honest, 
and eminently loyal , he was qualified neither foi the piimacy 
nor the cabinet He possessed gieat talents, but scarcely any of 
the faculties necessary to form what is usually called a gieat 
man, except firmness, which, in the absence of the lest, was woise 
than useless He fondly sought to cool the rage of faction by 
fair and sound argument , and to coriect the obstinacy of schism 
by pastoral exhortation, and j'ust, but imprudent discijpline The 
only faults in his moral character weie passion and haughtiness , 
and the great erior of his life was his belief that innocence of 
heart, to use the words of Loid Claiendon, and integrity of 
manners, was a guaid strong enough to secure any man in his 
voyage through the woild, in what company soever he travelled, 
and through what ways soever he was to pass , " and sure,” adds 
the great histoiian, " never any man was better supplied with 
that piovision” 

His biith was decent He was the son of William Laud, a 
qlothieijof Reading, in Berkshiie, and a man of property, by 
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Lucy, slstei of William IVebb, a cituen of London, who became 
afteiwaids an aldeiman and knight, and seivcd thconice of Lord 
Mayor m 1591. He was botn on the scvcntli of October, 1573, 
and bred in the fiee school at Reading, fiom whence he iemo\cd 
to St John’s college in Ovfoid, whcic he was entcied a fellow 
commoner at the age of sixteen Fiom his tutor, John Buckc- 
iidge, then a fellow of that house, and w'ho died Bishop of Ely, a 
zealous opponent equally of popeiy and puiitamsm, he imbibed 
that earnest attachment to the chuich, to which he oued his 
exaltation and Ins fall. He icmained set cral jears in the Univer- 
sity , became a fellow of his college , took the degrees of bacheloi, 
and master of arts, and bachelor of dmnity and served the office 
of pioctoi The boldness and perseterance wnth which he denied 
the doctiines of Calvin, had already procured him much fame, 
and many enemies, among whom Di Abbot, then Vice-chancellor, 
and aftei wards Aichbishop of Canteibuiy, w’ho uas stiangely 
inclined to thatwaywaid piofession, "was the most formidable; 
and a circumstance of his pnvateministry, w hich occuried duung 
the heat of his academical disputes, contubuted to cloud his 
prospects Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshiic, a gallant soldier, 
and a man of careless morals, who in 1603 had appointed Laud 
his domestic chaplain, had been wai mly attached to Penelope, 
one of the daughteis ofWaltei Deverenx,Eatl of Essex, and wife 
to the Lord Rich, before hei mariiage to that nobleman , and an 
adulterous intei course having been aftei wards discoi ered between 
them, she was :epudiated with the due foims of law The Earl, 
on his return fiom the wars of Ii eland, resolved to mairy her, 
and Laud, at his lequest, in 1605, peifoimed the nuptial service 
This act, though stiictly legal, gai^ much offence The life of 
the lady had been peculiarly scandalous , and it was deemed a 
profanation of the sacred rite to lend it to hei benefit His 
enemies magnified his fault to the utmost of their powei , and it 
was represented in the worst light 'to the King, wdio knew, and 
had been before inclined to favour him , and James resented it so 
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waimly, that foi several jears he would not suffer Laud’s name- 
to be mentioned in his presence Laud, on his part, felt so keenly 
the sense of his misconduct and his misfoitune in this affair that 
he ever aftei made the twenty-sixth of Decemhei, on which the 
mariiage took place, a day of fasting and humiliation, and a 
long penitential prayer is extant, which he composed for the 
occasion 

He possessed no benefice till 1607, when he was inducted into 
the vicarage of Standford, in Noithamptonshiie, and in the follow- 
ing year he obtained the rectory of Noith Kilworth, in Leicester- 
shiie, proceeded Doctoi in Divinity, and was appointed by 
Neile, Bishop of Rochester, his domestic chaplain He now ex- 
changed his Leicestershire living foi the rectoiy ofWest Tilbury, 
in Essex, to which Neile, who became his warm patron, soon aftei 
added that of Cuckstone, m Kent That Pi elate, having been in 
1610 tianslated to the See of Lichfield and Coventiy, was 
succeeded at Rochestci by Laud’s fiist and fiimest fiiend, Dr 
Buckeiidge, who, through that promotion, vacated the piesidency 
of St John’s college, and these Bishops exeited their best 
^influence to procure his election to that office Abbot, now 
Primate, as earnestly opposed it, and prevailed on the Chancellor 
Ellesmere to mention Laud unfavouiably to the King, telling 
the Chancellor, according to Heylin’s account, that he was “ at 
least a Papist in his heait, and that if he weie suffeied to have 
any place of government in the Univeisity, it would undoubtedly 
turn to the great detiiment of leligion” Neile howevei inter- 
fered, and, some iiiegular piactices having been used at the 
election to Laud’s disadvantage, prevailed on James, to whom 
such offices were always agi eeable, to determine it by his autho- 
rity. The King employed thiee houis in the examination of the 
case , was convinced that Laud had been treated unjustly , and 
not only decided the question in his favour, but soon ’'after 
appointed him one of his chaplains Four yeais however elapsed 
Without any fuithei sign of loyal giace In the mean time Neile, 
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who was now tianslated to the See of Lineoln, and had appointed 
him a Piebendaiy of that church, and Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, endeavoured eainestly to lecommend him, and was opposed 
by Abbot, with at least equal Mgilance Node at length 
succeeded , and, in November IGH, the King hestoiied on Laud 
the Deaneiy of Gloucester, a dignity moie important to him as 
an earnest of fiituie favoui than foi the \alue of its revenues 
But he received soon after a stiongcr maik of James’s good 
opinion, as well of his ministiy as of his talents, in being 
appointed one of the clerical attendants on that Prince in his 
jouiney into Scotland m the spiing of 1617 , the arduous object 
of which was to bring that Chuich to an unifoimity with the 
Church of England The pains taken by him m that unsuccess- 
ful design highly giatificd the King , yet he lose very gradually 
He received no profitable mark of favour till January, 16|4» 
when he was appointed to a Pi ehend of Westminster , and on 
the twenty-ninth of the following June was nominated Bishop of 
St David’s He had however acquiied about this time the good 
will of tlie Mai quis of Buckingham, then the chief fountain of 
promotion, both in church and state, and his elevation became 
certain His confeience with Fisher, in which he became engaged 
immediately after he was laised to the Prelacy, was instituted at 
the Marquis’s request, foi the especial purpose of guarding his 
mother against the aiguments of that acute Jesuit, employed by 
the Romanists, who knew her influence ovei hei son, to endea- 
voui to reconcile her to their faith , and that celebrated disputa- 
tion, which is indeed a mastei piece of argument, as well as of 
Christian erudition, bound the favoui ite to him in the strictest 
fiiendship When Buckingham made his niemoiable journey to 
Spain, it soon became evident that he had left to Laud the super- 
intendance of his affairs at couit In this situation tlie most mild 
and cautious could scarcely have escaped jealousy it is not 
strange then that Laud should have provoked it to the utmost. 
The Loid Keeper Williams, not less choleiic, resented openly this 
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diversion of iBuckmgham’s good giaces fiom himself, and their 
quarrel Avas extended neaily to peisonal violence In the mean 
time his old enemy Abbot, and others, levived to his disadvan- 
tage the matter of the Eail of Devonshiie’s mairiage, which had 
slept for twenty yeais, and he found it piudentto defend himself, 
by making a full exposition of his conduct in it to the King 
While these feuds wcie i aging, Williams fell into disgiace Abbot 
Avds sequesteied, in consequence of an accidental homicide, 
lUng James died , and Laud, avIio seemed thus to have become 
suddenly a favouiite of foitune, lose presently to a degree of 
consideration Avhich, while it placed him for a time above the 
reach of his enemies, served in the end but to enhance the weight 
of his fall 

In 1626, soon after the accession of Charles, he was appointed 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, SAvoin of the Pua^ Council, and 
translated to the See of Bath and Wells, and in 1628 to that of 
London In the same year the first pailiamentary attack was 
made on him by the puiitan faction in the House of Commons. 
Theie was too much decency yet remaining in the majority of 
that body to allow it to countenance the accusation of Popery, 
which had been so long levelled at him without doors , but he 
was charged with Arminianism, in the remonstrance Avhich was 
voted not long before the dissolution of that Parliament It is 
piobable that this blow Avas lather intended to aggraA'ate the 
weight of the vengeance then meditated against his great fiiend 
Buckingham, than to injuie the Bishop himself Be this as it 
might, the Duke Avithin veiy feiv weeks aftei, Avas taken off by 
assassination, and Charles, AAuth moie good meaning than 
judgment, instantly bestowed on Laud the same degree of confi- 
dence and power Avhich that extraordinaiy man had so long held, 
and by that grace placed him in the same penl from which his 
patron had been just before removed This partiality of the 
King towaids him was visible only in its effect on public affairs, 
for Laud acquired then no tempoial appointment, so that he 
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Avas considered rathei as a favoimtc tlian a minister, wliicli 
increased Ins unpopulaiity In the mean time he go\eined in 
ecclesiastical mattcis ivitli astiictncss that hoidcied on sc\ciir\ , 
and yet those avIio can examine his conduct dispii^sionatclv mil 
find that he never uttered nor countenanced a judicial sentence 
that was not strictly just Such even ueic tliose of the Sfai- 
chamhei (where, by the uay, though he incurred all the odium, 
he sat hut as an oidinaiy memher), undci the aiithoiitv of uliich 
frightful corpoial punishments, and great fines, Avcrc inflicted on 
the flagitious libellers, Leighton, Bui ton, Bastu icLc, and Pi\nne 
Tlie prudence of those measures may indeed he icasonably 
doubted , but this is no place foi lengthened disqusition On 
the tAvelfth of Apiil, 1630, he was elected Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and in the spiing of 1633 united on the 
King at his coionation in Scotland lie renewed thcic uith 
earnestness his favouiiteplan of accomplishing an union of the 
two Chuiches, and the paitial success of his endea\ours produced 
aftei wards the woist consequences On the fourth of August in 
that yeai, within very few days aftei his icturn from Scotland, he 
succeeded Abbot in the Archbishopiic of Canterbury 
It is the intention of this small memoir to give chiefly such 
circumstances of the life of Laud as haA c been slightly, or not at 
all, mentioned in history, and to touch in a more genei'al ai ay on 
those which have been already largely recoided To puisne that 
course, theiefore, for the events of his Piimacy arcAA'-ell hnown, I 
Will observe, that his activity, Avliich had gradually increased 
Avuth his power, arose now to its utmost height, and that the 
obstinacy of his adversaries at least kept pace with it Their 
refractory spirit did but inciease his vigour, for his courage Avas 
equal to his zeal Among his regulations for the lestoration of 
the genuine usages of the Church of England, no one Avas more 
resisted by the sectaries than his oider to replace the altar in its 
ancient situation and they affected to legard Avitli the utmost 
horror the revival of Avhat was called the Book of Sports, the true 
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and original intention of which was to prevent the piofanatlon 
of Sunday by immoral recreations In his eagerness for unifor- 
mity of worship he prohibited the use of then own liturgies to 
Protestant foieigners resident in England, who quitted ic there- 
fore in great numbers , and, as almost all those peisons were 
merchants or manufacture! s, he rendered himself odious by this 
measure to the whole commercial body of his own country, to 
whom it occasioned consideiable loss and inconvenience The 
same disposition led him, though less openly, to exert his autho- 
ritv'. 01 at least his endeavour';, to restiict the freedom of the 
Romish worship in the Queen’s family , and thus he lost the good 
will of the Catholics, even while the puritans were insisting that 
he was in his heart a Papist But his measures in Scotland 
pioduced results equally mi'^erable to his country and himself. 
In his late visit to that hingdom he had pi evaded on the Bishops 
there to enjoin the use of a liturgy appioved, m fact composed, 
by himself, and his brothci Prelates in England, togcthei with 
certain canons for the go\ eminent of the Scottish Chinch , and 
the promulgation of these, which had long been delayed, produced 
instantly the most frantic tumults, and caused in the end the 
formation of that vile and fatal code of fanaticism and lebellion 
which its authors dignified with the title of the solemn league 
and covenant 

Such were his proceedings with regard to theChmeh, nor 
was his political conduct moic tempeiatc It was not till 1634 
that he was fust named to temporal offices He was then 
appointed a member of the Committee foi tiade, and the King’s 
revenues , and, within a few weeks aftei, when the Tieasury was 
put into commission on the death of Weston, Eail of Poitland, 
was chosen one of tiie Commissioneis, and also placed on what 
was then called the Foreign Committee In these seveial situa- 
tions the King’s partiality, and the chaiacter of his own temper,' 
natuially led him to assume a dictatorial authority, and feuds 
arose, injuiious to the public service, between himself and his 
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colleagues^ particularly in the Treasury, which at the cud of a 
year detei mined him to quit it He pi evaded however on Charles 
not only to dissolve that commission, which was ceitainly 
composed of wise and experienced persons, hut to nominate foi 
Lord Treasurer his fiiend, Bishop Juxon, an mcorapaiable orna- 
ment in all respects to his sacied piofession, and perhaps 
therefore wholly unfit to sit at the helm of public afiaiis Here, 
as m all the rest. Laud eiicd fiom good motives He had disco- 
veied that gieat fiauds and peculations wei e piactiscd in the 
department of the Treasury, and that many foimerTieasuieis had 
connived at them, in oidei the moie effectually to secuie to 
themselves the largest share of the spoil , and, chaimed by Ins 
conviction of Juxon’s peifect integiity, he overlooked his various 
disqualifications Of this appointment, unfortunately made at a 
moment, when the conciliation of parties was most essential to 
the King’s interests. Lord Clarendon says that “ the eyes of all 
men were at gaze who should have this great office, and the 
greatest of the Nobility, who were in the chiefest employments, 
looked upon it as the prize of one of them , when on a sudden 
the staff was put into the hands of the Bishop of London, a man 
so unknown that his name was scarce heard of in the kingdom 
This inflamed more than were angry before, and ho doubt did 
not only sharpen the edge of envy and malice against the 
Archbishop, who ivas the known architect of this new fabric, but 
most unjustly indisposed many towards the Church itself, which 
they looked upon as the gulph leady to swallow all the great 
offices” Not less unpopular, however necessary, were the ordi- 
nations by which, in 1637, he vainly endeavoured to curb that 
gigantic creature of careless forbearance which has since obtained 
the name of the liberty of the pi ess On the eleventh of July in 
that year he procured a decree in the Staichambei to regulate 
the trade of printing, by which the printers were restricted to a 
precise number, and the publication of any book which had not 
been licensed by the Archbishop of Canteibuiy, or the Bisliop of 
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London, or by one of their chaplains, or by the Chancelloi, or 
Vice-chancellor, of one of the Umveisities, strictly pi ohibi ted 
The public character of Laud, which was in fact balanced 
between good intentions and bad management, has perhaps nevei 
yet been fairly estimated, even by the most impartial*, and it has 
been truly obsei ved that of no other man has so much good, and 
so much evil^ been repoited This howevBi is certain, that he fell 
a saciifice, not to justice, but to the inordinate rage of a faction. 
He was one of the first objects of the vengeance of the Long 
Parliament On the eighteenth of Decembei, 1640, not many 
weeks aftei the meeting of that fatal assembly, an impeachment 
of high treason against him wfis earned up by Denzil Holies to 
the Peers, and received by them with equal satisfaction , but his 
enemies, in the extiavagancy of then hatied, had forgotten to 
piovide themselves with specific charges At length, at the end 
of ten weeks, duiing which he was confined in the custody of 
the Usher of the Black Rod, Sir Henry Vane presented to the 
Lords fourteen articles, most of which weie notoriously false, 
and not one of them appioaching to treason He was now 
removed to the Tower, wheie he remained a close prisoner foi 
three years, in which, interval he was gradually stripped, under 
the illegal authority of various votes, sometimes of one House of 
Parliament, sometimes of the othei, not only of all the functions 
and revenues of his Aichbishopric, but nearly of the whole of his 
private property At last, on the twelfth of March, 1643-4, he 
was brought to trial on the fouiteen charges first prefeired against 
him, to which the Commons had lately added ten others, and had 
adopted also a large and confused body of accusation supplied by 
the Scottish commissioneis then in London Twenty days weie" 
passed in the proceeding, which was equally distinguished by the- 
ingenuity and the malignity with which it was conducted, and-^ 
yet in the end his prosecutors duist not call either on the House 
of Peers, or on a jury, to decide on the evidence. The Commons, 
^owever, had determined to shed the blood of this champion of 
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the Chinch and the Monaichy, and, even m the honi of theii* 
most tendei solicitude foi the libci tics of the subject and the just 
administiation of the laws, had lecouisc theicfoicto an cngmcof 
tyranny so monstioiis and hateful that it bad been laiely used, 
even in the most despotic tunes On the sivtccntli of November 
following his tiial they passed a bill foi Ins attamdei, uhich they 
immediately sent up to the Loi ds In lhat asseinblj , depi ived as 
It then was of the flowei of its oidei, and bittcily inimical to the 
accused, some remnant of justice, as well as of dignitj , yet i csidcd 
The bill lemained with them, scaiccly noticed, till the beginning 
of the succeeding January, on the foinlh of winch month it uas 
passed, in a veiy thin house, awed by the tin cats of a sai age mob, 
at that moment besieging its doois with outcries for justice 
Piynne, the most bittci of Ins enemies, but foi whose hatied the 
infirmity of natuie may be fauly pleaded in ajiology, and ivliom 
the House of Commons had most scandalously invested with a 
formal agency in his prosecution, tells us that “ he made on his 
trial as full, as gallant, and as pithy a defence, and spake as much 
for himself, as was possible foi the wit of man to invent , and 
with as much ait,’ vivacity, 'oiatoiy, audacity, and confidence ” 
.and Ludlow, one of the most honest, though one of the sternest, 
of the Puritan regicides, fiankly owns that “he was beheaded for 
the encouragement of the Scots” He suffeied death on Tower 
Hill, with the same couiagc and piety which had distinguished 
his whole life, on the tenth of Januaiy, 1644-J 

The moral chaiactei of Laud ivas of such pci feet puiity that 
Ins most lancoious enemies nevci duist attempt to impeach it, 
unless we could give credit to their vulgai ciy of his inclination 
to Popeiy, and charge him theiefoie with hypociisy It may be 
worth while to obseive on that head that the Romanists them- 
■selves, not only in England but also on the continent, consideied 
him as the most foimidable enemy to then Chinch Salmonet, 
an ingenious Fienchman, who wrote a history of the tioubles of, 
Gieat Biitain, makes the following acute leinaik on his revival of 
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those decent and dignified foims and ceremonies which the 
fanatics consideied, oi lathei affected to considei, as infallible 
proofs of his affection to that Chui cli “ II pensoit si pen k y 
restablii la communion CatholiqiiCj qii'au contiaire il espeioit 
pai cette face exteiieuie qn’il donnoit a toutes choses, et qui 
ressembloit foit k celle des piemieis temps de I’^glisCj d’attiiei les 
Catholiqiies de ce loyaume-H A la communion Anglicane^ et de 
lompre ce lien d’unit6 qui les tient attachez a la chaire de St 
Pierre ” Lord Clarendon, who aigues, perhaps with unnecessary- 
earnestness to clear him fiom that imputation, tells us that 'Hie 
was always maligned and persecuted by those who were of the 
Calvinian faction, whieh was then verypoweiful, and who, accord- 
ing to their usual maxim and practice, call every man they do 
not love Papist ” — " The Aichbishop,” says Loid Claiendon, in 
another place, speaking of the contest between the followeis of 
Arminius and the Cahnnists, " had all his life opposed Calvin’s 
doctimes in those contioveisies, befoie the name of Aiminius was 
taken notice of, or Ins opinions lieaid of, and, theieupon, for 
want of anothei pame, they had called him a Papist, which 
nobody believed him to be , and he had more manifested the 
contiary in his disputations and wiitings than most men had 
done, and it may be the other found the moie seveie and 
rigoious usage fiom him for their piopagating that calumny 
against him ” 

Foi the rest, the noble historian infoi ms us that " he was a man 
of great parts, alloyed and disci edited by some unpopulai natuial 
infirmities, and of gieat couiage and lesolution , and, being most 
assuied within himself that he proposed no end in all his actions 
and designs but what was pious and just, as sure no man ever 
had a heart moie entiie to the King, the Church, oi his country, 
he never studied the easiest ways to those ends he thought, it 
maybe, that any ait or industiy that ivay would disci edit, at 
least make the integiity of the end suspeeted, let the cause be 
what it will He did couit peisons too little, noi caied to make 
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tlieChuicli and the Monaichy, and, even in the lioui of their 
most tendei solicitude for the lihcities of the subject and (he ju'^t 
admimstiation of the laws, had iccouise thciefoic to an engine of 
tyranny so monstious and hateful that it had been laiel) u‘-cd, 
even in the most despotic times On the sivtoenth of November 
following Ins tiial they passed a bill foi Ins attamdei, which thej 
immediately sent up to the Loids In that assemblv , deprived as 
it then was of the fiowet of its oidci and bitteilj mimical to the 
accused, some icmnant of justice, as vv'dl as of dignitv , v et i esidcd 
The bill lemaincd vvntli them, scaiccly noticed, till tlie beginning 
of the succeeding January, on the fouilh of vihicli month it was 
passed, in a veiy thin house, awed h^ the tliicats ofa ‘ravage mob, 
at that moment besieging its doois W’lth outciies foi justice 
Piynne, the most bittci of his enemies, but foi whose haticd the 
infirmity of natuie may be faiily pleaded in apologj, and whom 
the House of Commons had most scandalously inv ested w ith a 
formal agency in liis prosecution, tells us that ‘‘ iic made on his 
trial as full, as gallant, and as pithy a defence, and spake as much 
for himself, as wms possible foi the vvdt of man to invent , and 
With as much ait,’ vivacity, ’oiatoiy, audacity, and confidence ” 
and Ludlow, one of the most honest, though one of the stci nest, 
of the Puritan regicides, fiankly owns that “ he was beheaded for 
the encouragement of the Scots ” He sufieied death on Tower 
Hill, with the same coinage and piety which had distinguished 
his whole life, on the tenth of Jannaiy, 1G44-5 

The moral chaiacter of Laud was of such peifect puuty that 
Ills most lancoious enemies nevci duist attempt to impeach it, 
unless we could give credit to then vulgai ciy of his inclination 
to Popeiy, and chaige him tlieiefoie with hypociisy It may be 
worth while to obseive on that head that the Romanists them- 
•selves, not only in England but also on the continent, consideied 
him as the most formidable enemy to then Church Salmonet, 
an ingenious Fienchman, who wrote a histoiy of the tioubles of, 
Gieat Biitam, makes the following acute icmaik on his revival of 
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those decent and dignified foiins and ceiemonics mIiicIi the 
fanatics consideicd, oi lathei afiected to considei, as infallible 
proofs of his affection to that Church “ II pensoit si peu A y 
restablii la communion CatholiquCj qifau contiaire il espeioit 
pai cettc face cxteiieuie qu’ii donnoit A toutes clioses, et qui 
rcssembloit foit A celle dcs premieis temps dc f^glisc, d’attiiei les 
Catholiques de cc 1 03 auine-lA A hi communion Anglicanc, et de 
lompie ce lien d’unit6 qtii les tient attachc7 A la chaire de St 
Pierre ” Lord Clarendon, irho aigiics, perhaps inth unnecessary 
earnestness to clear him fiom that imputation, tells us that ‘Hie 
vras ahra3*s maligned and persecuted by those uho \reie of the 
Calvinian faction, u Inch iras then leri'poirerfuljand irho, accord- 
ing to their usual maxim and practice, call ever} man they do 
not lo^c Papist ” — “The Aichbishop,” sa3s Loid Claicndon, in 
another place, speaking of the contc";! betiveen the followcis of 
Arminius and the Calvinists, “had all his life opposed Calvin’s 
doctiines in those controveisies, befoic the name of Ai mini ns was 
taken notice of, or his opinions he<ud of, and, tbcieiipon, for 
want of another name, tlicy had called him a Papist, which 
nobody believed him to be , and he had moic niiinifested the 
contiary in his disputations and wiitings than most men had 
done; and it may be the other found the more seveic and 
rigorous usage fiom him for their piopagating that calumny 
against him ” 

Foi the rest, the noble lustonan infoims us that “he was a man 
of great parts, alIo3cd and disci edited by some unpopulai natiiial 
infiimitics, and of gieat coinage and icsoliition , and, being most 
assured within himself that be pioposed no end in all his actions 
and designs but what was pious and pist, as suie no man ever 
had a lieait moie entiie to the King, theChuich, 01 his country, 
he nevei studied the easiest wa3^s to those ends he thought, it 
may be, tliat any ait 01 industiy that vv'ay would disci edit, at 
least make the integiity of the end suspected, let the cause be 
w'hat it will. He did couit persons too little, noi caied to make 
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Ins designs and purposes appear its candid ns tlicj nerr, bvKlicn*- 
ing them many olliei dic^-s tlmn then own natural htauty, thouijdi 
perhaps m too lOugh a manner , and did not ronsukr enougli 
\\ hat men ‘'Hul, 01 wcicldvC to f-ay, of him If the faults and 
vices ueie fit to he looked into and disco\eied, Itl tlic persons 
be nho tlicy Mould that Mere guilty of them, they Mete sure to 
find no connivance of favour from him lie intended the di«ti- 
plinc of the Chuieh should be fellas mcU tes ‘^poken of, and that 
it should he applied to the greatest ami mo'^t ‘•plemltd tnmsgre'-- 
sions, as mcU as to the puni‘'hment of smaller ollenci sand meaner 
oRcnders, and thcicupon called foi,or chensiied, the discovery 
of those who vvcie not caioful to cover thnr omii inniuities, 
thinking they vvcic above the icach of other men, or their power, 
or M ill, to chastise Persons of honoiii ,ind quality, of the Court 
and of the countiy, were every day cited into llie High Commis- 
sion Couit, upon the fame of then incontinence, or other scandal 
m then lives, and were thcic pio‘-ccutcd, to then shame and 
punishment’’ But it is caul that Laud wanted prudence — Had 
he possessed what the w orld usually calls prudenee, Lord Claren- 
don must have sought for othei materials whcicMilh to embalm 
his memoiy 

Laud’s disinterestedness and munificence were in every way 
remarkable IIis piivate chanties wcic unbounded It was his 
constant piacticc to allot a certain nnmbci of pooi to each of Ins 
church piefeiments, in propoi tion to the amount of their rev eniics 
lespectively, whom he maintained, and he eommeneed that 
piacticc on his induction into the fust benefice ever held by him 
His public foundations, especially m Ovfoid, wcic pi incclv He 
built almost the whole of the innei qiiadi angle of St John’s 
College , augmented its libraiy with many manuscripts , and 
bestowed on it a gift of five hundicd pounds in monev* He 
erected an eUcnsive. building at the west end of the Divinity 
school ,and the Bodleian lioraiy, the lower pait of which was 
appropiiated to the Convocations and othci public meetings of 
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the University^ and the upper part, opening into the public 
librai y, to the reception of books, in which is deposited his oivn 
splendid collection , for he had given, at different times, to the 
University thirteen hundred manuscripts, collected by himself at 
immense expense He founded there also an Arabic lecture, and 
obtained foi St John’s College the advowson of St Laurence, air 
Reading, in Berkshiie, in which town he built a hospital, and 
endowed it with an annual levenue of two hundred pounds 
^’^Tien the peisecution against him was instituted, he was deeply 
engaged in perfecting some of the noblest plans for the advance- 
ment of piety andleaming that had evei been devised by a subject. 

His published woiks are fewer, and less important, than might 
have been expected from such a man They consist of seven 
sermons, preached on public occasions, between the years 1620 
and 1629, which were first punted singly, and reprinted together 
in 1651 his Confeience with Fisher, which has been spoken of 
above an answer to the lemonstiance of the House of Commons 
in 1628 a speech deliveied in the Starchambei, on the censure 
of Prynne, and the lest Tliese weie printed by himself The 
following did not appeal till after his death a Diary of his life, 
exquisitely illustiative of his true chaiactei, which was published 
with "an History of his Troubles and Tryal,” by the learned 
Henry Wharton "Annotations, or Memoiables, of King James 
the First,” which may be found in Rushworth’s Collections a 
Letter to Sir Ken elm Digby, and many otheis an historical 
Account of the Affairs of the University of Oxford during Ins 
Chancellorship , “ Oflicium Quotidianum and another Manual 
of private Devotions 

Archbishop Laud died unmarrried His body was buried m the 
chuich of Allhallows Barking in London, but was removed, after 
the Restoration, to the chapel of his favourite house, St John’s 
College, in Oxfoid 
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LIONEL CRANFIELD, 

FIRST EARL OF JUDDLESEX 


T o those, if such aic still to be found, who would maintain that 
James the fiist eithei felt the dignity, oi undei stood the interests, 
of loyalty, or possessed the wisdom, or even the cunning, of a 
politician , It will be sufficient to answer that he advanced this 
person to the first post in his government, and nearly to the 
highest innlc of the peeiage, at the precise moment when the 
public lespect to the ai istociacy began evidently to fail, and when 
the aid of that body was moie than cvei necessaiy to the suppoit 
of the thione Lionel Cianficld was a man of such oidinaiy 
bnth that even the names and stations of Ins paients have never 
yet been accuiatcly published Fuller, quoting too, in some veiy 
strange mistake, the legistei of the parish of St Michael Basing- 
hall, states him to have been the son of Randal Cranfield, citizen, 
and Maltha his wife, daughtci to the Lady Denny, of Gloucestei 
shiie” Lloyd asserts, without the smallest foundation, that 
“ his family was ancient in that county ” And Dugdale, who, 
had he taken the tioiible to consult the lecords of his own 
college, would have instantly discovered the tiuth, tells us no 
more than that his fathei was Thomas Cianfield, of London, to 
whose name however he wantonly adds the style of E«5quiie, a 
distinction which, so lately as m Dugdale’s time, was veiy raiely 
abused by anj Even Lord Claiendon believed him to be well 
descended The fact is, that he was the youngest of the two sons 
of Thomas Cianfield, a mercei of London, whose ancestors are 

t 

utteily Unknown, by Maitha, daughtei of Vincent Randall, who 
seems also to have been a tiadesman of that city, though ically of 
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.1 gcntleman’b family Aimoiial tnsif,nis Aurc granted !>} Camden, 
in 1G13, to Lionel, and liis eldei Inotlici, Iltindall, 

Of his education nc Know nothing 'I’he qn.iint Llo\d ‘-avs 
that “ he nas his o\ni tutor, and Ins own iinuer-,it\ .ind adds, 
in •» Inch Ai thin Wilson and othei-, agree, that lu nas bred in the 
Custom House, mIucIi he left foi the nicieantde piofc'Sion; .md 
amcichant he leinamcd till he had neail\ reaciud the foitieth 
ycai of his age But he Mas a iiieichant of niie ehaiartu . for, 
Millie he pi-actiscd Mith industrv the \ulgai eondiut of trridt, lu 
studied it as a science, .iiid bec.unc inastiT, if a noble tcim nui\ 
be so tipplicd Mithout piofaiiation, of the philosopln oftommeree 
Thus iccommcnded, at a time mIicii loniiiienial itMcnuc Mas in 
its infanc}, and the necessities of the st<ite and of the tourl at 
then utmost height, he Mas, In means till noM iniknoM n, biought 
to the notice of . Limes the fust, as a peison liKcK to dc\isc eligi- 
ble piojects to laise monej IIis intioduction to tluit piinee h.is 
been ciioneously asciibed, OMing piobablj to the hastj constitic- 
tion of a passage in Loid Claicndon’s account of him, to ^ illicr'., 
aftereaid Duke of Buckingham, but Cninfield Mas in some 
degiee of faioui bcfoic "^illicis Mas c\en knoun to the King 
Ml John Chambcilainc, in a Icttci to .Sn Ralph ^^'lnMood, dated 
“ London, July S, 1013," sajs, “ Sir Tlioni.is U'.dlei, Lieutenant 
ofDovei Castle, is lately dead of .i binning fe\et, and Ins place, 
they say, is bcstOMcd upon one Sn Lionel Cianfield, a mcichant 
of this toM’ii, of Ingiam’s piofcssion,Mho isgioMii in great ra\our 
M'lth the Lord PiuySeal, and iidcs oidinaiilj m Ins coach Mitli 
him, and, by Ins means, M^as knighted on Sunday last ” lloMaid, 
Eail of Noithampton then, mIio at that time held the pmy seal, 
and who was himself a piojcctoi, and a commcicial theoiist, m«is 
evidently Cl anfield’s fnstpation,and procuied,oi lathei confeired 
on him, this his fiist appointment, foi Noithampton, as Waidcn 
of the Cinque Poi ts, was Goveinoi ofDovci Castle 
The commencement of Villicis’s influence may be fixed Mith 
ccitainty to the spiing of 1615, in the coiiise of mIucIi ^enI he 
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leaped fiom the place of a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the 
supeib office of Mastci of the HoisCj and within veiy few months 
aftei obtained the Gaitei and the Peeiage On the twentieth of 
Novembei ,1616, Ci anfield was appointed a Mastei of the Requests , 
soon aftei, Mastei of the King’s great wardiobe, and on the 
fifteenth of Janiiaiy, 1618, IMaster of the Couit of Waids These 
iinpoitant pi emotions he owed, in all piobability, to Villiers , foi, 
at some time within the pciiod inst now refeiied to, he had 
maiiied a fiist cousin of that favouiite, who was now Maiquis of 
Buckingham But Buckingham had othei motives foi befi lend- 
ing Cranfield The pm suit of selfish views, like all othei things, 
is subject to the fashion of the time, and opposite means, in poli- 
ties as well as in moials, may pioduce the same effect Mmisteis 
then sold favouis, instead of pui chasing them , and public 
employments, instead of being confcired as babes, were obtained 
by biibeiy In the Hailcian MSS No 1581, is the following 
oiigmal lettei to the Mai quis, unluckily without date of the yeai, 
but doubtless soliciting some one, most piobablythe lattei, of 
the appointments just mentioned 

My most honnoied Loid, 

I know yo' powei, and nothinge doubte yo’" ho'’’" favour 
towaidcs me, but thei aie so manje and so greate competitois foi 
that I desire, and thei wilbe so gicate meanes and greate offers 
made unto yow for it, that it wilbe a myiaclc in this fallce adge 
yf yow shalbe pleased to contincwe constant to me, the first 
mover, and to whom yowi L'’ was pleased, w*" a noble fieen^s, to 
, engadge yo’’ ho’’’' woide, upon w'’’ I do wholly lelye. It is the 
place I onlye affecte, and in w'*' I desire to doe his Ma*'® service, 
w'’’ shalbe with that faithfulnes and paynes executed, yf by yo’’ 
iio'’'° favor I may have it, as no man shall do bettei 

I have done the King many proffitable services, w“‘ hazai d of 
my estate and Ij-fe, and no man bath beene more willinge to do 
yo'-Loi^ seivice then my selfe, foi both w''‘ I suffei, and have lost 
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all otliei liends Now, it cvei, is the tymc foi yo' Lo^ to settle 
me, in despight of all my enemies, by letting me fynde the fmites 
of yo^ ho'’’" favoi in this peiticiilei, foi w'’’ yow shall evci com'aund 
my estate and lyfe to do yow seivicc Besides, for the present, I 
will biinge to yo' L qp, to be disposed of at yo' pleasiiie, fowei 
thowsand pounds in golde, and )ct will acknowledge yo' fa\or to 
be such as I shall nevet be able to deseivc I am now upon the 
stadge foi it, alltbowghc I obseived yo' comTaiind most stiictlye, 
so that I feare the contents of my foimci letter Mere discoieied 
To prevent the licke m this, I pi aye yo' Lo’’ after yow ha\c reade 
it to buine it, and to wiighte me ym' pleasmc but in 3 lymcs w'^ 
yo' own hande , foi, as I have made no meancs but to yo' ho’'’' 
selfe mfediatcly, so I humblyc desire no cieaturc l}*vingcmay be 
acquainted w‘'‘ what passeth, for I will w*)’ all inllingncs subsciibc 
to any conditions shalbe piopounded, my humble suite nowbeinge 
no more but that by yo' ho''** favoin I maybe prefeircd befoie 
any other 

It IS my misfoitune to be stayed here upon the King’s waightie 
buysines at this tyme when it ueic most fitt I should waight upon 
yo' L’’ to solicit yo' favoi about that w'** above all thinges I desire , 
but within few dayes I shall waight upon yo' L’’ to give such an 
accompte of that implojTnent as I hope shalbe welcom to yo' 
Honnor, and most acceptable to the Kinge , and theifore conclude 
my letter w*" this humble lequest, that yo' L*" wilbe pleased to 
keepe the Kinge fiee of promis abowt it, and that yo' L** will 
stand no otheiwise ingaged but for me, until! I come to the com te, , 
w'** shalbe within 3 or 4 dayes, at w*** tyme I hope to give yo' 
Honnoi such content as yow shall thmek this ho*'*® favoi well 
bestowed And so I humblye tacke leave, ever resting yo' L*" 
humble and faithfullest seivant, 

, Lionel Cranfeld 

London, the 2S Janutirye 

He now rose ivith uncommon lapidity On the fifth of Jaiiuai \ , 
1620, he was sworn of the Piivy Council, on the ninth of Jul\, 
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in the succeeding year, advanced to the Peerage, by the title of 
Baion Cranfield, of Cranfield,in Bedfordshire , on the thirteenth 
of the following October leceived the staff of Lord Tieasurer ? 
and on the sixteenth of September, 1622, was created Earl of 
Middlesex. He fell as suddenly James, whom he leally seems 
to have served faithfully as well as wisely, had become weaiy of 
the thraldom in which he was held by the imperious Bucking- 
ham, and sought relief in the boldness of Middlesex, who undei- 
took to piotect him The favouiite piesently began to consider 
him as a iival , but we find nothing of tieachery in the conduct 
of the Treasuiei towaids him, noi indeed much of ingratitude, 
for indeed he had pi obably purchased most of his favours with 
money Their quarrel began duiing Buckingham’s absence with 
the Prince, in Spain The expenses of that lomantic expedition 
were enormous , the Exchequer was drained , and the Tieasurer, 
honestly enough, as it should seem, had counselled frugality In 
an original lettei from him to Buckingham, No 1581, in the 
Harleian papers, and in an extract from anothei, we find hints to 
that effect, as well as of their incipient division. 

“ My most honnored Lord, 

I wTott unto yow some 10 dayes synce, w'’’ an intend- 
ment to have sent it by my Loid of Leppington, but, he being 
wynde bound, I send it by this beaiei, Synce the wnghting 
whereof the certeyne newes of the Prynce’s salffe aryvall, and yo^ 
Lo”’", at the court of Spayne, w'’’ yo’' royall entretaynement, and 
the content the Prynce tacketh in his Piynces, hath overjoyed the 
Kinge, and all honest well affected subjectes , for the ladye 
givinge his Highnes contentment is of more consequens, and 
more to be respected, then ten tymes hei portion , for his Highnes 
beinge pleased in her all compfoits and blessings will followe 
them both, w'** God in m~cye giant, and send a happy and speedy 
conclusion 

The shippes wilbe all redy to sett sale by the last of Aprill 
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next, foi the moine to sett them foith is iillicd} jiaid I uas 
ncvci put to such a plunge foi nion%c, tlic soin heinge so grcafc, 
and to he all dishuifccd so suddcjnhe I hope the IVwu e, n'*' his 
ladjCj wdbee as foi v\ aid, u'*' I hisceeh \o' hj all iiuanes 
hastonj foi it is not f\(t, noi u ilhe salflc, tliat the IVjrici, and the 
stiengthe of the KingdoinCj u'*' arc tlie shippis, should he longi 
out of the Ivingdonie togcthei, cspetiallj (onsideiirig so maine of 
his Ma"” suhjectes arc ill atketed to the htij'-sines I hoia jo' 
L'’ Will not foigott the inonje I hnoue not whether tht iieie-- 
setje 01 the expectation of it aic greatei I hesceihc \o' 1 / t.icKe 
caie of it, as a thingc of inajiie import. inee 

The clow dcs u hegane tog.it liei upon the Piim s dep“tiiri , and 
yo’’ L'”j arc, upon this l.ist newes of \o' s.dni* .iiii.dl, ,ind loi.ill 
intict.ijmcmcnt at the (oiiit of Sp.une, mueh disper-ed . hut oi 
those pass.ig~s hci.iftr, when I sh.ilhc so happ\ to stc jou . in the 
inenne tyine, hlcssc God foi having a most constant and grticious 
maistei 

Theie is now’ an cxccssc of hjaidnessc hetween the L. id} inv 
w’yfie and mjselfic, and hope it shall not he in the powei of the 
Dyvcll hiinsclfTc c\ci to machc it othciw\«e hcrafti , and }Ctt I 
assuic yo' L*" those cvill spintts th.at w cai e \ ei } activ c at f 'hristin.is 
to devyde }o' L*" and nice aic not vet quiett, hut have hcen more 
hu}ssyc then cvci svticc jo' dep~tuic hut I laiighe, and shornc 
the hasenesse and pooicnes of then plotfs, and so w ill }o' L'' w hen 
I shall acquaint yovv w'^ them , and thcifoic I hc'-cch vo' L'’ to 
rest confident that my love and thanchfullncs to }ow, althowghc 
they hee vvorthe nothingc moic then } ovv shalhc ple.ascd to v .illew c 
them, are so looted as they cannot he shachen , no, not hv that 
damned fcindc jclosye, w’'*’ hathc so often undcimvned the 
p~fectest love, and intiicst fiemdship And so, w"' my huinhlc 
and hartie love and service, I icst }o' L'” faythfullest fieind and 
servant, and loving kynsinan, 

MinnnLsrx ” 

Chetsey, tins SO'’' IVIarcli, 1G2S 
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And in anothei lettei, dated fiom Chelsea, on the thud of May- 
following, he says, The fleet is ledy to tacke the fiist ivynde 
God grant yow inaye be as redy theie I praye yo' L^ to he as 
spannge in the mattei of chardges as the honnoi of the service 
will pel mitt, for never man was so putt to it to piovyde mony as 
myselfe am at this instant And I heseeche L^ to take espe- 
tiall caie to bringe as much of the poition in mony w”* the fleete 
as IS possible I dare not mighte how much it will conceine the 
Kinge ” 

Loid Claiendon, having stated the circumstances of his eleva- 
tion, speaks thus of his fall “ He had gained so much ciedit 
with the King, being in tiuth a man of great paits, and notable 
dexteiity, that, duiing the Duke’s absence in Spain, he was not 
only negligent in the issuing out such sums of money as weie 
necessary foi the defraying those unlimited expenses, and to 
coiiespond with him with that defeience he had used to do, but 
had the courage to dispute his commands, and to appeal to the 
King, whose eai was always inclined to him, and in whom he 
begun to believe himself so fai fastened that he should not stand 
in need of the futuie suppoit of the favouiite And of all this the 
Duke could not be without ample infoimation, as well fiom his 
own cieatuies, who were neai enough to obseive, as fiom others, 
who, caiing foi neithei of them, weie moie scandalized at so 
piecipitate a piomotion of a peison of such an education, and 
whom they had long known for so much then infeiioi, though it 
could not be denied that he filled the places he held with gieat 
abilities ” 

“ The Duke no sooner found the Parliament disposed to a good 
opinion of him, and being well assuied of the Pimce’s fast 
kindness, than he pi ejected the luin of this bold rival of his, of 
whom he saw clearly enough that the King had so good an opinion 
that It would not be in his sole powei to crush him, as he had 
done otheis in the same, and in as high a station and so he 
easily pi ocuied some leading men in the House of Commons to 
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cause an impeachment hn seveial coiruptions and misdemeanors, 
to be sent up to the House of Peers against that great minister, 
whom they had so lately known then equal in that house , 
which, besides their natuial inclination to that soit of correction, 
disposed them with great alaciity to this prosecution When it 
was first entered upon, and that the King cleaily discerned it 
was contrived by the Duke, and that he had likewise pi c\ ailed 
with the Piince to he well pleased with it, his Majesty sent for 
them, and with much warmth and passion dissuaded them from 
appealing faith ei in it, and conjuied them to use all then interest 
and authoiity to lestram it, as such a wound to the Ciown tliat 
would not he easily healed And when he found the Duke 
unmoved by all the considerations, and ai guments, and commands, 
he had offeied, he said, in great cholei, “ By God, Stenny, you 
are a fool, and will shoitly lepcnt this folly, and will find that m 
this fit of populaiity you ate making a lod witli uhich jou will 
be scouiged youiself ” and turning, in someangei, to the Pnnee, 
told him he would live to have his belly full of parliament 
impeachments and, Wlieii I shall be dead, jou will have too 
much cause to lemember how much you have contributed to the 
weakening of the Crown by the two piecedents you are now so 
fond of intending as well the engaging the parliament in the 
war, as the prosecution of the Earl of Middlesex. But the Duke's 
power, supported by the Pnnee’s countenance, was grown so 
great in the two houses, that it was m vain foi the King to inter- 
pose , and so, notwithstanding so good a defence made by the 
Earl that he was absolved from any notorious ciime by the impar- 
tial opinion of many of those who heard all the evidence, he was 
at last condemned to a great fine, to a long and strict imprison- 
ment, and never to sit in parliament during his life , a clause of 
such a nature as was never before found in any judgment of 

parliament, and, in tiuth, not to be inflicted on any Peer but by 
attainder 

This seveie sentence was passed on him m tlie winter of 1624. 
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His fine, twenty thousand pounds, was paid, in gieat pait, hy 
tiansfei of estates to the ciown, and it has been said that 
Biicliingham descended to accept the Eail’s house and grounds 
at Chelsea, uhich was his favourite lesideiice, as a gift fiom the 
King , but Wilson, who is too often a slandeicr, and fiom whom 
other wiiteis have detived the tale, nieiely says that it was so 
lepoitcd, and Welden, who delighted in vilifying the Diike^ 
does not mention it Middlcscv, aftei his cnlaigcment, letiied to 
his fine seat of Copt-Hall, in Esse\, wheic, sajs Fullci, “ he 
enjoyed himself contentedly, cntei tamed his fiicnds bountifully, 
his ncighhouis hospitablj’, and the pooi chaiitably” Theie is 
good reason indeed to believe that no public man of his time was 
more beloved lie seems to have been blessed with a fiankness 
and generosity of temper which neither incicantilc selfishness 
nor ministerial caution could dull , and a liveliness of hiiinoui, 
not to say wit, adoincd his comcisalion One of his table jests 
has escaped oblivion A question having aiisen on the best 
means of prolonging human life, he said, Let a man get himself 
appointed Lord Ticasuier, foi no one cvci died in that office” 
He amused himself in the cailiei pait of his life with poetical 
composition, of which too a single specimen i cmains, which, at 
the worst, entitles him to the leputation of a smooth versifiei 
“ The following mock-commendatoiy vcises, by this nobleman,” 
says the ingenious editoi of Loid Oi fold’s Noble Authois, “ were 
prefixed in 1611 to the Tiavcls, oi Ciuditics, of Tom Coiyat, 
“ the whetstone of all the wits who must have been stimulated 
by a preposteious species of vanity to publish so many iudicious 
lampoons upon himself, bcfoie his book ” 


" Great laude deserves the author of this worke. 

Who saw the French, Dutch, Lombard, Jew, and Turkc, 
But speakes not any of their tongues as yet. 

For who in five months can attamc to it ? 

Short was his time, although his hookc he long. 

Which shewes much wit, and memory more strong— 
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An )ron memo'}- fur vlin Ini* ft<- 
Coiilil to I llicr f K-li » rl ",i *> 1 >• 
or jirctiou' tliin"i, ni tovr'i, , r 

'Joinlic*, llint<''t, till* f lUivr , Ji-l rn 1 
Mulf, n 'n, nr ’O iW, cliur<.*i>‘T, ft <* t i o'*' 

'Jilt Alpl'a niOiintn tKi t i—n-t i, n" I I) 'fSi t* > ’ 

\\ Int im'i lirfu'i. Inili "> pint illv 
'I o f'lTHAU fMin , lilt jii < t*f>*y ‘ 

Anil ni In' ii tit-' firn tint 1 1 i ( n *<-, 

So i;lll li*" bf tb<* I 0 *’ till r\’v 1 1 '<• 

Me till'll 1 iilic 1 o 1 Im Ik^i' ell- • iiiy t ’•>, 

1 TO ft fbo,1 ropti 'e IVltll It e elll' lire J 
Anil bon ibo o Mior, jrlo it r, 

W itli jirtti'ini linttfr cn-fti ' rtb the j'me 
Mnn) j,ooil jiT-ti he Inth , i 'i iiii'i tiK> au’oh 
C Ml iheiii couitnonil , ro le fr t le i. ilv 
lit Grcc! c ft'iii I-fttin rj c il e< Mith ptr'tr' cft*- 
Ihlll ho( « <ntt ol OnlCI O* imie p' eei ’■< j-e; e 
Hit firrrt tics tlof plotl • j tn hii bo'll e. 

As mules his IikiKcs wor'c then n to rtvihe 
lln tongiu nnil ferte in •itiftcr thc.i ti lli;:;!!’ 

Yet both nre phil stlu n di) ml *nri to m ^lit 
lie IS not prouilt , Ins intnre rofio fttf! initd , 

Hts complement' tiro lotii*. his looVes arc ttih'e 
Patient cnouph, but, oh ' Ins pcUo i 
Of great cfTtct to inoii anil stirre up ptss o i 
Oilcoinbc, be pruutl of th\ oilile toeja'e 
Jlorne to be grtat, mil gnci ms stith the s'a'o 
How muth 1 him s\tll v tdi let this s iflice 
Ills boohe best sliu\< s that he is iheph muc 

1 xpl tit Iiio' HI CpiNrititi 

He Mas tivicc man led lust to Hh/abeth, daughter of Ilichaid 
Shepherd, a mci chant of London, m ho hronght him tluec dangh- 
teis, Maltha, AMfc of Ilcni) Care\, Eail of Monmouth , Eh/a- 
hetb, of Edmund Shcflicld, Eail of Mulguuc, and Mar^,Mho 
died unmarried IIis second lady Mas Anne, daughter of James 
Bret, of IIoMby, in Leiccstci, bj Anne his Mife, daughter of 
Anthony Beauinont, and sistet to Marj, Mife of Sit Gcoigc 
Villicis, the father and mother of tlic gieat Gcoigc, Duke of 
Buckingham By liei he had two sons^ and one daiightci Jiuues, 
his successor, who, by lus Mufe Anne, daughtci and colicti of 
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Edw^ai d Bourchier, Earl of Bath, left an only daughter, who was 
married to John Egeiton, Earl of Bridgewater Lionel, who 
succeeded to his hrothei James, and m whom, dying without 
issue, the titles became extinct And Frances, who became 
therefore heir to his estates, and who married Richard Sackvile, 
fifth Eail of Dorset, in whose eldest son and successoi, Chailes, 
the titles of Baton Cranfield and Earl of Middlesex were revived 
m 1675, duimg the life of his father. As little is known of 
extinct peeiages, I have given the genealogical account of this 
family lather more at large than usual 
The Eail of Middlesex suivived his disgrace, if the suffering a 
punishment of enoimous severity for misdemeanors so trivial that 
history has forborne to particulaiize them may be so called, foi 
more than twenty years. He died on the sixth of August, 1645, 
and was buiied in St Michael’s chapel, in Westminstei Abbey, 
under a superb tomb of black and white marble, with a long 
insciiption m Latin (of which very erroneous transciipts have 
been given in Dugdale’s Baronage, and by Dart, m his history of 
the Abbey), alluding to his prosecution, and asserting his 


innocence 
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FIRST MARQUIS OF WORCESTER, 


Was the second boin of the eight sons of that rot less honom- 
able than accomplished statesman and coiutiei Ed\vaidj fomth 
Eail of Worcester, byEli/abeth, daughter of Fiancis Hastings, 
second Eail of Huntingdon He \ras born in oi about the yeai 
1062, and, his family having nevei dcseited the ancient faith, was 
sent foi education to the College of St Omer, noi is it altogethei 
improbable, considering the uncommonly abundant issue of his 
father, that he might have been at that time designed foi the 
ecclesiastical profession. IIis cldei biothci however, William 
Loid Ilcibcit, having died unmarried, he became hen appaient 
to the dignities and great estates of his supcib House 

lie vas already an old man when he succeeded to the inliciit- 
ance of them, foi his fatliei survned till the ycai 1G27. Dining 
the whole of this long season of expectanc}', not a single fact of 
his life has been iccoidcd, except that he had lived long in Spain 
and in Italy, and that he was summoned by anticipation to the 
House of Peeis in the fust Parliament of James Collins, indeed, 
in hisPeeiage informs us, but without citing his aiithoiity, that 
“ he was a nobleman of gicat paits, piety, and wisdom, and of a 
fiec and geneious disposition” — a combination of qualities pecu- 
liaily calculated, ambition and vanity being absent, to lead to a 
piefeiencc of the scienity of private life He might too have had 
piudential motives foi letiieinent yet moie cogent, foi he had 
maiiied eaily, and had, as ivell as his fathei, a veiy numcious 
piogeny Thu teen of his youngei biotheis and sisteis, and tliii- 
tcen childien of his own, seem to have been living at the same 
time , and, as the nobility had not yet stooped to mix then blood 
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with that of the sons and daughteis of commeice, alliances could 
he sought only in the country, where they weie matuied and per- 
fected in the calmness of social intercourse 

On the King’s appearing howevei in arms, he flew fiom his 
privacy with all the aidoui of youth, and embarked in the royal 
cause with enthusiastic sinceiity. He had indeed before made a 
clear manifestation of the loyalty which to the last distinguished 
him, by defraying almost the whole of the expense of transport- 
ing Charles and his train to York, when that Piince was com- 
pelled to quit London in the spring of 1642 , and this was the 
commencement of a senes of munificence fiom subject to Sove- 
reign perhaps wholly unpaialleled He had the honoui of laising 
and equipping the fiist regiment of Horse which appealed foi the 
King, and in the couise of that and the following year actually 
levied two little aimies in Wales, at the charge of upwaids of 
foity thousand pounds These, successively commanded by his 
eldest son, the Lord Heibeit, bettei known by the title of Eail of 
Glamoigan, to whom a raemoii will hereafter be especially appio- 
piiated, had the ill foitune to be almost uniformly unsuccessful, 
and weie at length totally dispeised by the rebels , the King 
dispatched Loid Heibeit to Ii eland, with a commission, the 
intention of which has since unnecessauly excited much histoiical 
disquisition , and, on the second of November, 1642, advanced 
the Eail to the title of Maiquis of Woicester He now letned to 
Ins noble seat of Ragland Castle, in Monmouthshire, which at 
length he fortified at enoimous expence, and gaiiisoned with 
eight bundled men, and heie, in the summer of 1645, and soon 
aftei the battle of Naseby, the unhappy Charles, whose fate was 
now fast waning, became for some weeks the guest of his splendid 
hospitality, and received from him a great supply of money 
A change of quaiteis, which a very few months after bi ought 
the King again into that part of the country, and his increasing 
necessities, pioduced a second visit to Ragland, in which a veiy 
lemaikable ciicumstance is asscited to have occuiied The 
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Maiqius Wtis not only a Roman Catliolic, but he Avas a zealot 
lie bad formed a design for the conveision of Chailes to that 
faith, and took tins opportunity of foimally inviting him to a 
debate on the compaiative claims to cicdence of the two 
Chill che<5 The Kmtr’s giatitude to so devoted a seivant would 
not peiinit him to decline the challenge, noi would it have been 
prudent to disgust one whose fiiendship w^as so impoitant to his 
aflaiis Then disputation is nai rated in a small volume, of con- 
sideiable raiitj, punted in and entitled “ Ccitamcn Reli- 
giosum, or a confcicncc between Chatlcs, late King of England, 
and Ilcniy, late Maiquis of Worcester, conccining Religion, at 
bis Maiesly’s being at Ragland Castle, 1616,” (a mis-prmt foi 
1615) “ wbcrcin the mam dificrenccs now' m contioveisy between 
the Papists and the Piotestants aie no less briefly than accuiatcly 
discii'i'scd and bandied, now published foi thewoild’s satisfac- 
tion of Ins Majesty’s constant afTection to the Piotcstant Religion, 
by Tho. Baylie, Doctoi in Divinity, and Sub-dean of Wells 
Mutare vcl tinieic speino.” The antboi, oi lathci editoi, was a 
younget son of an estimable Pi elate, Di Lewns Bajlic, Bishop of 
Bangoi lie appeals to have been domesticated in the Maiquis’s 
family and w'cll knowm to the King , w'as a man of lively talents , 
of a disposition somewhat eccentric , and wdio at length embiaced 
the Catholic faith This lattci cncumstance, togethei with a 
stiong suspicion of Ins having published as his own a Life of 
Bishop Fisher which had been written by anothci, have contri- 
buted to cast a doubt gcneially on Ins veiacity, and consequently 
on the authenticity of his icpoit of the Confcience” in question 
His piolix introduction to it howevci exhibits such stiong inter- 
nal evidence of truth , so many little natuial cncumstances and 
coincidences w’hich could scaiccly have suggested themselves 
even to the most lively and artful invention , that we cannot well 
foi beat to give an extended dcgice of ciedit to the whole But 
let him speak foi biiiiself in some neccssaiily long extiacts 
fiom it 
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“ It IS not to be imagined otherwise,” says he, “ but that eveiy 
man who pietends nnto leligion makes the same leligion which 
he piofesseth either his Jacob’s ladder, oi his fieiy chaiiot, to 
ascend to heaven Neithei is it to be supposed but that the 
same man, if he thought any leligion bettei than his ovm, or his 
own not the only way to heaven, would foisake that leligion 
which he had formerly embiaced, and matiiculate himself a 
membei of that Church whose purei hands weie likeliest to give 
him the truest blessing Wherefoie buinmg zeal is not to be 
blamed, though the fire be misplaced, if it opeiate accoiding to 
it’s own natuie, which is to congiegate homogeneous beings, and 
to make them love to sit by the same file Thus affected was 
that noble, and indeed, in his way, heavenly disposed, Heniy, late 
Maiquis of Worcester, to play the • greatest piize that ever was 
played between any two that evei entered within those lists 
Three Diadems were to encountei with the Triple Ciown, and 
the Tuple Ciown with three sceptics Opportunity, that lucky 
gamestei that hardly loses a game in twenty, was on the Mai- 
quis’s side time and place diiected him how to take points in 
his own tables, the King at this time being m the Maiquis’s 
own house at Ragland, and necessitated to boiiow money to buy 
biead after so gieat a loss at Naseby The King, being thus put 
to play the aftei-game with the old Marquis, was a little mis- 
tiustful that he had not played the fore-game with him so well as 
that he had not theieby prejudiced the lattei There were some 
things which happened as having relation to this family which 
weie not altogether pleasing,, however, though his Majesty came 
thither ushered by necessity, yet he came neithei un welcomed 
nor uninvited, and entertained as if he had been more King by 
leason of some late achievements lathei than otheiwise and, 
though money came from him like diops of blood, yet he was 
contented that eveiy drop within his body should be let out at 
his command, so that he might peifoim so meritorious a piece of 
woik as he thought the being an instiument of bunging the 
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fathei of his countiy to be the son of his Chinch would be unto 
his soul’s health The Matquis, having these lesolutions within 
liiinself, thought to give them breath at the same time that his 
Majesty should malte his motion for a fuithei supply of money, 
which he daily and hourly expected, hut ivas deceived in his ex- 
pectations, for the 1 elation having alreadj leached the King’s ear 
how an accident had made me no less fortunate to his Loidship 
than in being the means of pieserving his Loidship’s peison, and 
no inconsiderable fortune, then in the same ventuie with him, 
and how that I preserved both the one and the other in conceal- 
ing both, for the space that the moon useth to he twice m iiding 
of her circuit (the particulars whereof here to insert would tend 
lather to much aiiogancc than any purpose, wherefore I further 
foiheai) untill such time as the trust that Piovudence had reposed 
in me was crowned by the same hand with such success as hi ought 
the Marquis safe to his own house in peace, M'hich I had no 
soonci brought to pass but the hlatquis drew fiom me a solemn 
engagement nevei to leave him so long as we both should live, 
viliich I was so caieful foi to ohseiie that I neithei left him m 
life nor death, fan vvcathci iioi foul, untill such time as he led 
me, and I laid him undei the gioiind in Windsor Castle, in the 
sepulchic of his ancestois” 

The event in the Mai quis’s life to which Baylie alludes towards 
the conclusion of the foregoing paragiaph is, and must lemain, 
utteily unknown He goes on to state, at gieat length, that he 
had received a commission fiom the King to solicit a fuithei 
peciiniaiy aid fiom that nobleman, and then infoims us thus of 
the result, and, fust, of his communication to the Maiquis of 
Cliailcs’s leqiiest — 

" My Lord, the thing that 1 feaied is now fallen upon me I 
am made the unwelcome messenger of bad news The King 
wants money. At which woid the Maiquis interrrupted me 
saying ‘ hold Sii, that’s no news — go on with your business’ 
‘ My Loid,’ said I, ‘ theie is one comfort yet , that, as the King 
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IS brought low so aie liis demands , and, liKe lus aimy, aic come 
down fiom thousands to Inmdieds, and fiom pajing the ‘:oldicrs 
of his ai my to billing hi ead foi biinsclf and bis follouci'. My 
Loid, it IS the King’s own e\piession, and his dcsiio is but three 
bundled pounds’ Whcteiipon my Loid made .i long pause 
befoie he gave me one ivoid of answci , I Knowing by espcnencc 
that in such cases it was best leaving him to himself, .ind to let 
that natiiie that was so good woilc itself into an act of the 
highest chanty, like the diamond, which is only polished with it’s 
own dust At last he called me neaier to him, and asKed me if 
the King himself had spoken unto me conccining any such busi- 
ness, to which I answci ed that the King himself had not, but 
that otheis did m the King’s hearing, Mhcieiipon he said, 
‘ might I but speak unto him (but I was nevei thought uoifliy to 
be consulted with, though in mattcis merely conceining the 
affaiis of my own country) I would supply his uants, ucie they 
nevei so gieat, oi whatsoevei they wcie, uheieupon I told his 
Lordship that if the King Knew as much he might quickly speak 
with him then, said the Maiqiiis, ‘ the u ay to have him Know so 
much IS to have somebody to tell him of it ’ I asKcd his Loid- 
ship if he would give me leave to be the informei,and he told me 
he spake it to the same puiposc I hastened fiom bun with as 
much feai of being called back again as I did tow aids the King 
w'lth a longing desiie of giving lus Majesty' so good an account 
of my so much doubted embassy 
“ I told his Majesty, apait, that I bad moved bis Loidsbip in 
mattei of money, but found him a little discoinaged, in legaid 
that bis Majesty having been twice at Ragland, a montli at a 
time, and that at neitbei of those tunes he ev'Ci vouchsafed lus 
Loidship so much honoui as once to call him to Council, though 
it w'as in his own house, and must needs be acKnow'ledged to be 
one who knew the countiy, and the constitution of the inhabi- 
tants, better than any othei man that was about lus Majesty had 
reason to understand , wheiefoie, I told the King, I thought his 
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Loidship lent my motion a deafei eai than he would have done if 
his Lordship had not been thoug-ht so useless a cieatuie, and 
that I peiceived his Loidship had a desire to have some confer- 
ence with his Majesty, which being obtained, I believed his 
Majesty’s lequest would be easily gi anted, and his expeetations 
answered in a highei measuie than it maybe his Majesty believed 
The King said, ‘ Avith all my heart , and as to the other business 
which so much tiouhles my Loid, in tioth I have thought it a 
neglect in us heietofore , but the tiue leason why I did foibear to 
do so was because I thought my Lord of Worcester did not desire 
it, by leason of his letiiedness, unwieldiness of body, and unwil- 
lingness of mind to stir abioad, and therefoie I thought it a con- 
tentment to him to be let alone, and, said the King, ‘ 1 pi ay tell 
my Loid of Woicestei, that I did not foibeai that lespect unto 
him out of any disestimation I had eithei of his wisdom oi loyalty, 
but out of some reasons I had to myself, which indeed leflected 
as much upon my Lord as they did on me, foi, had he used to 
come to the Council board, it would have been said that I took 
no othei council but what was conveyed unto me byjesuits by 
his Lordship’s means, and I pray tell him that was the true 
cause ’ ' I intimated to his Majesty that I knew the Marquis 
had an earnest desiie to have somepiivate conference with his 
Majesty this night, which, if granted, it might conduce veiy 
much to his Majesty’s behoof’ The King said, ' how can that 
be ?’ I told his Majesty that my Loid had contrived it before his 
coming to the castle, and told his Majesty of the privacy of the 
conveyance, and that theiefoie his Loidship had appointed that 
for his bedchamber, and not in the gieat towei, which was the 
room he most esteemed of all in the castle Heieat his Majesty 
smiled, and said ‘ I know my Lord’s drift well enough — either he 
means to chide me, or else to convert me to his religion ’ Where- 
upon I told his Majesty I doubted not but that his Majesty was 
temptation-pi oof, as well as he was conection fiee, and that he 
might return the same man he went, having made a piofitabla 
exchange of gold and silvei foi words and sleep, at uhich the 



King suddenly leplied, ‘ I ncvet leccived any of the Marquis’ 
gold but It was all weight, and I would have iny words to he so 
with him, which cannot be, because I have no time to ucigh the 
matter, much less the uoids that I shall speak concerning it I 
must expect to find my Loid very ucll piepaicd, and all the force 
that IS in aignincnt against me Had I been auare of it, oi 
could stay, I uould have taken some dajs’ laboui to haic been as 
haid foi my Loid as I could, and not to have given him so 
evtempoiaij a meeting as both of ns iiiiist be fain to steal fioin 
sleep’ Sii, said I, I am cinplojcd b" jou both, and I must do 
youi Majesty’s seivicc as I mev 'Ihis way I can othciuisc I 
know not I do not think his Loidship expects disputation, but 
audience What he hath to say I know not , neither d.d 1 know 
that he had any such intention until the time that I moved Ins 
Loidship in your M.ijcsty’s behalf ‘ Well,’ ^aid the King, ‘ mv' 
Loid’s desires aie giantcd , and, if he have any such intention, 
I hope to let him know that I will not be of a religion that I am 
not able to defend against any man, and let me hear from yon 
conceining the time and place’ So I departed his presence, 
giving this pleasing account unto the Maiquis, who, transported 
with joy, commanded me to haste unto the King, and tell him 
that, at eleven of the clock that night he would not fail to attend 
Ins Majesty in such a place, whithei he had given me direction 
to light his Majesty, which place of meeting was known by the 
name of my Loid Piivy Seal’s Chambei, who was fathei to this 
Marquis, and died in it, wheicfore this Maiquis would never 
suffer any man to lie in it afteiw'aids, or scaice any* body so much 
as to come into it, which was the reason why this chamber at 
this time was so conveniently empty, when all the rooms in the 
castle w^eie moie than full ” 

The whole of Baylie’s naiiative is so inteiesting that it is to 
be legietted that it’s length should prohibit the inscition of eveiy 
woid — In the Marquis’s anxiety that the meeting should be 
wholly seciet, he diiects Baylie to go to the yeoman of his wine 
cellar, and ask him for his keys, “ and then,” says the Marquis, 
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" all that you find m your way, invite them down into the cellar, 
and shew them the heys, and I warrant you you shall sweep the 
rooms of them if theie weie an bundled, and when you have done, 
leave them there” Tiie Marqu then letiied " to take a nap,” 
and when the time came foi the king’s aural, and Baylie, by 
his Older, called him, he awakened horroi-stiuck at the boldness 
of his undei taking, and said “ God bless us all — what if we 
should be discovered? what constiuction would they make of 
oui doings? what advantage would they be leady to take of 
such constructions? what if this haimless and innocent design 
of mine should be thought a conspiiacy, such a one as Cowry’s’ 
Then they will take an occasion to plundei me of all that I have 
I protest I ne'er thought of this I wish I nevei Lad attempted 
any sucL thing” Baylie answered him — “ My Loid, }ou know 
yoiii own fieait best If theie be nothing in jour intentions but 
what is good and justifiable jou need not fcai if otherwise, it is 
never too late to repent” The Marquis, hurt at this, replied, 
“ Ah, Doctor, I thought I had been sure of one friend, and that 
you would ncvci have haibourcd the least suspicion of me God 
knows my heart, I have no othci intention towaids his Majesty 
than to make him a glorious man here, and a glorified saint here- 
after” “ Then,” said Bajlie, “my Lord, shake off these feais 
vvutii the diovvsincss that begat them — Horn soit qiii mal y pense ” 
“ O,” lejoincd the Marqui^ “ I am not of that ordei, but I thank 
God I vvwar that motto about my hcait to as much puipose as 
they do about their aims , and now began,” says Baylie, “ to be 
a little pleasant, and took a pipe of tobacco, and a little aqua 
miiabilis, and said ^come now — let us go, in the name of God,’ 
crossing himself, but I had no sooner brought my Lord to the 
door of the meeting chambci than the clock stiuck eleven, when 
I piesently left my Lord in the poital, and went to the place 
wheie I was to expect the King I had not been long there 
when he came, saying softly — “ I have escaped one dangei — 
none within mychambei know's of my coming abroad this night” 
He added — “ Mispiisions, evil consti actions, and false judge- 
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ments, are dangeis worth escaping at any time, and theiefore 
wheie I lun a hazaid I always escape a dangei They who cany 
only their own eyes in then bead, and have no othei upon them, 
may go which way they please, but he that hath all the people’s 
ejes upon him must look which way he goes , neithei is it suffi- 
cient for him to lead then’s accoiding to the peispicuity and 
quickness of his own, but he must allow them the abatements 
which eithei the distance of the object, the indisposition of the 
oigan, or the mis-disposition of some bad mediums, may requiie 
in vulgai spiuts, by leason of then incapacity of looking fuither 
than appeal ance ” 

The confeience, which is given in the shape of regulai dialogue, 
piesently follows, and it must be confessed that the Maiquis had 
the superioii^y in aigument Baylie indeed premises in his 
“ Epistle to the Readei” — “ For the Mai quis of Worcester s 
leaining, he that knew him well knew him to be more than oidi- 
narily veised in contioveisy, especially for a man who was no 
professed scholar, and a nobleman ” He also fuinishes us, as we 
have lately seen, with the sufficient apology previously made by 
Chailes foi any piobable deficiency on his pait A vein of good 
temper and cheerfulness, with no small mixtuie of a dry and 
joculai humoui, runs through the whole of the good old noble- 
man’s discourse, even in the disputation itself, as well as in 
Baylie’s repoit of the ciicumstances which led to it His reputa- 
tion indeed as a sayer, to use a familiai modem phiase, of good 
things, IS on record An extiemely scaice little volume, printed 
in 1658, IS extant, entitled “Witty Apophthegms, deli veied at 
several times, and upon seveial occasions, by King James, King 
Chailes the Maiquis of Worcestei, Francis Lord Bacon, and Sir 
Thomas More ” The memory however of his genius would deiive 
little honour in our day fiom the republication of those which it 
attiibutes to him 

The King left Ragland m the second week of September, 1645, 
and the Pailiament, about the same time, proceeded to the con- 
fiscation of the estates of the Maiquis and his family, foi White- 
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loclvc infoims us that, on the twentieth of the next mohth, on a 
petition fioin two persons, “ foi payment for provisions sent by 
them to Ireland, it was oideied that the profits of the estates of 
the Eatl of Woiccstei, Lord Heibeit, and Sii John Somerset (his 
sons), should he paid to them m part of satisfaction ” Eaily m 
the succeeding spring, Ragland Castle was besieged by a pait of 
Fairfax’s aimy, undci the command of a person of the name of 
Morgan, and at length of Fan fax himself “ On the ninth of 
June, 1646,” says Whitelocke again, "letters and papers weie 
lead of transactions between the Maiquis of Woicestei and the 
Commissionets of Monmouth, and Lieut General Morgan and 
his Lordship, foi the sui render of Ragland Castle, Avhich Morgan, 
by command of Sir Thomas Faiifax, summoned, and the Marquis 
de<;iicd liberty to ‘^end to the King, to know his pleasure, which 
Morgan denied, allcdging that the King ivas m the army of the 
Scots, our friends, nho had proclaimed that none formerly in 
arms against the Parliament should be admitted to any confer- 
ence with linn The Maiqurs lesolvcd to stand it out to the 
utmost” And «:o he did, with a biavciy and peiseieiance to 
uliich the whole of that unhappy wai scarcely produced apaiallel 
instance Dispirited lion ever by the bopelessncss into which the 
rojal cause had fallen , exhausted of provisions and ammunition , 
and depined of the means of proem ing supplies of either, he 
was at length compelled to listen to ofieis of treaty Fairfax n as 
a gentleman, and his terms wcic liberal, except with lespcct to 
the Marquis himself, as to whom it appeals that he was not allowed 
to excici^e his onn discretion On this head Whitelocke has 
left us also the following mcmoiandum — " August the seven- 
teenth, 1646, letters from the Icaguei before Ragland certify 
that the M. of Woicestei wrote with much respect to Sii Thomas 
Fairfax, that he honouicd his family, and was moie willing to 
agree to his pioposals than if they had come from any other , 
that he was intimately acquainted with Sii Thomas Fairfax, 
his grandfather , and other compliments , and concluded to 
agree to a treaty in which all propositions weie consented to 
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but concerning the peison of the Maiquis, whom thev Arould 
only admit to the meicy of the Parliament, and that the Marquis 
thought haid, and, being cighty-foui ycais of age, was thought 
the more capable of favour and pity” He cxpeiienced indeed 
little of eithei, for he was sent a piisonei <o London, whcie he 
was committed to the custody of the Ushci of the Blach Rod, 
and afterwards to a moie seveie confinement, fiom uhich, within 
three months he was leleased by death, foi we find that on the 
nineteenth of Decembei following his suiiendci the Pailiament 
voted a thousand pounds foi the expences of his funeial. IIis 
great estates weie dispeised by grants to vaiious peisons, and by 
sale A considerable share of them was given to that soiii and 
ciafty old republican the Lord Say , and on the seventh of March, 
1647-8, to quote the words of Whiteloche once moie, " an oidi- 
nance was sent up to the Loids, foi settling lands of the hlarquis 
of Worcestei, of two thousand five bundled pounds yearly \alue, 
on Lieutenant Geneial Ciomuell, and his hens, in recompence of 
his gieat sei vices” The whole of the sacrifices made by this 
nobleman and his sons to their loyalty, in gifts hcai tily bestowed, 
111 loans nevei lepaid, and m the entne loss at last of his splendid 
patrimony, extended neailj to the enoimoiis sum of a million 
stalling 

Heniy, Eail of Woicestei, maiiied Anne, only sunning child 
of John Loid Russell, who died in the lifetime of Ins fathei, 
Fiancis, second Earl of Bedfoid of that family He had by that 
lady nine sons, and four daughtcis, of whom the eldest, Edward, 
Loid Heibeit, succeeded to his dignities, Sir John, the second, 
mariied, and left issue , William, and Heniy, died unmairied, as 
did also piobably Thomas, the fifth son, who was living in Rome 
towards the end of the seventeenth centuiy , Chailes, a Canon of 
the Church of Cambiay in Flanders, Fiederic, Fiancis, and 
Janies , died minors Of the daughters, Elizabeth, Anne, who 
was a nun, and Maiy, weie unmairied, and anothei Elizabeth, 
the youngest, was the wife of Fiancis Bioume, thud Viscount 
Montagu 
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This celebrated nobleman was the only son of Philip, first Eail 
of Aiundel of his family, by Anne, sistei and coheir of Thomas, 
the last Loid Dacie, of Gillesland. It has been stated that he 
was boin on the seventh of July, 1592 an unaccountable eiior, 
in which most who have wiitten of him concur, while they at the 
same time tell us that he was tilting in 1606 , inariied, and had 
childien, in 1609 , and was in that year sworn a Privy Counsellor 
The precise date of his birth is not known , but Sir Edward 
Walker, who could not possibly have been mistaken,-expressly 
tells us m his, “Historical discourses,” that the Earl was seventeen 
yeais old when Queen Elizabeth died, which fixes it to 1586 He 
leceived his education at home, under the eye of his disci eet and 
viituous mothei, with whom he lived dm mg the latter yeais of 
Elizabeth’s reign, in a puvacy bettei suited to the adverse 
circumstances of, his family than to his lank, oi, more propeily, 
to his hopes, foi he inherited^ no dignity of foui succeeding 
descents of his immediate, predecessors two had suffered death 
on the scaffold , one was strongly suspected to have been 
poisoned in the mysterious recess of his prison, and all weie 
attainted He had however in that time, by courtesy, the title 
of Loid Maltiavers, a Barony deiived from his gieat ancestors 
the Fitzalans 

In 1603, soon aftei James’s accession, he was lestoied in blood 
by act of Pailiament, and to such honouis as he had lost by his 
fathei’s attainder, as well as to the Earldom of Suirey, and to 
most of the Baionies which had been forfeited by the attainder 
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of Ills giandfatlier, Thomas, fourtli Dulcc of Noi folic. It was 
mattci of siupiise that the dulccdom Mas M’ltli held from him, 
especially considering the favoiu in mIiicIi his uncle, and great 
uncle, theEails of SufTolk and Northampton, the foimei Lord 
Treasurei, and the lattei Privy Secil, Mere held by the King: 
It IS piobable, howevei, that Sufiblk himself might have prevented 
that giacc with the hope of obtaining a revival of it in his own 
line m the event of the young Earl’s death without issue Soon 
aftei he came of age, he inariicd Alathca, third daughter and 
colieii of Gilbeit Talbot, Eail of Slircwsbuiy , a match of great 
advantage, for her two elder sisteis, the Countesses of Pembroke 
and Kent, d^ing childless, the most pait of hci father’s noble 
levenues in the end devolved on her 

lie M’as sM'oin of the Privy Council in 1G07, and on the 
seventeenth of June in that ye.ii the King Mas godfathci, m 
person, to Ins first-born son lie soon after travelled into France 
and Italy, a journey M’hich his untoMard family circumstances 
had hitherto picvented, and during liis stay in those countries 
imbibed that enthusiastic afiection foi the fine arts by Minch he 
was afterwards so eminently distinguished. He remained abroad 
till IGll, and on Ins letuin was chosen a Knight of the Gartei 
Themariiage of the Piincess Elivabeth to the Elector Palatine 
happened soon aftei, and he Wtas appointed to escort them to 
then dominions. Finding himself once moie on the continent, 
he could not resist the temptation of ic-visiting the favourite 
objects of Ins taste . he went again into Italj’, and at that time 
began to foim his celcbiatcd collection. When he returned to 
his own country, in 1G14, he embraced the communion of the 
Church of England, for he had been bred a Roman Catholic, in 
tliestiictest austerities of that persuasion 
He expeiienced little favoui in tins reign. The famibai 
coarseness of James’s manners , the immoralities of that Punce’s 
favoui ites, and the gcneial corruption of the Court, weic 
equally abhorient to Ins natuic and his habits We find him 
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therefore for several years no otherwise publicly employed than 
in the reception of Ambassadors, and other dignified ceremonies 
which suited his . disposition, as well as his rank, for no man 
better understood the exactness of piopriety in such matters. 
Two ciicumstances lelative to him in the performance of duties 
of this soit are recorded, the one, that he had nearly lost his 
life by the falling of a temporary wooden platform, in conduct- 
ing Gondomai,the Spanish Mmistei, to his first public audience, 
in 1619 , the other, that being appointed in the following year 
to visit the Marquis de Cadenet, the Fiench Ambassador, at 
Gravesend, the Fienchman, on the Earl’s arrival and departure, 
advanced no further than the head of the stairease, the Earl 
therefore, who was to conduct him the next morning to London, 
would then meet him only in the street , and, on their aiiival at 
Somerset House, would go no further than the foot of the staiis, 
telling the Ambassadoi that his gentlemen would shew him to 
his lodgings The King, who, though without dignity,/ was not 
wanting in pride, approved of the Earl’s conduct, and the 
Ambassador apologized. 

James, though he could not love the Earl, respected him. 
It was remarked that he was the only enemy of the Duke of 
Buckingham who ever had any degree of countenance from the 
King. That favourite had for a time courted him, but, finding 
him too high-spirited to be bought by any practicable means 
of temptation, and too honest and cool-headed to become a 
regular partizan, had neglected him. The mode of the Duke’s 
endeavours to gain his political friendship, rather than the 
slights which weiesubsequentlyput upon him, provoked his lasting 
resentment towards Buckingham ; yet the King, on the removal 
of Bacon, in 1621, nominated him a Commissioner for holding the 
Great Seal, and, on the twenty-ninth of August, in the same 
yeai, appointed, or rather lestored, him to the place of Earl 
Marshal of England His endeavours in that exalted oifice to 
maintain the just and wholesome weight of the aristocracy weie 
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generally wise and modciatc " had all men m pon-cr,” sajs Sit 
Edwaid Walker, “ had but the same inclinations, the great and 
fatal peuod these tunes have bi ought on all of them possibly had 
not been” Walkei, however, was Garter King of Arm';, and 
peihaps somewhat piejudiced by his otTicial habits, and it must 
be confessed that the Earl’s foible was a too vehement affection 
to the ancient nobility. The amiable and high-spuitcd Lord 
Spencei, a new Peer, but the lieu of a long line of wealthy and 
irrepioachable progonitois, who had lived quietly on their great 
estates, happening m a debate m the House of Lords to use 
some allusions to the conduct of noblemen in foi met times, the 
Earl of Aiundel said, " my Lord, when those things were doing 
youi ancestois were keeping sheep” Spencer, with a happy 
quickness of reply, but very unjustly, answcicd “ when my 
ancestois, as you say, weic keeping sheep, yout’sw’cre plotting 
tieason.” This matter was taken up by the Pceis with great 
waimth, and the Eail was committed to the Tower, from whence 
he was soon aftei leleased, on James’s pcisonal intercession with 
the House 

No concessions howev'ei could induce him to any cordiality 
With the Couit while Buckingham icmained at its head. We 
find him theicfoic the steady, but dignified and moderate 
opponent to it at the commencement of the succeeding leign 
Chailes continued him in his office of Eail Maislial, and appointed 
him one of the suppoiteis to himself at the funeral of the 
deceased King, a Commissioner foi detei mining claims at his 
coronation, and foi making such Knights of the Bath as w'cre 
uhosen foi that occasion , and immediately after, bj' one of those 
intempei ate acts which too fiequently occuued in that unfoi In- 
nate leign, disgusted him peihaps iiieparably. The Eail’s eldest 
suiviving son, Henry Fiedeuc, Loid Maltiav^cis, had wedded 
the Lady Elizabeth Stuait, sister of the Duke of Lenox, and 
related to Charles, who had designed to many her to the Lord 
Lome, heir to the Earl of Argyll, and so to leconcile the ancient 
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feuds between those two poweiful Scottish Houses The match 
had been made by the Duchess of Lennox and the Countess of 
Arundel, and the Eail, on being angiily taxed with it by the 
King, utterly denied any previous knowledge of it he was 
however, togethei with his lady, confined to his house of Horsely, 
in Suiiey, and soon aftei committed to the Towei, solely by the 
authoiity of a royal wairant, in which the nature of his offence 
was not stated This happened while the Pailiament was sitting, 
and the Peers presently complained of it in lepeated petitions, as 
a serious invasion of their piivileges, to which they received foi 
answei that “ the Earl of Aiundel was lestiamed foi a misde- 
meanor personal to the King, which lay in his pi oper knowledge, 
and had no lelation to matters of Pailiament ” The Lords, how- 
ever continued firm, and re-iteiated their claims in aboldiemon- 
strance, and Charles, after a contest which lasted nearly three 
months, set the Eail at libeity on the eighth of June, 1626 
After the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham he came 
again to the Court, and soon acquired a considerable share of 
favour and confidence In 1631 he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner to examine into the extravagant fees exacted in Courts 
of Justice, and public offices, and in 1633 attended the King at 
his coronation in Scotland in the same yeai he was deputed 
Ambassadoi extiaordinaiy to the States General, and was made 
Chief Justice of the foiests noith of Tient But his most impor- 
tant public seivice about that period was in an embassy in 1636 
to the Empei oi Ferdinand the second, and the Imperial Diet, on 
the subject of the lestoration of the Palatinate to the Elector, 
Chailes’s nephew, a measure which the King had so entirely at 
heart that he could not have given a stiongei proof of his confi- 
dence m the Earl’s wisdom, as well as in his fidelity, than by 
entrusting it to his management The mission howevei pioved 
unsuccessful, and the Eail having passed nine months in 
Geimany, duiing which he expended not less than forty thousand 
pounds fiom his own piivate fortune in augmenting his already 
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Splendid libiaiy and cabinet, letuined to London, and was 
leceived by the King with peciiliai inaihs of giacc and appioba- 
tion A journal of the occurienccs which tooh place in this 
voyage was published in the succeeding yeai by William Ciowne, 
gent a book now of extieme laiity 
In 1637 the memoiable opposition to the lituigy and the 
hieiaichy broke out in Scotland, and Chailes, aftei many fi uitlc'^s 
endeavouis to negotiate, determined to have rccoiiise to arms 
He appointed the Earl of Aiundel Commandei in Chief of the 
forces raised for that purpose, but his military services weic 
supeiseded by a new tieaty, in which he was the first Commis- 
sioner He was soon aftei placed in the office of Stewaid of the 
Royal Household, and in 1640, dining Charles’s absence at 
Yoik, was nominated Geneial in Chief of the countiy south of 
Tient, where it was the King’s intention to have raised a poweiful 
aimy The violence, howevei, which maiked the meeting of the 
Long Parliament gave a sudden tuin to all public afiaus, and 
prevented the effect both of Ins civil and mihtaiy commissions 
One of its fiist measures was the impeachment of the Earl of 
Sti afford, at whose trial Aiundel piesided as Loid High Stewaid, 
with a judgement and impartiality which was admiied by all 
paities It fell also to Ins lot to bedeputed to give the loyal 
assent to those two fatal bills which cost Chailes his ciown, and 
Ins life, and deluged the countiy in blood , the bill of attaindci 
against Stiaffoid, and that by which it was enacted that the 
Pailiament should not be dissolved but by its own consent 
Soon aftei, that is to say in June 1641, he piesented a petition, 
suppoited by anothei fiom seveial Pecis of gieat woith and 
powei, beseeching the King to lestoie him to the dukedom , but 
Charles, foi some unknown leasons, would favour him no fuithei 
than by the grant of a patent ci eating him Eail of Noifolk 
Disgusted by this half measuie,and foieseeing the dieadful stoim 
which was then gathering, he deteunined to quit his countiy, 
and the King favoured his design by appointing him to escoit the 
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Queen’s mothei, Maiy de Medicis, Queen Dowagei of France^ to 
end there hei soi rowful days in secuiity His family accompa- 
nied him, and he retuined alone early in the following winter, 
and lemained in England till Febiuaiy, when the King gave him 
anothei opportunity of leaving it, by deputing him to attend to 
Holland Hem letta Mai la, and her daughter the Princess Mai y, 
who had been maiiied in the preceding summer to William 
Piince of Orange He letuined no more Aftei a short stay in 
the United Provinces, he went to Antwerp, and from thence, 
leaving theie his Countess, whom he never met again, to Spa 
He wandeied slowly ovei most paits of France and Italy, and at 
last settled at Padua He was attended in this long and vaiious 
jouinejmg hy two of his grandsons, who, fiom having been his 
piirne comfoits, became now the causes of his gieatest misery 
Thomas, the eldei, by being suddenly seized by an incuiable 
insanity , and Philip, the thiid^ by an obstinate determination 
not only to embiace the Roman Catholic communion, but to 
become a membei of its piiesthood. The Eail died at Padua, on 
the fourth of October, 1646, and was buiied at Aiundel 

The charactei of this magnificent nobleman has been in some 
lespects very diffeiently repiesented • on the higher paits of it 
howevei, little doubt can be entei tamed The mam spring of his 
whole conduct appears to have been, in the strictest meaning of 
the phrase, a true sense of honour, which manifested itself in eveiy 
instance of his demeanoi towaids all sorts of persons, m all soits 
of dealings His lojalty was pure, though without peisonal 
legaid to the Sovereign , Ins leligious faith (and heie his mcmoiy 
has been most unjustly tiaduced) smceie and steady, but without 
ostentation , his fiiendships, though not waim, weie unalteiablc , 
and his enmities, though violent, were nevei disgraced by the 
common intempeiate illiberalities of resentment His affection 
to his own offspiing, which was lemarkably constant, is said to 
have been without the usual signs of fondness and endeaiment 
He seems to have been left at leisuie, unmternipted by the extia- 
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vagance of any passion, sentiment, oi appetite, to maik out, and 
puisuean undeviating line of iitepioaehable conduct, and such a 
charactei will always he misundei stood He had many enemies, 
foi he was the proudest man in the world among his equals, 
though the most affahle towaids Ins infeiiois He has been laigely 
desciibed by a wiitci of each of those classes , the gieat Eail of 
Clarendon, and Sii Edwai d Walkei The foi mei , though evidently 
anxious to censuie, has been at a loss to discovci vulneiahlc paits 
in his chaiactei the lattei, though hound by many motives to 
piaise him, honestly allows him some faults Let them speak for 
themselves 

“ The Eail of Aiundel,” says Lord Clarendon, “ was gcneially 
thought to he a pioud man, who lived always within himself, and 
to himself, conversing little with any who weiein common conver- 
sation , so that he seemed to live as it weie in another nation, his 
house being a place to which all people lesorted who resorted to 
no othei place, strangeis, or such who affected to look like 
sti angers, and diessed themselves accordingly He lesorted 
sometimes to the Couit, because theiewas only a greatei man 
than himself, and went thither the seldomer, because theie was 
a greater man than himself He lived towai ds all favoui ites and 
great officeis without any kind of condescension, and rathei 
suffeied himself to be ill tieated by their powei and authority 
(for he was often in disgiace and once oi twice piisoner in the 
Towel) than to descend in making any application to them. And 
upon these occasions he spent a great inteival of his time in 
seveial jouineys into foreign parts, and, with his wife and family, 
had lived some yeais in Italy, the humoui and manners of which 
nation he seemed most to like and appiove, and affected to 
imitate. He had a good foi tune by descent, and a much greatei 
from his wife, who was the sole daughter, upon the matter, foi 
neither of the two sisteis left any issue, of the great house of 
Shiewsbuiy, but his expences weie without any measuie, and 
always exceeded veiy much his revenue He ivas willing to be 
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thouglit a scholar, and to undeistaud the most mysterious parts 
of antiquity, because he made a wonderful and costly purchase of 
excellent statues whilst he was in Italy and in Rome (some whereof 
he could nevei obtain permission to lemove from Rome though 
he had paid foi them) and had a raie collection of the most 
curious medals As to all parts of learning he was most illiterate, 
and thought no othei pai t of history so considerable as what 
related to his own family, in which no doubt there had been some 
veiy memorable persons It cannot be denied that he had in his 
peison, in his aspect, and countenance, the appearance of a great 
man, which he preseived in his gait and motion. He woie and 
affected a habit very different fiom that of the time, such as men 
had only beheld in the pictuies of the most considerable men, all 
which diewthe eyes of most, and the reverence of many, towards 
him, as the image and repiesentative of the primitive nobility, 
and native gravity of the nobles, when they had been most vene- 
rable , but this was only his outside, his nature and true humour 
being much disposed to levity, and delights which indeed were 
very despicable and childish He was rathei thought not to be 
much concerned for religion than to incline to this or that party 
of any, and had little other affection for the nation, or the 
liingdom, than as he had a great share in it, in which, like the 
great leviathan, he might spoit himself, from which he withdrew 
as soon as he disceined the repose thereof was like to be 
disturbed, and died in Italy, undei the same doubtful character 
of religion in which he lived.” 

Sir Edward Walkei speaks of him thus — " He was tall of 
statuie, and of shape and pioportion lathei goodly than neat 
His countenance was majestical and giave, his visage long, his 
eyes laige, black, and pieicing he had a hooked nose, and some 
warts or moles on his cheeks his countenance was blown , his 
hail thin, both on his head and beard he was of a stately 
presence and gait, so that any man that saw him, though in never 
so oidinary a habit, could not but conclude him to be agieat 
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pel son, his garh and fashion drawing more ohseivation than did 
the rich appaiel of otheis, so that it was a common saying of 
the late Earl of Carlisle, ‘ Here comes the Earl of Aiundel, in his 
plain stuff, and trunk hose, and his beard in his teeth, that looks 
moie like a nobleman than any of us ’ — He was more learned in 
men and manners than in books, yet understood the Latin tongue 
very well, and was master of the Italian , besides, he was a great 
favourer of learned men, such as Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Hemy 
Spelman, Mr Camden, Mr Selden, and the like He was a great 
mastei of order and ceremony, and knew, and kept gi eater 
distance towards his sovereign than any person I ever observed, 
and expected no less fiom his inferiors, often complaining that 
the too great affability of the King, and the French gaib of the 
Couit, would bung Majesty into contempt In council he was 
grave and succinct, lathei dischaiging his conscience and honoui 
than complying with particular interests, and so was never at 
the head of business, or piincipal in favour, contenting himself 
to be, as it were, the supporter of ancient nobility and gentry, 
and to inteipose in then behalfs, witness the caie he had m 
the education of the now Earl of Oxford, and the young Lord 
Stafford, in his own house, together with his grandchildren yet 
wanted he not a share of the royal favours, as may appear by 
the many employments he had under King James, and the late 
King, the first of which I believe loved him more, and the last 
had him m gieatei veneration and legaid, though not m intimacy 
of favour, he being a person by years, quality, and parts, of an 
austere disposition, and not so complaisant as other persons that 
had more of ends He was the greatest favourer of aits, especially 
painting, sculpture, designs, caivmg, building, and the like, that 
this age hath produced, his collections of designs being more 
than of any person living and his statues equal in number, value, 
and antiquity, to those in the houses of most piinces, to gam 
which he had peisons many years employed, both in Italy, 
Greece, and so generally in any pait of Europe where lanties 
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weie to be had His paintings likewise were numeious, and of 
the most excellent inasteis, having moie of that exquisite painter 
Hans Holbein than aie in the world besides, and he had the 
lionoui to be the fiist peison of quality that set a value on them 
in our nation , and so the first person that bi ought m uniformity 
m building, and was chief commissioner to see it peifoimed in 
London, which since that time has added exceedingly to the 
beauty of that city He was likewise sumptuous in his plate, 
and household stuff,’ and full of state and magnificence in bis 
enteitainments, especially of stiangeis, and at his table veiy free 
and pleasant He was a peison of gieat and univeisal civility, 
but yet with that lestiiction as that it forbad any to be bold oi 
saucy with him, though with those whom he affected, which 
weie loveis of State, nobility, and cuiious aits, he was veiy fiee 
and conversible, but they being but few, the stieam of the times 
being otheiwise, he had not many confidents or dependants, 
neither did he much affect to have them, they being unto gieat 
persons both buithensome and dangeious He was not popular 
at all, nor caied for it, as loving bettei by a just hand than 
flattery to let the common people to know their distance, and 
due observance neither was he of any faction in Court oi 
Council, especially not of the Fiench oi puiitan He was free 
fiom covetousness, and so much above a biibe or giatuity foi 
favours done, as no peison ever durst tempt him with one He 
was in religion no bigot or puritan, and piofessed more to affect 
moial virtues than nice questions and controversies He was 
most faithful and affectionate to his lady, indulgent to his 
childien, and moie to liis grand-childien. His recreations were 
conveisation with them, and caie of their education , overlooking 
his laie collections, and, when not diverted by business, pleasing 
himself in letiiement to the country If he weie defective in 
>dny thing it was that he could not bung his mind to his fortune, 
Avhich, though gieat, was fai too little for the vastness of Ins 
noble designs , but it is pardonable, they being onlj- for the glory 
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and ornament of liis country To conclude, he would have 
appeared fai more eminent had the times he lived in been moie 
consonant to his disposition however, as they were, he must by 
all wise and noble persons he looked upon as the greatest assertoi 
of the splendour and gieatness of the Ciown, and the ancient 
honour of the nohihty and gentry, that lived in his time, and as 
the last great and excellent person that our age of peace hath 
bred” 

As a cultivatoi of the fine aits, a pation of then professors, and 
a collector of then finest monuments, the Earl of Aiundel stands 
beyond all praise His unwearied pains, and unbounded expence, 
in amassing the largest and choicest treasuie of Greek and Roman 
antiquities that was ever possessed by an English subject have 
perhaps procuied him ciedit foi more learning than he really had 
Indeed it is little probable that such a man, in such an age, 
should have been a minute scholar, hut, whatever were the 
degree of his literature, his sagacity and his taste diiected it to 
the noblest means of national impiovement He had almost the 
sole merit of first diveitmg the occupation of learned men fiom 
the wretched and unprofitable cavils of the schools to the classical 
elegancies of antiquity He encouraged them by his example, 
supported them with his purse, placed full in then view the 
most splendid memoiials of that ancient peifection which he 
wished them to emulate , and founded a new sera in the studies 
of his countrymen It is somewhat strange that he should not 
have taken all possible precautions to fix his unparalleled collec- 
tion always in the possession of his male heirs, and indeed his 
apparent carelessness on that head might lead us to suppose that 
he rather wished it to he dispeised, as in fact it was within a few 
yeais after his decease He divided his personal estate between 
his eldest and second suiviving sons, Henry Fiederic Loid 
Maltravers, and William, afteiwaids Viscount Staffoid Heniy, 
second son of the formei, and sixth Duke of Norfolk, about the 
year 1668, gave a part of his moiety, the celebiated Parian 
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Chronicles as they are called, to the University of Oxford, and 
the lemamder descended to his son, Henry, the seventh Duke, 
and were afterwards mostly possessed, we know not by what 
means, by his divorced lady She sold the statues to the Earl of 
Pomfret (whose vndow gave them also to that Univeisity) and 
left the gems to her second husband. Sir John Germaine, whose 
second wife. Lady Elizabeth (Berkeley) owned them, m her 
widowhood, not many yeais since Lord Stafford’s poition 
lemained ivith his heirs till 1720, and was in that yeai sold by 
auction, at his house, called Tart Hall, just without Buckingham 
Gate, which was then pulled doum Some curious lelics of the 
collection fell mto the hands of the Hon Chailes Howard, ances- 
toi to the present Duke of Noifolk, as residuary legatee to his 
giandmother, the Dowager Countess Alathea, and were by him 
earned to his mansion of Greystoek Castle, wheie they still lemain 
Thomas Earl of Aiundel maiiied, as has been befoie said 
Alathea, one of the coheiis of Geoige Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbuiy 
He had issue by that lady six sons , James, Lord Mowbiay and 
Maltiaveis, who died a minor, and unman led, at Ghent, m 
Flanders, while abroad with his mother, Henry Fiederic, who 
succeeded to the Eaildom, and was piogemtor of all the noble 
peisons who have since his time enjoyed the Dukedom of Norfolk , 
Wilbam, from whom descended the extinct Eails of Stafford, 
Thomas, Gilbeit, and Chailes, who died unmairied in the life- 
time of then father 
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EARL OP ESSEX 

That admiiable, impiudentj and ill-fated nobleman of the 
same names, almost the only loyal favourite on whose memory 
that appellation shews no discredit, left, by his Countess, Frances, 
daughtei and lieu to Sir Fiancis Walsingham, and widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney, an only son, the subject of this memoii, and the 
thud and last Fail of Essex of liis ancient Noiman house 
He was bom in 1592, and was lestoted m the twelfth year of 
his age by James the fust to the dignities, as he was afterwards 
to the estates, which had been foifeited by his father’s attaindei, 
soon aftei which period he was lemoved fiom Eton school to 
Meiton College, wheie m 1605 he took the degiee of Master of 
Arts He is said to have been at that time a favouiite companion 
to Prince Heniy, and a story, perhaps notveiy well authenticated, 
IS extant of the Prince having received a heavy blow from him 
in a quarrel at tennis, a circumstance into which the King 
inquired with becoming seriousness, and decided on it with good 
sense and moderation In this season of mere boyhood he was 
unhappily chosen as an instiument for the leconciliation of 
jarring interests, and the furtherance of ambitious views The 
enmity between liis father and the family of Cecil is well known 
to all readers of English history Robert, Earl of Salisbury, now 
Prime Minister, at once anxious to close this breach, and to 
attach moie firmly the House of Howard to his party, proposed 
to the Earl of Suffolk, a nobleman hourly using in the loyal 
favoui, and to whose eldest daughter his own, heir was already 
married, the young Essex as a husband to the second, the Lady 
Fiances Howard, who had then barely reached the age of 
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thuteen The negotiation was speedily concluded, the inaiiiage 
was solemniised on the fifth of Januaiy, 1606, O S , and in 
consideration of the extieme 'youth of the parties, Essex was 
dispatched on foieign tiavel, having been pei nutted scaicely to 
see his biide after the celebiation of then nuptials 
The young Countess lemained domesticated with hei mothei, 
a thoiough Couitiei, and one to whom the woild gave little 
credit foi piinciple of any sort She became eminently beautiful 
and piofligate , was addiessed, and peihaps successfully, by the 
Piince of Wales, but at length, with a steadiness unusual to 
females of hei unhappy disposition devoted herself to the embraces 
of the favourite, Cai, Viscount Rochester, afterwards Earl of 
Sooieiset Essex, on letuining to England in 1610, was leceived 
by her with coldness and disgust, and it was with much difficulty, 
though aided by the stern authority of hei fathei, that he could 
induce hei even to the decency of residing in the same house 
with him Heraveision soon increased to the deepest hatred 
Poi the double purpose of managing hei intei course with 
Rochestei, and of persecuting her husband even to death itself, 
she connected hei self with a notorious piocuress, and with a base 
pietendei to supernatural aits Essex, though sinking at once 
under incessant distress of mind, and the diabolical practices 
secietly contrived by these confederates foi the gradual destruc- 
tion of his bodily health, resolved latbei to submit in silence 
than to make a public exposure of his misery , and thus more 
than two years passed, in expectation on the pai t of the lady that 
she might be released, eithei by his death oi his resentment, fiom 
the tie which she had dishonoured, till at length, in the madness 
of disappointed appetite, she instituted a suit against him in the 
summer of 1613, founded on charges which none but a woman 
who had parted with the last spaik of delicacy could have been 
capable of prefeuing 

To detail the judicial proceedings in this odious affaii, and the 

fiightful consequences winch lesulted fiom it, would extend this 
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inemoii beyond any leasonable lengthy as well as impose a painful 
task on the author Alost of oui historians, especially Wilson, 
in Ills Life of James, have analysed it and aigucd on it with a 
paiticulaiity \ciy olTensive, and even imnecessaiy, foi had not 
the King, in shameful submission to the will of Ins minion, made 
himself a party it could scarcely have been deemed proper matter 
of public history To his interfeience maybe tiaced much of the 
infamy’, and all the iniustice, winch maiked tins smgulai case, 
in winch the pui ity of the religion and law of the land was noto- 
iiously outi-agcd by the timid and comtly tiucklmg of the 
judges and prelates to uhom the question had been icfeiied by 
commission under the Gicat Seal At length, aftei a tedious 
inquiiy’, the most inoftcnsivc chaiactei of the evidence leceived 
in which was its gross indecency, Essex was induced to make an 
indistinct allowance of the tiuth of tlic Countess’s allegations, 
and a sentence of nullity of matiiage a as pionounced on the 
twenty-fifth of September, he uas compelled to restoic hci por- 
tion, a Inch lie accomplished a ith gicat difiicnlty; and on tlie 
twenty -sixth of the folloaung Decembei she a’as aedded to her 
paramoui, adtli much pomp, in the King’s chapel 

Mortified, indignant, and helpless, he letircd to liis ancient 
castle of Chaitlcy, in StafToidslmc, alicie he lemaincd foi seven 
yeais, cxeicising in a confined ciiclc the hospitality suited to Ins 
rank, adien at length he was picvailed on by Ins fnend Henly 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, to join him in raising ti oops to seivc in the 
Palatinate, adiitliei they went on an unsuccessful expedition in 
the spring of 1620, and in the folloaung year seived thcie as 
volunteers under Piince Mam ice of Nassau On the close of 
that campaign be retuined, and appealed in Parliament in oppo- 
sition to the measures of the Coui t, and excited James’s displea- 
sure by signing, with several otheis of the nobility, a petition 
against the inteiception of the piecedence of the ancient Baions 
of England by a piactice into which the King had lately fallen 
of bestowing the titles of Eail and Viscount in Scotland and 
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Ireland on English gentlemen James is s.iul to hate c\pics';cd 
himself to liiirg in n peisonal conveiMition on I his occnsionj M’lth 
gicat asperity, insomuch that the E<ul thought it piiidcnt again 
to ictmn to mililaiy semcc in Gcimany, and ^vhcn the Slates of 
the United Piovinces 11010 pci untied in l(> 2 o to le\\ four 
Englisli legiincnts, he was nominated to comintind one of them, 
as he did, witli small success, hut without loss of honoui He 
ic-visited England on the accession of Chailcs the fir^t, Mho 
piesently aftei appointed him Gcncial in Chief in an expedition 
against Spain, which proved even inoie iinfoi lunate than the rest 
of his SCI vices, jet, so cnaniouicd Mas he of a inilitaij' life, oi 
rathei so cagci to dissipate Ins caics in the actnitj Minch it 
icquiies, that, having alloMcd Iniiiself barely time to exphun 
petsonally to the King the causes of Ins failuic, he again embaiKcd 
foi the Low Countucs,and icsumcd the command of Ins icgi merit, 
M’lncli having been soon aftei much 1 educed by sickness 
incoipoiatcd Math the icmains of othei<;, and he seems to haic 
retuined home meiely because he found himself unemplojcd 
A long intcival of private life tigaiii ensued, dining whicli lie 
once moie ventured to foim a inatiimonivil connection, and Mas 
once nioic unfoitunatc The lady M'as Elirabctlgdaughtei of Sn 
William PoM'lettj of Edington in Wilts, a natural son of the 
Maiquis of Winchestei She disgraced hci self bj an intiiguc 
M’lth a Ml Uvcdalc, and Mas divoiccd Mitliin tMO jears attci hci 
mariiagc, having had a son of doubtful pateinitj, whom the Earl 
hoM^ever oumed, and mIio died at the age of fne yeais This ncM' 
calamity peihaps increased Ins dcsiic foi actiic occupation, foi mc 
find him soon aftei commanding, Math the title of Vice Admiral, 
a squadron appointed for the defence of the coast on some expec- 
tation of a wai ivith Fiance and the United Provinces His 
taste, if the evpiession may be alloMcd, foi wailike scnice, 
joined peihaps to a politic inclination m the King to atone for 
past injuries, and to sccuie the attachment of a nobleman Mdiose 
tmdoubted honesty had placed him high in popular esteem. 
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induced Chavles to give him the coramissiorf of Lieutenant 
General, under the Earl of Arundel, of the aimy sent m 1639 
against the Scottish Covenanteis He was directed to advance 
with a poweiful body of troops against Berwick, and was met on 
his way thithei by seveial of the nobility, who, with many hypo- 
critical professions of loyalty, assured him that the insui icction 
was confined solely to the maintenance of then i eligious faith, 
and exhoited him to avoid, by retracing his steps, the certainty of 
falling into the hands of an overwhelming force Essex heaid 
them with a dignified civility , replied by expediting his march , 
and, having enteied Berwick without opposition, piesently disco- 
ceied that the lebels were in fact without an aimy In the 
meantime the insidious negotiators whom he had thus disap- 
pointed applied themselves with better success to the Geneial, 
and to the Earl of Holland who commanded the Hoise, and, 
thiough the unpaidonable repiesentations of those noblemen, 
aided by the advice of some gieat piesbyteiian leadeis about his 
pel son, Charles was induced to entei on that wretched treaty 
with the Scots winch was the foieinnnei of so many misfoitunes, 
at a moment when the fighting English hearted Essex ” (as Sii 
Philip Wai'wick, in speaking of this affaii, calls him) could have 
1 educed them to submission merely with his own division of the 
forces which had been equipped for that purpose 
The chagiin excited in his mind by this unexpected detei- 
mination was heightened by peisonal offence “ The Eail of 
Essex,” ^ays Lord Claiendon, ‘‘ who had raeiited veiy well 
thioughoiit the whole affair, and had never made a false step in 
action 01 counsel, was dischaiged in the crowd without ordinal y 
ceiemony , and an accident happening at the same time, oi veiy 
soon aftei, by the death of the Loid Aston, whereby the command 
of the foiest of Needwood fell into the King’s disposal, which lay 
at the veiy door of that Earl’s estate, and would infinitely have 
giatified him, was denied to him, and bestowed upon anothei , 
all winch wiought veiy much upon his high natiue, and made 
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him susceptible of some impressions afteiwards which otheiwise 
would not have found such easy admission ” Essex^ who, with 
an honest heart and a weak head, cherished the most exalted 
notions of the dignity of his birth and station, piesently betiayed 
the vexation which he felt from these slights, but it was not till the 
discontented had evidently in some measuie availed themselves 
of it, that Charles endeavouiedby several couitesies to lepair the 
error which had been committed A soit of contest foi the 
possession of him now arose between the two paities The King 
named him one of the Commissioneis for the tieaty with the Scots 
atRipon, called him to the Privy Council , and in May, 1641, 
appointed him Lord Chambeilain of the Household, and soon 
after Lieutenant Geneial south of Tient, while the Parliament 
pressed foi his being placed in the chief command of the aimy , 
theLoids elected him chan man of what they called their standing 
committee, to which in fact they delegated their functions duiing 
adjournments, and the Commons, when they petitioned the King 
foi a guard, under the pretence of ensuring then safety amidst 
the popular tumults which they themselves had laised, made it a 
part of their request that it might be placed under his oiders 
The factious party prevailed "When the King, on quitting his 
capital in Januaiy, 1642, to avoid the outiageous distuibances 
which followed his visit to the House of Commons to demand the 
live membeis, requned as usual the attendance of his household, 
Essex lefused, alledging the necessity of attending his duty in 
Pailiament He was dismissed theiefoie fiom his office of Loid 
Chamberlain, and fi om that moment publicly threw himself wholly 
into the hands of the lebels, who in the following July appointed 
him General in Chief of then army, then raising, the Pailiament 
adding to their vote to that effect the singular declaration that 
they would “ live and die with him ” 

A minute detail of his military operations and then effects 
would be in fact a history of the first tliiee yeais of the deploiable 
war which succeeded, and would suit neithei the intention noi 
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the ‘>parc of ;i nicinoir like tin*:. On tl»c ninth of September, 
If) 12. left London mgi cat state, escoi ted by the tuo Houses 
of Parliament, to ,is‘>nmc bis comm.md at Noitbampton, from 
nbentc, at the bead of fifteen tboii'-and men, be marched across 
the country, bang-iu" on the icai of the Kingb armj, which n.is 
on Its na\ fiom Shre\\bhur\ to London A ^haip lencountei, in 
nhich a strong detaeliment of his tioops Mas routetl ncai IVorces- 
ter In a pirtj undet Ptince Rupert, cncounigtd the King to tuin 
on him, and the s.inginnaty battle of lulgebill ensued, distin- 
guished b\ mueh linnet}, and matn etior", on both sides, and in 
M hieh it M .is difiicult to name tbe \ u toi I^sev liowen er relre.itcd 
to anuck, and ('harh> Inning marched to O\.foid, the Earl 
cuntrned to pass him, .ind the King beeaiiie in his turn the 
ptirsuei, yet not so closely tts to pretent Eascv from eiitciing 
London, ttlictc lie retened the thanks of botli Ilouses.jiul a 
present of fnc thousand pounds. These giec tings ttere inler- 
riiptcd by the .itrital in the neighbouiiiood of Rientfoid of the 
royal .irmy,and the Evrl, remforted by the tiained liands, left 
the eit} to meet it Tlie opponents faeed caeh othei foi a ttholc 
d.n, and the onset tt.is eteit minute e\pected, tthcii the King 
suddenly drett off his forces m good otdei, and ictreated unmo- 
lested to O^foul, tthieh became soon afiei the scene of a ticaty 
ttilh the Parliament, on the aboitnc termination of tvhicli Essev 
marched ton ai ds that city , inlendmg, as m .is conceiv ed, to besiege 
it, .md attempt to sci/e tbe King’s person, but he suddenly 
directed ins coiiise to Reading, mIiicIi, .iftei .i shoit siege, capi- 
tulated on the twenty -seventh of Aptil, 161,'}, 

Aeiolcnt sickness which now'i.iged in hisaimy combined w'lth 
a deficiency ofnecessaiy supplies to detain him in a state of inac- 
tiMty for se\ei.\l weeks in that town, from whence ,it length he 
icmo\ed his quarters to Thame, on the edge ofBuckinghainshiic, 
wheie the loy.dists lay m considei.ible foiee IIcic his outposts 
wcie hariasscd by Pimce Rupeit with signal success, piuticulaily 
in the adair of Clialgi.a\e Field, wdicie Hampden was among the 
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slam Heie too he quauelled with Wallei^ the best of his siiboi- 
dinate geneials, and fiom hence he was obliged to letiie to 
Uxbridge by the aiiival of the Queen at Oxfoid, with a strong 
reinforcement of tioops and artilleiy These adveise matters 
occuired at a peiiod when the expectations of his employers were 
raised to the highest He became unpopulai , doubtful of the 
success, and yet more of the justice, of the enteipiize in which he 
had embaiked , and perhaps almost repentant In this tempei 
of mind he addiessed to the House of Commons a letter of a most 
singulai chaiactei, which maybe found in Rushwoith’s Collec- 
tions, but has been scarcely noticed by oui histonans, in which 
he seriously proposed that the King and the Pailiament should 
mutually bind themselves to rest the decision of then great 
contest on the issue of a single battle , and that, in order thereto, 
the whole of the two aimies might be drawn out on an appointed 
spot, m readiness to engage on receiving the word The luleis 
however in London, sensible of the importance to then cause not 
only of hrs mrlitary merrt but of his mere name, presently took 
measures to soothe this splenetic disposition They recr uited his 
army with all possible expedition, and on the twenty-ninth of 
August he set out, at the head of twenty thousand men, towards 
Gloucester, before which toivn, then so important to the interests 
of home commerce, Charles had for some time lain ivith a consi- 
derable force After a march, some peculiar obstiuctions to 
which he displayed considerable skill in avoiding, he compelled 
the King to raise the siege at the moment that the garrison was 
1 educed to the last extremity, and on his return surprized Ciien- 
cester, wheie he captured two regiments of the Royal Horse, 
with abundance of ammunition and provisions deposited theie 
for the service of the army which had been employed before 
Gloucestei. 

He now mai died with i enewed spii its towards London, follou ed 
closely by Cliailes, who sought to bring him to a general engage- 
ment, and succeeded This seveie action, distinguished as “ the 
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first battle of Newbmy,” confiimed his military leputatioir. 
“ Without doubt it was performed by him,” says Loid Clarendon, 
with incompaiable conduct and courage, in every part wheieof 
very much was to be imputed to his own peisonal viitue, and it 
may be well reckoned among the most soldierly actions of this 
unhappy wai.” Yet it was but a drawn battle, for the King 
pursued him on the following day, withdrew fiom the pui suit 
but to fix a gariison in Reading, an object of gi eat importance to 
his affaiis in that paitof the country; and even disappointed 
many of his own best fiiends by not piessing forwards to London 
The Pailiament howevei affected to esteem it a victory on their 
pait, and ordered a public thanksgunng, and sent the Speakei 
with their acknowledgements to flie Eail, who came to town for 
a day or two for the purpose of ceremoniously receiving them 
New jealousies however piesently aiose. A committee was 
elected for lecruiting and refoiming the army which weakened 
his command, and the luling faction, v'hich secietly aimed at 
the complete overthrow of the constitution for which he fondly 
but sincerely thought he was fighting, anxious to place the aimy 
in the hands of their own cieatuies, left no vexatious aitifice 
untiied to drive him to a resignation Thus, in the spiing of 
1644 , when, by a well-contiived disposition of his forces about 
Oxford, it had become even more than probable that the King’s 
person might fall into his hands, they foibade him by a shoit and 
peremptoiy letter to receive his Majesty’s surrender without their 
expiess ordeis. Charles however fortunately found means to 
withdraw himself from the town, and Essex, on commanding 
Wallei to puisue him, had the moitification to be answered by 
argument instead of obedience. Waller even wrote to the Paili- 
ament, remonstrating against the oiders of his Geneial, and 
Essex, to a consequent letter of explanation to them, not deficient 
howevei in high spiiit, condescended to subsciibe himself “your 
innocent, though suspected, seivant ” 

It was indeed the innocence, the honoiii, of his intentions that 
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reiuleiecl him obnoMOus to tlio Hiclion mIhcIi Mas nou lapullj 
mounting into so\cicign lule Tiie pait Mliith he li.id t.ilccn 
in tiie gieat contest Mas m holly nninilnenced by selfish mcms, 
and he had ncvei cntei tamed a thought of apphing the inightv 
engine which had been plaeed in his hands to an\ otliei puiposc 
than the attainment of a cleat and honest definition of the regal 
and ecelcsiastical poweis TiicpaiU soon aftci publich headed 
by Ciomwcll, M'hich m'us abeadj contending foi supciioritv m 
Pailiament Mith those M’ho thought^ oi afieeted to think, Mith 
Essex, aimed, on the othei liand, at the total o\citliioM of 
moiiaichy, feM steps toMards Mhich could be taken mIhIc he held 
the command of tiic atinj It M’ould hoMcvci ha\c been unsafe 
to bleak M’lth him at picscnt lie Mas alloMcd ihcicforc, after 
the King had escaped fioin Oxfoid, to maieli into tlicMCst, wlieic 
he possessed himself of Wcjinoiitli , rclic\ed Ljme, mIiicIi bad 
been foi some time besieged by Pnnee Maniice, and pioposed 
to lay siege to Exetci, but Mas induced, contrary to Ins OMm 
ludgement, to advance into Coimvall Chailcs, urged latbci by 
ill foi tune in otlici pai ts of the counti y than by any sanguine hope 
of success in that, folIoM cd him, and Essex presently found 
himself cooped up on anauoM peninsula, Mith no alteinatne but 
to engage at gieatdisadiantage, oi to MitbdiaM' by sea. Neither, 
and yet it may be said both, occuvred After sc\cuil skvunishcs, 
Essex’s foices passed, almost miraculously, thiough tlie King’s 
quaiters m the dead of night, and the Eail himself enibaikcd at 
FoM'ey, and sailed to Plymouth, and fiom thence m a man of war 
to London, Mdieie lie was icccived with that exactness of icspect 
which Politicians generally shew to tliose against whom they 
cheufeli secret designs 

Heie ceased Ins active sci vices in the cause which be had 
unhappily pledged himself to suppoit lie was once mote seen 
at the head of the aimy, when it M"as assembled to attack the 
King on Ins ictuin fiom (he M^est, and. was presently after taken 
ill, and visited M’lth gi eat ceremony by a committee of the two 
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Houses, to piopose, as Wlutlocke insinuates, under the mask of 
aflectionate legard to Ins welfaie, that he should mfutuie foihear 
to expose his peison in any inilitaiy engagement Be this as it 
might, it IS certain that he was not present m the second battle 
of Newbuiy, which speedily followed, as well as that the orders 
which he thought piopei to issue m consequence of that action 
weic made the gionnds of new complaints against him It was 
now systematically lesolved to tempt him by unceasing moi tifica- 
tions to resign, till at length, in spite of his natuial phlegm, he was 
loused into lesentful opposition, and detei mined, in conceit with 
seveial of the oiiginal authors of the rebellion, who weie now 
stiiiggling to disengage themselves from the gripe of the monsteis 
whom they had unwittingly cieatcd, to impeach Ciomwell in 
Pailiament A confeicnce to that efiect was held at Essex 
House, in which the two celebiatcd laiv^eis, Wlutlocke and 
hlayuaid, weie panics They discoiiiagcd the idea, and theie is 
good icason to suspect that they iinpaitcd the design to Ciomwell 
Tlic famous self-denying oidinance followed, which left to Essex 
only the choice between relinquishing his scat in Pailiament, or 
his command, and he accoidingly icsigncd the lattei on the fifth 
of Apiil, 1615, at a confeiencc between theLoids and Commons, 
who on the following day complimented him with a peisonal 
visit at his house to ofiei then thanks foi his sei vices 

He nas spaied fiom the legietof witnessing the consummation 
of the mischief in the compassing of which he had taken so laige 
a shaic In the beginning of Septembei, in the following year, 
he nas suddenly attacked by an illness, which, as its natuie was 
not at all undei stood, was, accoiding to the fiequent fancy of that 
time, asciibed to poison, and died on the fouiteenth of that month. 
Of his chaiactei nothing has been said in the pieceding sketch 
because we have alieady a pictuie so glowing, so simple, so 
candid, fiom the hand of the gieatest mastei, that it would be 
impel tincnt to presume to add even the slightest tint Of the 
Earl of Essex, says Loid Clarendon, “ it shall suffice to say that a 
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weak judgement, and some vanity, and much pride, will liurrj a 
man into as unwairantable and as violent attempts as the greatest 
and most unlimited and insatiable ambition will do He had no 
ambition of title, oi office, or preferment, but only to be kindly 
looked upon, and kindly spoken to, and quietly to enjoy his own 
fortune , and, without doubt, no man in Ins nature more abhoi red 
rebellion than he did; noi could he have been led into it b\ any 
open and transparent temptation, but by a thousand disguises 
and cousenages. His pride supplied his want of ambition, and 
he was angry to sec any othci man inoic icspcctcd than himself, 
because he thought he dcseivcd it moic, and did better requite 
it , for he was m his fiicndship just and constant, and u oiild not 
have practised foully against those whom he took to be enemies 
No man had credit enough with him to corrupt him in point of 
loyalty to the King whilst he thought himself wise enough to 
know what treason was , but the newdoctiine and distinction of 
allegiance, and of the King’s power in and out of Parliament, 
and the new notions of oidmances, were too hard for him, and 
did really intoxicate his understanding, and made him quit his 
own to follow then’s who he thought wished as well, and judged 
better than himself His vanity disposed him to be ' His Excel- 
lency,’ and his weakness to believe that he should be ‘the 
General’ m the Houses as well as in the Field, and be able 
to govein then counsels, and lestiain then p.issions, as well as to 
fight their battles , and Uiat by this means lie should become the 
protector, and not the destiojci, of the King and kingdom 
With this ill-gioundcd confidence he launched out into that sea 
where he met with nothing but rocks and shelves, and fioin 
whence he could never discover any safe poi t to harbour in ” 
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JLord Clarendon has drawn the public character of this admi- 
rable person with a knowledge so intimalCj and an affection so 
sincere, and with such strength and exquisite sweetness of expres- 
sion, that he who might be aiiogant enough to add a single 
touch to so masterly a pictuie, could not but infunge on its 
truth, and weaken its effect I shall theiefoic relate little more 
than the mere , circumstances of his life, and the simple detail 
will be found to furnish one of the biightest oinamcnts on the 
page of English history 

He was the only son of Sir Henry CapcI, by his first wife, 
Theodosia, sister to Henry Montague, Eail of Manchestei His 
father died, having scarcely reached the prime of life, and he was 
bred under the care of ins grandfathei, Sn Arthur Capcl, of 
Hadham, m Hertfordshire, whom at -length he succeeded in the 
inlieritance of a vast fortune, which had been gained m trade, in 
the reign of Henry the seventh, -by his ancestor Sii William 
Capel, a junior descendant from a rcsiicctablc gentleman’s family 
in Suffolk He was at that time completing, at Clare Hall, in 
Cambridge, an education in which he aftei wards proved that no 
pains had been spared, cithci by Ins fi lends or himself His first 
entrance into life displayed, with a mild but incessant brightness, 
those qualities which, even m the best men, seldom appeal during 
the fever of youth but an ii regular and uncertain flashes He 
sat doivn at his superb scat m Hertfordshire in the spirit of a 
-punce.and of a philosopher. His hospitality, and his chanty to 
the pool, .though scarcely equalled by those of any other English 
subject, -were, suppoi ted as much by his prudence as by his wealth 
and his inclination. He was distinguished by a quiet and unos- 
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tentatious piety, and tlie excellent moial dispositions wliieh 
belonged to Ins natuic ivere polished to the last dcgice by tlnit 
dignified geneiosily of eonduet m nhieh we find the tiiie mean- 
ing of the woid honoui. It is seareely then neccs^iary to say th.it 
he ivas exemplaiy m all the doinestie relations of life IIis mind 
was poM'ei fill, and the clearness tind acuteness of his judgment 
wcie equalled by the actnity of his obsei ration He had icad 
much, and thought more, and uiotc with an elegant and forcible 
conciseness wdneh bespohe at once the gentleman .md the scholar. 
Such -was Ai thin Capcl, when about t\\ enly'-fi\ c yeats old, and 
on the eve of the unhappy war between the King iind tlie Parlia- 
ment 

TJius qualified and lecommendcd, he was chosen, witlioiit 
opposition, to repiesent the county of Heitford m the Pnihament 
which met on the thnteenth of April, IGIO He immediately 
joined the popiilai paity^, which thencorapiiscd many real patriots, 
and, on the thud day aftci he had taken his seat, deh\cicd to the 
House a petition fiom the ficcholdeis of his county, remonstrat- 
ing against the abuses of the stai chambei and high commission 
courts, sbip-money, and otliei imposts of doubtful legality , wdiieh 
happened to be the first of the gieat nuinbei about that tune 
piesented on the same subjects That Paihament was dissohed 
on the fifth of the succeeding month, and he was re-elected by 
his neighbouis, with the same unanimity, to the next, wdiicli 
assembled on the thud of Novembei following, in which he hear- 
tily supported the measures which wcie at fust pioposcd for the 
fair and wholesome cucumsciiption of the powei of the crowm 
In this spiiit, like many other honest men at that time, he went 
one Step too far, and unwaiily sufieied a spiiit of vengeance 
against past eirors to giow out of his dissatisfaction with the 
present He voted foi the attainder of the Eail of Strafibid, and 
the keen sense which in coolei moments aiose in his mind of the 
injustice of that measuie, and of the execution that follow'ed, 
which he fully acknowledged in the houi of his death, joined to a 
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deal judgment that enough had been before done, or fully pre- 
paied, to secure to the nation the enjoyment of the utmost degiee 
of liberty consistent with its peace and welfaie, he quitted a 
party which he beheld alieady intoxicated mth a first taste of 
blood, and intent only upon new saciifices and new systems 
Tlie aceession to the rojal cause of a commoner in eveiy way 
of so high consideration was peculiaily gratifying to the King, 
who immediately aehnowledged his obligation On the sixth of 
August, 1641, Capel was advanced to the dignity of a Baion, by 
the title of Lord Capel, of Hadham, in Ileits He strove foi 
some months m the House of Peers, ivith equal spiiit and mode- 
iation,to stem the toiient , and, finding all his efibits ineffectual, 
toolv leave foi evei of that assembly, with the solemn asseition 
that “ the King’s Majesty had gianted so much foi the ease and 
sccuiity of the kingdom, that they who asked more intended the 
distuibancc of it” He now joined Charles at Yoik, where, on 
the fifteenth June, 1642, he signed, with the othei nobles and 
statesmen theie, a declaiation testifying their fiim conviction 
that the King had no intention to make wai on his Parliament, 
and engaged himself to raise one hundred horse foi his Majesty’s 
service and security. Eaily m the following yeai, the King sent 
him to Shrewsbury, with the commission of Lieutenant Geneial 
of Shiopshiie, Cheshiie, and Noith Wales, uheie he collected a 
formidable body of horse and foot, and affoided consideiable 
lelief to the biave garrison of Chester, by keeping thePailiament 
forces, iindei Sii William Bieieton, employed at Namptwich 
Charles was about that time devising, with much anxiety, some 
method of disposing ot the Piince of Wales, so as to provide at 
once for the secuiity of his peison, and to allay the jealousies 
which had been entei tamed of a design to send him piivately to 
the Queen, in Fiance To forwaid these views, he nominated a 
council foi the diiection of all matters i elating to the Prince, 
consisting of six of his most tiiisty servants, of whom Loid Capel 
was one, and the one most trusted, and this appointment diew 
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him from his militmy services Upo'n deceiving it he iriisCcl at 
lus o'nm expense a regiment of horse, hnd afiothei of foot, for the 
Prmee’s standiiig guard, and had the King’s commission to com- 
mand them , and the various duties of his new cliaige left him 
little room for the performance of any ofhei dilring the four suc- 
ceeding years He was howevei, one of the commissioners for 
the Ring at the tieaty of Uxbiidge. 

In the summer of 1G45, the Piince being then in the west of 
England, Capel, who, with Loid Colepeper, attended him there, 
had a consideiable sliaie in the diieetion of the campaign in 
those paits, where Wallei and Cromwell commanded foi the 
rebels, but the King’s affans in that quarter having taken an 
unfavourable turn, owing rather to differences among his com- 
mandeis than eithei to any signal defeat, or to disaffection in 
the country, the Piince was obliged to retire gradually towards 
the coast of Cornwall, and at length put to sea He landed on 
the isle of Scilly, and, having remained there for six weeks, at 
the end of which he was joined by Capel, they sailed togethei to 
Jersey The fatal battle of Naseby oecuiied just at this period, 
and the miseiable King left Oxford piivately, and fled towards 
Scotland The Queen, who had been long anxious that hei son 
should reside with hei in Fiance, now uiged it with the most 
vehement importunity, btit was resisted by Capel, whose gallant 
Spirit could not endure the flight of the hen appaient while a ray 
of hope remained At length the Piince himself detei mined to 
depart, and Capel remained ih Jeisey, waiting foi orders flora 
the King, 'of whose situation he was in a gieat measure ignorant, 
and who was now in fact a piisonei in the hands of the Scots, 
and prevented by them from communicating with his seivants 
In 1647, while he resided in Jersey, the House of Commons 
passed a vote foi the sale of his estates, to laise money for the 
selvice in Ii eland, and he went to Pans to ask the Prince’s per- 
mission to leturn home on that occasion He came by the way 
of Zealand, and having compounded for his lands with the icbel 
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governitietit, retii‘ed to his mansion at Hadham, to meditate at 
leisure on the few chances which might yet exist of rendeiing 
ser^ce to the royal cause The King, who had been lately sold 
by the Scots to his subjects, and who since that monstrous event 
had been capriciously hurried from place to place, was soon after 
brought to Hampton-couit, where Cromwell, with some design of 
policy which has never been understood, permitted to him, for 
some time, the free access of his friends. Capel was among the 
fiist to seize the opportunity , he waited on his Majesty there for 
the last time, and made that final engagement which he soon 
after sealed with his blood To the Loid Capel,” says 
Clarendon, speaking of his conversation on that day with the 
King, “ his Majesty imparted all his hopes and all his fears , and 
what great overtuies the Scots had again made to him ; and that 
he did really believe that it could not be long before there would 
be a war between the two nations, in which the Scots piomised 
themselves an universal concuirence finm all the presbyterians in 
England, and that, in such a conjuncture, he wished that his own 
party would put themselves in arms, without which he could not 
expect great benefit by the success of the other , and, theiefore, 
desired Capel to watch such a conjuncture, and draw his fiiends 
together, which he promised to do effectually 

Capel entered into these designs with the greatest waimth,and 
commenced immediately a correspondence with the leadeis of the 
King’s party, if it deserved to be so called, in Scotland He 
passed the latter part of the winter of 1647, and the following 
spring, in arranging with them the detail of their proposed inva- 
sion of England, and in preparing for a levy of forees in his own 
county of Heitford He wrote to Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards 
Loid Claiendon, whom he had left in Jeisey, to appiise him that 
all was ready for the projected enterpiise, and to lequest him to 
recall the Prince to that Island, in order that his Royal Highness 
might be in leadiness there to pass over into England, on receiv- 
ing the news of those successes which he had fondly anticipated. 
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In the latter end of May, 1648, he appeared in arms, and maiched 
into Essex, where he was joined by Goring, Earl of Norwich, who 
had retreated thither from the supeiioi force of Fan fax, in Kent 
They shut themselves up, 'ivith many other biave officers, and 
about four thousand men, in the town of Colchester, under cover 
of such fortifications as the time allowed them to prepare, and 
awaited the appioach of the Scottish army, 01 of Fairfax They 
were presently attacked, and closely besieged bj’ that general, 
and defended themselves with the utmost biaveiy and judgment 
In the mean time, the Scots, undei the command of the Duke of 
Hamilton, entered England, and weie totally defeated in Lanca- 
shiie, an ill-concei ted, and worse executed, using in Suiiey, 
under the Earl of Holland, was piesently subdued, and the 
brave but worn out garrison of Colchestei, finding that the King’s 
affaiis were thus on a sudden rendeied hopeless, after having 
sustained a close siege from the twelfth of June, to' the twenty- 
eighth of August, submitted on that day at discretion, in oppo- 
sition to the commands and intreaties of Lord Capel The 
enormities and the tieacheiy which followed the surrendei of 
Colchester have left a deep stain on the memory of Fairfax, which 
our historians have generally endeavoured to transfei to that of 
the bloody Ireton, by whom he had then the misfoitune to be 
accompanied Two of the bravest gentlemen who had se'i ved in 
the garrison. Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir Geoige Lisle, were 
brought before Fairfax, then presiding at a council of war, imme- 
diately after he had taken possession of the town, and having 
been told that, after so obstinate a lesistance, it was necessary, 
for the example of otheis, that a summary punishment should be 
executed, were led into an adjoining yaid, and theie shot to 
death This done, Fairfax and his officeis went to the town-hall, 
where the rest <of the prisoners weie confined, and addressing 
himself to' the Eail of Noiwich and Loid Capel, told them, says 
Lord Claiendon, “ that, having done that which the militaiy 
justice lequiied, all the lives of the lest weie safe, and that they 
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should be well treated, and disposed of as the Parliament should 
direct ” ‘'But,” continues Claiendon, “ the Loid Capel had not 
so soon digested this so late baibarous proceeding as to leceive 
the visit of those who caused it Avith such a return as his condi- 
tion might have prompted to him , but said, that they should 
do well to finish then work, and execute the same rigoui to the 
rest , upon which there were two or three such sharp and bitter 
replies between him and Iieton as cost him his life in a few 
months after ” 

Capel was sent prisonei to Wmdsoi Castle, where he remained 
till November In the mean time, a bill of attainder against him 
was'brought into the House of Commons, to which he pleaded that 
Fairfax had not only promised that his life should be spared, but 
had also expiessly acknoAvledged that promise in a letter to the 
House , upon which Fan fax, being called on by the Commons to 
explain his meaning in that letter, was base and cowardly enough 
to reply, that “ his promise did not extend to any other but the 
mihtary power; and that the pi isoneis were, notwithstanding, 
liable to tiial and judgment by the civil power” He was now 
removed fo the Tower of London, and, on the tenth of November, 
the house detei mined that he should be banished, but, on the 
first of Febniary, voted that he should be “ proceeded against for 
justice ” On the evening of that day he escaped from the Tower, 
having let himself down from the wall by a rope, and waded, with 
the greatest difficulty, though aided by an uncommon stature, 
across the ditch His friends who waited for him on the oppo- 
site bank, secreted him for a few days in the Temple, and then, 
for his better secunty, removed him to a house in Lambeth-marsh , 
but, in crossing the Thames thither, late in the evening, the boat- 
man, who had by some means discoveied him, gave notice to an 
officei in the neighbourhood, and he was seized soon> after he had 
landed, and again conveyed to*his piison On the tenth of 
February, he was bi ought, with the Earl of Norwich, and others, 
before what was called the high court of justice, to be tried for 
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high treason, ■whcie he behaved mlh the most undaunted fiiTOUcss, 
asset ting tliat, " in the condition of a soldici, and a prisoner of 
war, the lawyers and -goivn-mcn h.id nothing to do witli him, 
and, therefore, he would not answer to any thing which they had 
■said against him ” He urged, howevei, Fairfax's engagement, 
and concluded by insisting that, if he had committed any 
offence wortliy of death, he ought to he tried by Ins peers, which 
was Ins light by the law of the land to which the arch regicide 
Bradshaw, who sat as picsident, amidst many other expressions 
'of vulgar bnitality, answcicd, that “lie n*as tned before such 
judges as the Pailiament had thought fit to appoint, and v, ho had 
judged a better man than himself” The court, at length, finally 
decided, that Fairfax’s declaration “ that the Loid Capel was to 
have fair quai ter for his life,” should be interpreted to mean a 
fieedom from any execution of the sword, but not any protection 
from the judicial proceedings of a civil court,” and three days 
after, he was again brought up, and condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered 

It was necessary that the sentence should be confirmed by a 
voteof Pailiament, and he had so many friends in the House, that 
hiB acquittal there was confidently expected , especially when 
iCromwell, who had been of bis acquaintance, commenced a long 
speech on the question, “ whethci the piayei of a 'petition for his 
life, presented by his 'Lady, should be granted nith piaises of 
his character, and large acknowledgments of kindness and 
respect foi him But 'the hypocrite at length concluded, “ that 
his affection to 'the public so mudli weighed down his piiiate 
friendship, that he could not but tell them that the question was 
now whethei fhey would preservc'the'most bitter and implacable 
enemy they had'; that he knew the Lord Capel very well, and 
knew that he would be the last man in England 'that would 
forsake the royal mteiest that he had great courage, industiy, 
fand generosity; -that he had -many .fiiends who would alwajs 
adhere to him, 'and that aslong'os'he lived, what -condition 
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soever he was in, he would he a thorn in their sides , and there- 
fore, for the good of the commonwealth, he should give his vote 
against the petition” These expressions produced the effect 
which the speahei intended , the question was negatived by a 
majoiity of thiee or four voices , and on the ninth of March 1648, 
the Ignominious mode of execution at fiist prescribed having been 
previously alteied, he was beheaded befoie the gieat gate of West- 
minster Hall, having made a speech of consideiable length to 
those around him, in which it is difficult to say whethei his piety, 
his heioism, or his loyalty, was the most to be admired 

Loid Claiendon, to whose charactei of this true nobleman I 
have above referied, sajs of him, “ He was a man in whom the 
malice of his enemies could discover very few faults, and whom 
his fi lends could not wish better accomplished , whom Cromwell’s 
own charactei well dcsciibed, and who indeed would nevei 
ha\ e been contented to have lived iindei that government His 
memoiy all men loved and reverenced, though few followed his 
example He had alwajs lived in a state of great plenty, and 
geneial estimation, having a very noble fortune of his own by 
descent, and a fan addition to it by his marriage with an excellent 
wife, a lady of vciy woitby extraction, of great virtue and beauty, 
by whom he had anumcious issue of both sexes, in which he 
took great joy and conifoit , so that no man was more happy in 
all his domestic affiiiis , and he was so much the moie happy in 
that he thought himsclfmost blessed in them And yet the King’s 
honour was no sooner violated, and his just power invaded, than 
he threw all those blessings behind him, and, having no other 
obligations to the Crown than those which his own honour and 
conscience suggested to him, he fiankly engaged his person and 
his fortune, fi om the beginning of the ti oubles, as many othei s did, 
in all actions and enterprises of the gieatesthazaid and danger, 
and continued to the end, without ovei making one false step, as 
few others did, though he had once, 'by the iniquity of a faction 
that then prevailed, an indignity put npon him that might have 
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excused' him for some icmission of his former ’narmth , but 
it made no othei impression on iiim than; to be quiet and 
contented, whilst they would let him alone, and with the same 
cheai fulness to obey the fust summons when he was called out, 
which was quickly after In a u ord he u as a man that, whoever 
shall after him deseivc best of the English nation, he can never 
think himself iindei valued, uhcn he shall hear that Ins courage, 
viitue and fidelity, is hud in the balance with, and compared to, 
that of the Lord Capel ” 

This nobleman, as has been lieic already hinted, had somewhat 
applied himself in the less busy time of his life to literaiy compo- 
sition His remains were punted in IGjI, uith the title of 
“ Daily Observations, oi Meditations Dnine and Moial, wiitten 
by a Peison of Honoui and republished some jears after, uith 
some account of his life A few extracts from the aphoi isms, 
which chiefly form that little lolume, mil serve to shew that the 
qualities of his head and of his hcait weie well matched with his 
greatness of soul — " Biting jests, tlie more tiiith thej caii> with 
them, thebroaderscarrad mcmoi y they Icav'e behind them many 
times they aie like the wmunds of chewed bullets, wheie the 
ruggedness causeth almost incurable hurts.” — “ In this tempes- 
tuous woild no line holds the anchor of contentment so fast as a 
good conscience man’s favoui is but a fine thread, that wall 
seal cely hold one tug of a crafty tale-bcaier honoui slips the 
noose when vulgar bieath, weaned with constant vntue, is more 
affected to novelty iiches aic gnawn asundei by the greedy 
teeth of devouiing leviathans but this cable is so stiong and 
compact, that when foice is offeicd to it the straining rather 
stiengthens by uniting the paits moie close ” — “ In heat of aigu- 
ment men aie commonly like those that aic tied back to back, 
close joined, and yet they cannot see one another ” — “ Those 
that behave themselves with an uneven and captious convcisation 
towards others are but tell-tales of their own unpeaceable and 
miserable unsettled minds within themselves ” — " The idle man 
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is more perplexed what to do than the laborious m doing what 
he ought ” I close these quotations with some legiet 

Lord Capel man led Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir Charles 
Moryson, of Cashiobuiy, in Heitfoidshiie, and had by hei four 
sons, Aithur, his successor, who was cieated Eail of Essex, 
Henry, to whom an English Baiony was gi anted by the title of 
Loid Capel of Tewkesbuiy, and who died without issue , Edwaid 
and Charles, who died unman led and foui daughteis, Mary 
man led first to Heniy Seymour, Loid Beauchamp, heir appaient 
to William Eail of Heitford, and secondly, to Henry Somerset, 
Marquis of Worcester, afterwards Duke of Beaufort , Elizabeth 
to Charles Dormer, Eail of Caernarvon, Theodosia to Henry 
Hyde, Loid Cornbui'y, son and heii to the Earl of Clarendon , and 
Anne to John Stiangways, of Melbury Sandford, in Dorsetshire 
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It has been long difiicult to It cat fairly citlici of the history or 
the charactci of this nnfoi lunate Prince u ithoiit writing a poli- 
tical essay, and jet more to stcei a steady and iinpaitial course 
hetueen the whirlpools of \algar censme and intemperate vitu- 
peration and the dull and lifclc'^s calm of feeble and timid pane- 
gjne His memorj has been attacked without justice oi mercy, 
and defended without ‘ipint or ingenuousness He has been 
accused of trampling on a ‘system of law and go\ eminent uliich 
was scarcely c<illcd into c\istcncc till ncaily half a century aftci 
his death, and his few advocates have virtually admitted the 
truth of the charge bj confining their pleadings to encomiums 
on his cscmplarv pnvatc conduct All this is exactly to the 
taste of Englishmen Mcmoiis of then Pnnccs of the two last 
centuries arc not to be safclj inti listed to their pens Most even 
of the treatises which have been dignified by the appellation of 
histories of oui Kings, from the accession of the House of Stuait 
to the day in which we live, deserve haidlyanj highci place than 
in the first class of political pamplilcts, abounding in the distoited 
facts, and unfaii arguments, by which those publications aie 
alwajs distinguished, but rcndcicd moic mischievous by the 
incicascd care bestowed on their composition Tiiese abuses 
howcvci, amidst a cloud of evil consequences, have had one good 
effect — ^'Pliej have laigely contributed to flattei the vanity, and 
to soothe the unquiet humoms, of the vainest and most lestless 
people on the face of the eai th — A tacit permission to libel the 
Tin one and it’s counsellois has done moie tow^aids peisuading ns 
that we arc a ficc people than all the institutions that have been 
devised foi that pin pose, and we saciificc with laptuic at the 
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ciltai of the phantom libeity the leputations of out ruleiSj m happy 
jgnoianee of the fact that we live iindei a government possessed 
of moie powei than any absolute monaich in the world ever dared 
to exeicise. 

Such a woik howevei as the present aflbids little lOom for 
contioversy, and must confine itself chiefly to facts — Charlesj the 
second son of King James the first, by Anne, daughter of Frederic 
the second. King of Denmaik, was bom at Dunfeimling in Scot- 
land on the nineteenth of November, in the year 1600 His early 
childhood was sickly, and afflicted by so much bodily weakness 
that his limbs peifoimed theii functions with difficulty, and his 
speech was mteirupted by a painful impediment, which, as it 
almost wholly left him as he gamed stiength, may be presumed 
to have arisen fiom the same cause His fathci, on his anival in 
England, committed the caie of his peison to the wife of Sii 
Robert Caiey, the gentleman whose suipiising expedition in con- 
veying the news of Queen Elizabeth’s death to James in Scotland 
has been so fiequently mentioned, and at the age of six years 
placed him under the tuition of James Miiriay, a Scot of exten- 
sive erudition, and a moderate Piesbyteiian Chailes’s temper 
was mild, patient, and seaous. His infirmities, as they in gieat 
measure prohibited personal activity, were advantageous to his 
education He became passionately fond of gcneial study, and 
even famous foi his lapid acquisition of the learned languages We 
aie told that his elder biothei Heniy, alluding to this disposition, 
in a moment of fiolic, and peihaps of envy, snatched one day at 
Couit the cap of the Piimate Abbot, and placed it on the head of 
Charles, telling him that he would by and bye make him Aich- 
bishop of Canterbuiy, and this tiifling jest the enemies of his 
memoiy have wrested to his disadvantage by infeiiing, with as 
much absurdity as malice, that Henry meant to convey his opi- 
nion that Chailes was bettei qualified foi a chmehraan than foi 
a King , and this when no one entei tamed the slightest expecta- 
tion of his evci attaining to that station 
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Pimce Heniy howevei died m 1612, and on the fomth of 
Novembei, 1616, Charles Avas created Piince of Wales He was 
now in the full possession of health and stiength Amidst the 
pains which had been taken to infoim his mind, the lightei and 
raoie elegant accomplishments had not been neglected, and he 
excelled in the practice of all of them We are told, in parti- 
cular, that “ he was thought to be the best maiksman, and the 
most gi aceful manager of the gieat hoise in the thiee kingdoms,” 
and it IS recorded that he peculiaily distinguished himself in the 
splendid justs which were held at WhitebaU in 1620, on the anni- 
veisary of James’s accession to the Throne Thus his yeais 
passed, undisturbed by the excess of any passion, and uncon- 
nected with any paity in the State, till he leached the age of 
twenty-thiee, Avhen Buckingham, who, by a most laie chance, 
was not less the favourite of the son than of the father, peisuaded 
him to that singular visit to Madrid, on the ciicumstances of 
which all our historians have so amply enlarged The object of 
it may be said to have been at once frustrated and accomplished, 
for, though it finally broke up the negotiation fOr his maruage to 
the Infanta, it unexpectedly procured him a consort m anothei 
court. On his way thiough France, he bad seen, and not with 
indifference, the beautiful Henrietta Maiia, the younger daughtei 
to Henry the great and Mary de Medicis A treaty foi then 
union was commenced piesently after Jus return, and was on the 
point of conclusion, Avhen on the twenty-seventh of March, 1625, 
his father died, and he succeeded to the Throne 

He found the countiy m a state of perfect prosperity and hap- 
piness, after many years of piofound peace, which the biief 
contest with Spain, aiising out of Buckingham’s resentment of 
ceitain oflfences that he had conceived during his abode at 
Madrid, and his hatred of the Earl of Bristol, the English ambas- 
sador theie, could be scarcely said to have interrupted That 
war, and the impeachment of the Lord Tieasuier Middlesex, had 
been the last acts of the favouiite’s despotic leign ovei James, m 
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despite of whose inclination and opinion both wetc accomplished 
in Pailiament tluongh the influence of the Punce and Buching- 
ham The two Honsesj especially the Commons, wcic elated 
beyond measure by the accession of powei \^hidi they derived 
fiom these false steps, gratuitously taken at the very epoch uhen 
they were insisting on a degiccof independence hithcito unheard 
of, noi was the King less sensible of the wound winch had been 
inflicted on his Pieiogative We Icain fiom the highest autho- 
iity that, on healing of then design, he sent foi the Pi nice and 
the favourite, and, aftci long but vam expostulation, said, in the 
highest angei to Buckingham, “ by God, Stenny, jon aie a fool, 
and M’lll shoitly lepent this folly , and will find that in this fit of 
populaiity you aic making a lod, with which jou will be scourged 
yourself ” and then, turning to Chailes, piophetically told him 
that he would live to have Ins belly full of parliamcntaiy im- 
peachments , and added, “ when I shall be dead, ^ou will have 
too much cause to lemcmbei how much you liaie contiibutcd to 
the weakening of the Crown by the two piccedents you arc now 
so fond of” The fate of the goveinment was in fact at that time 
balancing unseen between Monaichy and lepiiblicanisin, and 
Chailes commenced Ins political careei by throwing himself into 
the wiong scale 

The Commons had testified the delight u ith which they received 
these and other concessions by holding up to the people the Pi ince 
and Buckingham as idols, an advantage, if it desenes to be 
called so, of which Chailes no otherwise availed himself on mount- 
ing the Throne than by using it as an excuse to the nation and 
to himself for loading the favourite with new and extiavagant 
bounties, who, on his part, was but encoutaged by it to multiply 
his demands Wealth and dignities were showered on every 
blanch of his family, he was advanced to a Dukedom, and the 
government of the whole lealm was m a manner committed to one 
of the most rash and mtempeiate of mankind. As these impiu- 
dences, the eirois of kind heaited inexpeiienced youth, inci eased, 
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the deaily pm chased complaisance of the Commons faded away 
m a measiiie yet moie lapid Chailes’s fiist Pailiament, which, 
met only tliiee short months after the demise of the late King 
had suddenly closed the functions of it’s piedecessoi, though 
composed chiefly of the same peisons, was animated by a spmt 
wholly diffeient It was indeed a spiiit of contiadiction In 
answei to his demand of a supply foi the maintenance of the war 
'which themsehes had imposed on the Ciown they voted him two 
subsidies, a sum little e\ceeding one hundied thousand pounds, 
and ine\oi ably resisted all his instances foi any fiiithei giant, 
consumed then time in tedious discussion of the dangers which 
they alledged to exist fiom the encouiagement of Popeij’', and 
pressed the King to revive against the piofessois of that faith the 
peisecution which had disgiaced the leign of Elizabeth, and. 
Anally, ceitainly with bettei coloui, biohe out into muimuis 
against then late minion, Buckingham, so loud and seiious that he 
found it nccessaiy to defend himself in a long apologetic speech, 
answei ing, aiticle by aiticle, the seveial faults with which they 
had charged him Two days aftei, Chailes once moie leiteiated 
his request foi a supply, by a message in tbe most condescending 
teims, and received in letuin a veiy shoit declaration, foi it was 
so called, in vdiich amidst some cold piofessions of loyalty and 
obedience, be was told that his faithful Commons would, “ in 
convenient time, fieely and dutifully do then endeavours to dis- 
covei and lefoim the abuses and giievances of the lealm and 
state, and in like soit affoid him all necessaiy supply upon his 
piesent, and all other his just occasions and designs ” Chailes 
immediately dissolved a Pailiament which denied him the means 
of suppoiting the dignity of his ciown and the chaiactei of his 
people 

That Buckingham encouiaged the King to this measuie cannot 
be doubted Would that his advice had been always as just and 
blameless. Chailes bad now no alternative but to retire fiom the 
wai, a step not less dangeious than disgi aceful, oi to obtain the 
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means of piosecuting it by the simple exercise of an authoiity to 
which the unifoim submission foi ages had given the chaiacter of 
Pieiogative He adopted the latter, and called on the Loids 
Lieutenants of counties to letuin the names of such poisons 
within then lespective juiisdictions as weie best able to contri- 
bute to the public necessity, and to those poisons addressed 
letters, undei his pi ivy seal, icquiring of them loans of such sums 
as might suit their seveial abilities, to be repaid within eighteen 
months The money proeuied by this expedient fell far short of 
the expected amount, but it was sufficient to equip a considerable 
militaiy and naval foice for that illmanagcd expedition against 
the coast of Spam in the autumn of 1G25, which utteily failed in 
the bay of Cadiz A second Pailiamcnt was now^ called, which 
met in the succeeding Febiuaiy Charles had adopted some 
pueiile expedients to pieventa few of his most clamorous oppo- 
nents fiom Sitting m it, such as lendering some of them ineligible 
by nominating them to the office of sheriff, and these measures 
were lesented with a warmth which sufficiently indicated the 
temper that he might expect in the new assembly It exceeded 
that of the forraei in harshness A largei, but still very insuffi- 
cient supply was voted, but the Commons annexed a resolution 
that it should not pass into a law till the end of the session, thus 
tacitly declaiing their determination to wuth-hold the payment 
till they should have canvassed and leinoved the grievances of 
which they, and then piedecessois, had, without making any spe- 
cification of them, incessantly complained No sovereign, unless 
he were a captive in the hands of his subjects, had everbefoie 
been insulted by the piopOsal of so gioss a condition Charles’s 
necessities however induced him to bridle his lesentraent, and he 
lesolved to wait foi the appointed peiiod, but it nevei ai rived. 

This shew of patience by the King had its natuial effect, and 
inci eased the adveise vigour of the Parliament Buckingham w'as 
impeached in both Houses, and the coolness of Chailes’s tempei 
now gave way He chose that moment to bestow, in the most 
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public mannei, a new maikbf favour-bn the Duke, and, piesently 
after, so completely undefined at that time were both the Royal 
Prerogative, and the privileges of Parliament, mtei dieted any 
furlhei proceeding against him by a special command, delivered 
by the Lord Keepei , and in a message to the House of Commons 
thieatened, in teims ^ot to be misundei stood, that unless he 
found them more compliant, he would devise the meaus of 
governing wholly without their assistance This intimation, 
monstrous as it may seem to us of latei days, had then little 
lemarkable in it beyond the impiudence of asseiting a right to do 
that which all his predecessors had piactised in undistuibed 
silence The menace ivas accompanied by some acts of powei 
which seemed to shew the sinceiity of his professions Members 
of both houses u ere imprisoned, and soon aftei released, by his 
sole authoiity While these matters were passing, the prosecu- 
tion of Buckingham was carried on with tedious industry, and at 
length failed, fot the times were not yet i ipe for conviction with- 
out cleat evidence The House of Commons consoled itself by 
perplexing the King with new insults and difliculties, and instead 
of passing the bill for a supply, prepared a remonstiance, 
leiterating it’s complaints of Buckingham, and claiming the con- 
tioul over the great imposts of tonnage and poundage, the light 
of the Croivn to which had never before been questioned The 
Lords, who had hitherto pieserved a grave neutrality, began now 
to show signs of discontent, and presented an address to the King, 
tacitly appioving the conduct of the othei House The faculties 
of government became in some measuie paralysed by a warfare in 
uliicli both paities fought with a blind obstinacy, and -with new 
and untiied weapons which they knew not how to wield It was 
evident that all hope of reconciliation had fled, at least for the 
time, and on the fifth of June, 1626, this second Parliament was 
dissolved 

Charles, in the fullness of his honesty and inexperience, ex- 
plained the causes of these diffeiences to his people' by 'declara- 
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tions and manifestos, and the disbanded Commons, on llicirpart, 
published the lemonstrancc mIiicIi the dissolution bad prc\entcd 
them fiom presenting to bun lie no\i piocecded to seeK, by 
excitions of bis o\^n single aulbority , the neees‘.aiy relief ^Uiicb 
the pci \crseness of bis Paibaments laid so long denied to him, 
and made bis experiments ^\ilb as imicb impiiidoiuc as bis 
enemies could ba\e ishcd They < onsistcd in f idling fme-i foi 
extensne giants ofCioun lands, in compounding uilb icru'ants 
foi then foifcituics incut led by absenting tbemsche-, fioiii the 
csfabbslicd public M 01 ship, in sobnting loans and bciuiolcnei'i 
fiom Avcaltliy' indniduals, and in putting on the sea fiorts and 
maiitimc counties the cliaige of fuinisbing and maintaining ships 
ofuai All these imposts, though freipienth leiied by his pre- 
deccssois, wcic now moic oi liss icsistcd, foi the tone of the 
paibamcnt had been cflectualh communicated to the people 
Many defaulters wcic imprisoned by u.ii rants of the Prny 
Council, and iclcascd on submission, but at length fnc gentle- 
men, Knights, ueie bold enough to demand a tri.il at lau of the 
question uhcthei they had been legally impiisoncd' and the 
mattei was solemnly he.iid in the Couit of King's Hcnth The 
judges lioucici contined toa\oid a definitue sentence, and con- 
tented thcmschcs by icfiising to admit bad, and the ollcnders 
were piobably soon aftci lelcased in a pinatc .md suinm.uy uay 
Amidst these dinriculfics and d.ingcrs at home, Ch.iilc-, uho had 
made a peace with Spain imincdiateh aftci the dissolution of the 
Paibamcnt, astonished tiie conntiy bs declaiing uai .igainst 
Fiance, which bad so lately gnen him .i Queen Tliat BucK- 
ingham uas the author of this iinpiudcnt step there c.in be no 
doubt In the couit of Pans, as well as m that of Madiid, his 
haughty spii It bad received some offence uhicli filled him uitii 
resentment, and which most histoiians asciihe to a cause ncaily 
too lomantic to be ci edited France was attached by an aimy 
and a fleet, and the DuKc, incompetent to diicct cithei, took 
the command ot both IIis expedition tciminatcd accordingly 
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He closed a senes of entcipnzes, deficient m all militaiy meiit 
except peisonal courage, by that unfoitunate descent on the isle 
of Rh6 which is always coupled with his name, and retained with 
the shatteied lemnant of his foices, to sustain new discredit, and 
aggiavated unpopulaiity 

A large poi tion of the money which had been with so much 
difficulty and irregularity collected was piesently swallowed up 
by these and other occasions of the war, and Chailes was con- 
vinced by painful expeiience that any attempt to laisefuither con- 
tiibutions by similai means would be, at least foi the piesent, 
nearly fiuitless He detei mined to call anothei Pailiament, and, 
in the spiiit of populai artifice, appointed Buckingham to piopose 
it in the Pi ivy Council It met on the se\enteenth of Maicb, 
1628, N S and was opened by a speech moie icmaikable foi sin- 
cerity thanpiudencc The Commons commenced business with 
a calm and decoious giavity which had been little used in the two ' 
formci Parliaments, and was thought to augui well both foi King 
and people, but it W'as in tiuth only the lesult of that coolness 
which geneially attends the detei mined adoption of a thoioughly 
digested plan They enteied immediately on the accustomed 
topic of giievances, and piesently displayed an increased waimth 
and seventy, while the King leiteratcd his demand of supplies, 
and enumeiated in fouiteen ai tides the public disbursements 
which were necessaiy The Commons, without condescending 
to lead them, came to a vote to grant a consideiable sum, but it 
was a meie general lesolution, leaving the amount indefinite, and 
sent then Speakei to him, who told him that "he was the breath 
of then nostiils, and the light of their eyes,” and then presented 
a long petition against the billeting of soldiers in private houses 
Meanwhile they weie prepaiing a full statement of their claims, 
under the bold title of “a Petition of Right, ” which the King in 
vain endeavouied to avoid, and the Loids to modeiate It was 
however piesented, and the Commons, to convince him that they 
were resolved to act only conditionally in the mattei of supplies, 
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made simultaneously a single and insignificant step towaids their 
promised giant. Charles answered their Petition graciously, and 
pledged himself to maintain the laws, and the rights and libei ties 
of his subjects, but the teims of his leply weie thought too gene- 
ral, and he was rudely uiged to declaiehis compliance separately 
with each individual, requisition The demand was intoleiable, 
but the King passed it over m silence, and at length so far sub- 
mitted as to answer to the whole by the ancient pailiamentaiy 
phrase, “ soit droit fait comme il est desir6,” to which he added 
his signatuie 

So far were, the Commons even from affecting to be satisfied 
foi a single week with this concession, that they instantly com- 
posed two long remonstiances, the one, chiefly on the pretended 
imminent danger of the Church, which all men of common sense 
knew to be wholly groundless , the other, on the question as to 
, tonnage and poundage, of all claim to which it was now alledged 
that the King had depiivedTiimself by the terms of his answer to 
the petition of light Chailes however avoided the leception of 
these remonstrances by proroguing the Parliament, which he did 
while the second was reading in the House of Commons, in a shoi t 
speech, manfully avowing his right to levy the duties of tonnage 
and poundage, and indeed uttered meiely foi the sake of making 
that avowal At the same time was piesented to him foi his 
assent the long delayed bill for five subsidies, which the Pailia- 
ment could no longei evade without too cleaily exposing it’s 
motives to a people not yet fully prepared to appiove them On 
it’s meeting aftei the recess, Charles’s fiist care was to explain 
fully to both Houses on the subject of the imposts just mentioned 
He declared explicitly that he did not considei them as “ appei- 
taining to his hereditary Prerogative,” but that he claimed only 
that controul ovei them which his predecessors had for moiethan , 
two centuiies exercised, under the authority of a pailiamentaiy 
giant foi life made to each of them on mounting the Throne, but 
which had not yet been accorded to himself A veiy few days 
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aftei, he proved the smceiity of this declaiation by condescending 
to send to the Commons a message lequesting them to piepaie a 
bill so to authorise him, and, m consideiation of the uigent want 
of money foi the public set vice, to allow it to tahe place of all 
othei affairs, and they instantly lesolved to pioceed, ivithout suf- 
fering any inteiiuption, on the inteiminahle discussion of the 
penis of the lefoimed chinch, and, in addition to that peiveise 
insult, voted a geneial answei to the King that “ his messages 
weie inconvenient, and bred debates, and loss of time” Very 
few days passed befoie they bioke their own older, laid aside for 
the time then pious feais, and went into a committee on the cases 
of peisons who had been pioceeded against foi lefusing to pay the 
tonnage and poundage These were held up as maityis in the 
cause of fieedom, and those who had paid the duties weie bianded 
as hetrayeis of their countiy All the usual business of the 
goveinment and of pailiament was suspended At length, on the 
second of March, 1629, N S the Speakei, having infoimed the 
House that the King had commanded him to adjourn it foi a 
week, was seized, while he was rising to quit the chan, by a few 
of the malcontent members, and held down in it by foice, ivhile 
a fuiious piotestation oi remonstrance was hastily piepared, and 
in egulaily voted The King, having been appiised of these dis- 
orders, dispatched messengeis to the House, but the doois weie 
locked against them till aftei the votes had been read, when the 
Ushei of the Black Rod enteicd, and bioke up the sitting by 
taking the mace fiom the table The piincipal moveis in this 
not were piesently brought befoie the Council, and chaiged with 
sedition, and, on lefusing to answer for then conduct in P.ulia- 
ment to any othei authoiity, ueie foi a few days committed to the 
Toivei In the mean tune the King went to the House of Loids, 
and, after a shoit speech, complimenting them on their loyalty 
and good temper, and anaigning with se\erity the adverse fac- 
tion in the Commons, dissolved the Pailiament, without calling 
foi the attendance of that House. 
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It will not be thought at all surprising that Charles should 
have resolved, as peihaps at this peiiod he did, to endeavour to 
govern in futuie without Parliaments He may be now said to 
have been for a time his own minister He had no favouiite, 
foi the mighty and impiudent Buckingham had been the yeai 
befoie taken olf by assassination His Council was composed of 
able and honest, lathei than of gieat men, who contented them- 
selves with dischaiging, each in his piopei station, the duties 
which belonged to it If he had a piivate advisei, it was the 
Queen, to whom he was passionately attached, and the first step 
which he took on his temporal y release fiom the oppiession of the 
Pailiament was asciibed to hei influence, a peace with France, 
which indeed his own necessities demanded The urgency and 
alteied character of the time put him however on new plans of 
policy, which eventually thiew his affairs into the hands of men 
of biightei talents and boldei spirits He sought, and it is 
needless to say with success, to biibe the ambition or the avarice 
of several of the populai leadeis with considerable appointments 
in his goveinment. Among these the most lemaikable was Sii 
Thomas Wentworth, who had been fiom the beginning a foimi- 
dable opponent in the House of Commons of the Pieiogative 
This gentleman, bettei known as Eail of Stiaffbid, a dignity 
which was soon aftei conferied on him, had become of late dis- 
gusted by the increasing fury of his paity, and thought, with 
many other wise and honest men, that the powei of the Crown 
was now suflSciently ciicumsciibed. He piesently became 
Chailes’s most confidential counsellor in the affaiis of the state, 
while an almost unbounded authoiity over those of the Church 
was committed to Laud, then Bishop of London. 

Both these appointments were injudicious. Charles, with an 
excellent undei standing, possessed little penetration into the 
cliaiacters of men, and, from an innate modesty, fiequently fell 
into the error of undei valuing his own judgement. The tempei 
of the times requiied rainisteis of consummate aitifice, and of 
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Some real, and much affected pliancy, qualities in winch these 
gieat men were as deficient as they weie abundant m honoui and 
fidelity. They seemed to have agieed that the art of government 
consisted in the exertion of simple and open authoiity Stiaffoid 
was too haughty to endeavour to conciliate any of the fiiends 
from whom he had lately withdrawn, and Laud too zealous to 
permit the puiitans, who^ were in fact now the life and soul of 
the opposing faction, even to doubt of the intensity of his hatred 
towards them They were held out therefore to the people, the 
one as the obsequious ministei of a tyrant, the othei, as a favouier 
of the Church of Rome, an exaggeration founded on his impiu- 
dent inti eduction into the refoimed discipline and worship of 
certain ceremonious novelties, and on the iigour with which he 
enforced perhaps a moie than due respect to the Hieiarchy. 
Sti afford, on his pait, encouraged and assisted the King in the 
vaiious devices that were now instituted to raise those necessaiy 
supplies which the pertinacity of Parliament had denied to him, 
some of which weie wan anted by expiess statutes, and the rest, 
if any weight be allowed to precedent, by the uncontioveited 
practice of his loyal piedecessois for ages If any one of the 
imposts in question was incapable of being refeiied to either of 
those authoiities, at was that which was levied in just propor- 
tions on the several counties for the maintenance of the navy, 
and so obtained the name of “ ship money a tax the entire 
produce of which was leligiously applied to that purpose, and 
equipped the laigest fleet that England had over possessed. It 
Will be recollected that the notorious Hampden thought fit soon 
after in a court of law to question its legality, which was then 
confirmed by a solemn adjudication, more injuiious m the event 
to the loyal cause than would have been a contiary decision 
The histoiy of a Monarch reigning over a tranquil and pros- 
perous countiy must be always in a great measuie confined to 
the incidents of his piivate life, and for seven yeais, ending in 
1637, no Country evei more justly deserved that desciiption than 
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England At peace with all foreign powciSj and witli the gieat 
mass of his own subjects, ■who, in the undistuihcd consciousness 
of the blessings they enjoyed, were giadually losing the appre- 
hensions which had been infused into them by tlic factious and 
ambitious few, Chailes was left somewhat at leisuie to oficr to 
his brother Pi inces a bright example of the practice of all domestic 
viitues, and of all the icfinemcnts of a highly cultivated taste. 
A cloud howmvei now'aiose in the north which presently obscured 
these views Scotland, the chief nursery of puritanism in his 
realms, lejected the lituigy which, less piudently than zealously, 
had been piesciibed foi it’s form of worship, with a suddenness 
and fury which stiongly indicated the secret influence of a foreign 
inteiference Even befoic the King could dctciminc what inca- 
suies to adopt, a new fanglcd and self appointed legislature 
Staited up in tliat coiintiy, and one of it’s fiist institutions was 
that vile compact, wdiich icceived the title of the “ Solemn 
League and Covenant,” and was presently enthusiastically siib- 
sciibed by the entire population of the capital and it’s vicinity, 
and, befoie the lapse of many weeLs, by that of nearly the whole 
of the kingdom 

Cliailes met these arts of disobedience by repeated conces'^ions 
which were received with scorn He oflered c\ cn to w ithdraw 
the lituigy and the canons, and to cm tail considerably the 
poweis of the Bishops, but with no better success He convoked 
a Paihament, and a geneial assembly of the Church, and, finding 
them completely infected wuth the disease of the time, dissolved 
them , but they continued to exercise their functions in contempt 
of Ins authority, and, by a few sweeping acts, hastily passed, abo- 
lished episcopacy, denounced the penalty of excommunication 
against all who should lefuse to take the cov'enant, discarded 
eveiy featuie of the Chuich of England, and, as though they 
had determined that no doubt should remain of their being in 
actual lebellion, levied an army, and put all the stiong holds on 
the fiontiers of Scotland into a state of defence against thou 
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Soveieign Chailes had no alteinative but to take up aims 
against them, oi to relinquish one of his kingdoms He levied 
With diBieulty an aimy of between twenty and thiity thousand 
men, maiched at the head of them to the boideis, while his fleet 
cast anchor in the haihoui of Leith , and detached some regi- 
ments into Scotland, which, aftei having proceeded a veiy few 
miles, faced about, panic-struck at the formidable appearance 
which the Scottish General, Leslie, had by an aitful aiiangement 
given to his veiy infeiioi foice, and shamefully retieated to the 
royal camp In the mean time the covenanteis dispatched mes- 
sages to the King in the most submissue terms, and besought 
that they might be admitted to a treaty, and Charles, whose 
motives at this jiinctuie have never been cleaily compiehended, 
readily consented Had he been decisively vanquished in the 
Field, and without the means of renewing the contest, hardei 
terms could scaicely have been demanded of him than those to 
which he submitted in this monstious mock pacification He 
agieed to disband his aimy without delay, confiiraed all the 
obnoxious acts of the late spurious and lebellious parliament and 
assembly, even including that foi the abolition of episcopacy, 
which of all measuies regaidmg that countiy he had most earn- 
estly deprecated , and returned to his capital disappointed, mor- 
tified, and with no chance of consolation foi the ill success of his 
expedition but in the possible satisfaction and giatitude of those 
to whom he had made such extravagant saciifices 
The vanity of such expectations, if Chailes entertained them, 
veiy soon became evident The Parliament, and the assembly, 
which on leaving Scotland he had again summoned, reviewed 
with bitterness his very favours , set up new claims, with increased 
turbulence, and negotiated secietlywith Fiance, and othei states, 
for supplies of men and arms. Charles detei mined anew to endea- 
voui to reduce them by force, but so deficient weie not only his 
finances but his credit, that when his aiinament was compleat, 
both weie exhausted One souice only of lelief seemed to be 
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open, for he could scaiccly entertain a doubt that m such cir- 
cumstances the repiescntatives of his people M’ould, at least foi a 
time, suspend their hostility towards him, and enable him to 
raamtam the digmtyof his Ciorni, and the integrity of his domi- 
nions — after a disuse of such assemblies for more than eleven 
yeais, he called a Pailiaincnt, and it met on the thirteenth of 
Apiil, 1640 He leqniied then instant aid ; infoimed them that 
his army was ready to take tiie field , that the monthly cliarge of 
maintaining it would be an bundled thousand pounds, and that 
he was utterly destitute Weie it not a well established histori- 
cal fact, it would be absolutely incredible to relate that the 
Commons passed over in a inannci silently the grave and urgent 
subjeetof the Scottish rebellion, and entered, with triply increased 
fury, on that of public grievances Charles pressed them by re- 
peated messages, and sought to conciliate them by new and most 
important concessions, which were contemptuously disregarded. 
The Lords demanded a conference, and earnestly urged them to 
grant the necessary supply, and they voted the interference a 
high breach of piivilegc, and pursued their wayward course with 
ledoubled obstinacy Chailes dissolved this Parliament on the 
twenty-third day after it’s meeting, and has been more blamed 
for it than for any other act of Ins life , with what justice let the 
impartial judge 

The wietched circumstances which had disgraced the preced- 
ing yeai with lespect to Scotland weie now reacted with little 
variation By sundry means, among which should not be omitted 
a subscription ofthiee hundred thousand pounds by the King’s 
private friends, that is to say by bis statesmen and courtieis, he 
was again enabled to march an army northivard The cov'e- 
nanteis however had entered England befoie his aiiival on their 
borders, cariymg, at the head of twenty thousand armed men, 
with all possible professions of loyalty, and earnest prayers for his 
welfare and gloiy, an humble petition to lay at his royal feet At 
Newbuin, near Newcastle on Tyne, they were opposed by a strong 
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body of the King’s troops, of whom they mildly lequested permis- 
sion to pass towards the presenee of their beloved Soveieign, and 
then attacked them furiously, and drove them into Yorkshire. 
Charles’s army, panic-stricken as well as tainted with sedition, 
never recovered from the shock, and himself, now distressed on 
all sides , most averse, and vdth abundant reason, to comply with 
the numerous petitions for a Parliament which his malcontent 
subjects had taken advantage of the difficulties of the moment 
to pool m on him, and which he durst not expressly deny; took 
a middle course, and summoned a Great Council of the Peers to 
attend him at Yoik, an ancient expedient in cases of great 
urgency which had not yet been declared unconstitutional It’s 
first advice to him -was to treat with his Scottish lebels, and ano- 
ther humiliating negotiation was piesently commenced at Ripon, 
the speedy result of which was an agreement that the King should 
bear all the expences of their army, and that it should lemain, for 
the time, in the fiec possession of the country north of Yoikshire , 
and to this was added a fatal agieement that tlie treaty should 
be adjourned to London. 

All circumstances now united to form a crisis in the fortunes 
of this unhappy Prince, and his little less unfortunate kingdom. 
A sudden access of timidity in himself, or in his counsellois, im- 
pelled him, who had so frequently and so fearlessly adopted means 
of doubtful legality m raising finances, to forego all such expe- 
dients in a case where the universal piactice of ages, and the voice 
and the law of the whole woild, would have held him fully justi- 
fied — in the resistance of a palpable and unqualified rebellion. 
But he submitted in the veiy moment when he might have fairly 
made the boldest assertions of right; abandoned his clear legal 
authority, and negotiated on equal teims with his Scottish rebels , 
legalized the abode of their army in a great part of the mother 
country, subsisted that army till his treasury was utteily ex- 
hausted , and, finally invited to his capital the main promoters of 
the mischief, and summoned a Pailiament, the leadmg members 
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of winch he could not but have foicsccii u'ould be men already 
deeply engaged with them m the conspiiaey which pioduced it — 
the nevei to be foigotten Long Pailiamcnt, M'hich, after deluging 
the country m blood, meanly surrcndeied it’s autliority to a shape- 
less and nameless vision of go\ eminent, the paicnt at length of 
a despotism neaily destitute of any of those glowing features 
which fiequently throw a deceitful glaic around siicces'^ful rebel- 
lion and tyrannical iisuipation Pcivcisc and iinicasonablc as 
Chailes’s foimei Pailiaments had shewn themsehes, this memo- 
rable assembly fai exceeded them in \iolcncc and injustice It’s 
leadeis appealed to have suddenly adopted principles widely dif- 
feient from those which actuated then prcdecessois Instead of 
sullenly and slowly u'orking then waj b^ petitions and lemon- 
stianceSj and by ineasines coieitly and indnectly contined to 
distiess and weaken the government, they assumed at once a tone 
of distinct and independent authority, and a lestlessness of 
activity new in pailiamentary proceedings The piccisc time bad 
ai rived foi concentrating at one focus all the bolts uhich wisdom 
or folly, honesty oi wickedness, discontent oi malice, had been 
foi many yeais aiming at the Tin one, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that a determination was now first legulaily formed to 
employ then united force in accomplishing the ovci throw of 
monarchy. 

The Pailiament met on the thud of November, 16-10, on the 
eleventh Stiaffoid was impeached of high tieason, and on the 
eighteenth of the next month followed the impeachment of Laud. 
The Keepei of the Gieat Seal, and one of the Secietaries of State, 
having leason to expect to be the next objects of ^engcancc, fled 
the country The Scottish Commissioners in the meantime 
aiiived in London in a soit of tiniinph, and ucie recened mfh 
extiavagant lespect and kindness by both Houses, on uhose 
journals an ordei was cnteied that they should be styled on all 
foimal public occasions “ oiii bicthien of Scotland ” The puii- 
tans weie now caiessed to the utmost, and thiust into pulpits on 
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all occasions where they might he mo‘-t mi‘<chic\oiis .uul no 
oppoi tuiutics were neglected of Mhfving and dcpic^-sing the 
Bishops, and with them the established Chuicli E\cty law and 
regulation uhich had been publich, ho\\c\ci uantonly, com- 
plained of as a gric;nncc was abiogjitcd, and new grounds of 
complaint gamed instant attention if thc\ ucre eithei directly oi 
indirectly lc\ died against the Crown or the Hieraich}. Seditious 
petitions w ere encouraged, and complacently iccei\ed , insimec- 
tionary mobs, and public tumults, thrc.itcncd u itli impunitj the 
safety of all who were not marked as friends to the popular paity , 
and the press, though then but in it’s infancy as an engine of 
abuse and slandci, dad} poured forth libcF, the malignit} of 
which met with no collection but fioin then oun absuiditics and 
falsehoods AH these treuicndous no\cllics occmied uitlim less 
than six months aftci the meeting of the Long Parliament. 

Charles, in a state of utter helplessness, sate among the com- 
plicated misciics uith a patience uhicli, as it resulted ncithci 
from apathy or fear, may be fairly called magnanimous He u.u; 
in a great measure without counscllois sonic had dcseited him , 
others were sequestered b} the oimiipotcnl commons, to uhoin a 
nidjoiity of the Peers, sclf-de\otcd, as the c\cnt pro\cd, had now 
attached themselves ’Tis Ituc that an illustiious host of the 
most conspicuously viituous, and man} of the wisest, of both 
Houses, who, from the purest molncs, had long stood among the 
foiemost of the popular paily, were now convinced of the iniqui- 
ties meditated by the most active of then compceis , abandoned 
them ; and langcd themselves publicly with the fiimest suppoitcis 
of the falling Tin one These howcvci could at present rcndci 
him no assistance, be}ond such as might arise fiom the addition 
of the weight, then almost useless, of then charactcis to an ovei- 
whelmed and dispirited minority Charles tiied in vain new 
concessions. He relinquished some of the most iinpoitant pic- 
logativesof the Ci own by passing a bill foi tuennial Pailiamcnts, 
armed with secuiiUcs so strict and numeious as to picvcnt the 
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possibility of evasion, and assented to another, by which the 
duties of tonnage and poundage ivcre at last insultingly granted 
to Inin, not foi life, as has been befoi c obsci \ cd m as customary, 
but for two months, icncwable foi some such short petiods at the 
pleasuie of Pailiament Finally, he received at once into his 
Pijvy Council eight of the most powerful and populat leaders of 
the malcontents in the House of Loids, and engaged in treaty 
with them foi the admission of themselves, and scvcial others of 
the pait}, into impoitant oflices in tlic Slate It vias thought, 
and peihaps coiicctly, that tliesc cHbrls at conciliation were 
made in the hope of av citing the blow winch impended over 
Stiaffoid and Laud Vain hope, if so, for the boons weic no 
soonei giantcd than the foimcrwas put to death, after .i trial 
maihed by circumstances of the giosscst injustice No sufiicient 
apology can ever be found foi the assent given by Charles to the 
bill of attaindci undei which that gieat man, hisfnm and hcioic 
ft lend, fell a saciifice He passed on the same day that nionstious 
act by which the Pailiament tendered itself perpetual The first 
of these crrois has left a solitary stain on his moi.al icpiitation , 
the second w'cakens oui opinion as w’cll of Ins undeislanding as 
of his coinage 

Tlie two aimics in the noith w’crc now disbanded, and, in oidci, 
as it should seem, to publish to the three Kingdoms the afiection 
in which the Pailiament held that of the Scottish invaders, and 
it’s masteis, a gratuity of three bundled thousand pounds was 
voted in addition to the monthly tw'cnty-fivc thousand which had 
been paid to it ever since it’s lebellious entiy into England. The 
pacification with Scotland was now finally concluded, and, by a 
hateful ingenuity, it was contiived that the very teims of expres- 
sion giatuitously introduced into the instalment by which it was 
ratified and recorded were lendeied even moie humiliating to the 
King than the conditions of the tieaty itself The Scots were 
complimented m it on then invauable loyalty, and then invasion 
was ascribed to their affection to his honoiii and welfare. The 
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Parliament, in appointing a public thanksgiving for the happy 
return of peace, tacked to theii vote an ordei that this precious 
document should be on the same day read m all the clmrches in 
England. Charles however, ftom motives that have never been 
cleaily understood, but with piofessions that it was to dischaigc 
a promise which he had made to the Scots “ to settle their govei n- 
ment” about that peiiod, now undei took ajouincy to Edinburgh. 
The Parliament opposed this expedition, but the King was re- 
solved, and left London on the eighth of August, 1641, in the 
custody, as may be said, of a veiy few commissioners appointed 
by each House, the objects of whose attendance may be easily 
infeired fiom the fact that the inveterate and inflexible Hampden 
was of the number 

Charles, from whom so much had been with diQiculty, as well as 
with injustice, aheady extorted, seems now to have determined to 
grant all lequests made on behalf of his subjects, however unrea- 
sonable. in Scotland he went yet furthei, and his favouis even 
outstript theii demands. He rendeicd the Pailiament of that 
country nearly independent of him , lehnquished wholly the 
preiogative of issuing pioclamations to be obeyed undei pain of 
high treason, and consented to submit m futine to the absolute 
controul of Parliament his appointment of oflieeis of state theie, 
not excepting that of his own Vicegerent. He advanced several 
of those nobles who had been the chief patrons of the covenant to 
highei degrees of dignity , gave pensions and appointments to the 
most famous pieaeheis of their new schism, and frequently 
attended their public worship, and listened to their tedious ser- 
mons, with a shew of patience the leality of which it is impossible 
that they should have credited These sad experiments were cut 
short by the news of that horiible insuriection of the Catholics 
in Ii eland, which in 1641 bathed the island in blood Chailes’s 
first impulse was to seek the succour of those to whom he was at 
that moment in the act of dispensing the most extiavagant 
bounties. He implored the aid of the Scottish Parliament, and 
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was coldly answered that they would communicate on the subject 
“ with then good biethren the Pailiament of England ” In the 
furious eagerness of these puiitans to oveithiow the Crown and 
the Hieiaichy they foigot foi the time even then hatred to 
Papists Their “ good bietlnen” not only paiticipated in their 
feelings and m then piactice, or rathei in then foibeaiance, but 
spread a diabolieal insinuation that the lush lebellion had been 
contrived and fomented by the seciet maehinations of the King 
and Queen It was neglected, and suffeied in a manner to die 
away on the embeis whieh suivived the frightful conflagration, 
and when Charles leturned to London, he was met by a remon- 
stiance from the Commons, so viiulent, so unreasonable, so inde- 
cent, as to leave no doubt in the minds even of the most ignoiant 
of eithei party that it was the issue of a delibeiate plan formed 
by that assembly to annihilate all legal power. 

Indeed the faculties, and piivileges, and foims, of the other 
blanches of that constitution towards the integrity of which so 
much veneiation had not long since been pietended began now 
to be wholly disregarded In many cases which required the con- 
cuiience of the intiie legislature, the authority of the Peers had 
been as much slighted as that of the Crown , and those abuses, 
thr ough an unaccountable infatuation, had been endured by them 
with patience A Bill had alieady passed the Lower House for 
depriving the Bishops of their light to vote in Parliament, and 
had received all the aid, then of daily occurrence on most popular 
questions, which public tumult could confei on it, when, on the 
occasion of a seiious attack on the persons of some of them by a 
fuiious moib, they met, at the suggestion of Williams, Aichbishop 
of York, and hastily drew up, and presented to the King, a de- 
claration of their rights, including a protest against the validity 
of the measures which had been taken to impaii them. Charles, 
perhaps imprudently, received it without disapprobation, and 
sent it to the Lords, who communicated it to the Lower House, 
by a vote of which twelve Pi elates who had signed it were 
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instantlj' impeached of high treason, and of course committed to 
custody by their Peers 

Tins remaihable event occurred on the eleventh of December, 
1641, and, on the fouith of the succeeding month, the King, as it 
weie in a childish spirit of letaliation, exhibited by his Attorney 
General ai tides of high tieason against the Loid Kimbolton, and 
five of the most conspicuous and active members of the faction in 
the Commons, and a serjeant at aims soon after arrived to claim 
the deliveiy to him of their persons. The House deigned him no 
answer, and adjourned in silence, save voting the whole proceed- 
ing a high breach of piivelege All endeavours to arrest the ac- 
cused were evaded , and on the following day Chailes took the 
singulai lesolution of placing himself in the Speaker’s chan, and 
peisonally demanding their surrender To this almost romantic 
fact have been very idly ascribed all the honors which speedily 
followed, when it’s sole influence on them, was merely to give a 
few weeks of pre-maturity to their monstious birth. To enu- 
merate the disoiders which instantly followed would inciease 
tins already tedious sketch to a volume London was in a state 
of insurrection, and the Royal family sought their peisonal secu- 
iity in flight On the following day, the impeached membeis 
were brought in triumph fiom the city, wheie they had concealed, 
or rather affected to conceal, themselves, by a countless multi- 
tude, and surrounded by the trained bands, at the head of wliieh 
the Commons, by a speoial commission of then own, had placed 
a leadei, with the title of Major General Reports weie indiis- 
tuously spread to inflame the people, with others equally absurd, 
that the King was letuniing with an army of Papists , and the 
House, in an affectation of diead for their own safety, held irie- 
gular and abiupt sittings, pi elected by their newly retained 
armed guaid None of then meetings however passed without 
votes and lesolutions the most unconstitutional, and scaicely a 
day without new usurpations of the executive power They 
appointed governors of some of the King’s ganisons, and de- 
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manded of him that he should place the icst, as well as the whole 
body of the nuhtia, m the hands of persons to be recommended 
by them, to which the King of coinse demuriing, tlicy passed 
oidinances, to which the remnant of Peers who still gave then 
attendance assented, enjoining the submission of the whole mili- 
taiy foiee of the Icingdom to then commands These, and sevcial 
less important acts of palpable rebellion, were always qualified by 
an abuse of teims too gross to deceive even the most ignorant — 
they enjoined the pai ties to whom then commands were addressed 
to obey such and such ‘'the oidcis of his Majesty, signified unto 
them by both Houses of Pailiainent ” 

Chailes, who duiing this peiiod of confusion had sojourned at 
his diffeient houses not far from the capital, was now convinced 
of the necessity of preparing foi a civil wai, which had become 
inevitable, and of pioviding for the safety of himself and his family. 
Having seen the Queen embaik foi Holland, taking with hci the 
Crown Jewels, wheicwith to laise some supply for the commence- 
ment of the awful struggle which approached, he moved not th- 
ward by slow journeys, amid the daily inci easing acclamations 
and loyal vows of his countiy people of all classes, and suirounded 
by the flower of his nobility, and, having passed some time at 
Yoik, in the councils and piepaiations which the gieatness of the 
occasion lequiied, at length set up his standaid at Nottingham, 
on the twenty-fifth of August, 1612. 

Thus began that tiemendous war in which the one party stiove to 
defend his possession of powers and faculties which liad descended 
to him by an hitheito uncontioveited inheiitance from a long 
line of ancestois, and to the exeicise of which he conscientiously 
believed himself to be completely entitled — the othei, not only to 
divest him of every attribute his light to which lay within the 
possibility of doubt, but to wiest fiom him, and to airogate to 
itself, many of yet highei impoitance to which it could not legi- 
timately pretend even to the shadow of a claim At this memo- 
lable point we mean to close thepiesent Memoii, the mam objects 
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of which have been to unfold the events which gradually 
produced the aweful contest , to lay a ground for infeiences to he 
drawn fiom them by others of the true chaiacter of the unfoitu- 
nate Monarch , and to shew, by a succinct but faithful outline of 
facts, that Chailes, throughout the whole of the collision between 
himself and his Parliaments, was rather “ sinned against than sin- 
ning ” and that he fell at length a sacrifice to his endeavours to 
support the integrity of that ever fluctuating system called “ the 
constitution,” in the state in which he found it when he ascended 
the Thione. To answer these purposes enough has been alieady 
shewn. 

Indeed a detail of the ciicumstances of the five years’ war, if 
these sheets could allow scope for it, would be almost impertinent 
Such, in strictness, belong to the general histoiy of a country, 
and have, with some few modern exceptions of dazzling effect, 
little actual concern with the personal memoirs of the Piince 
who lules It If he appeal with his army in the field, the connec- 
tion IS, singularly enough, yet more remote, for he becomes then 
merely the dignified oigan of his military councils, and the exalted 
encouiager by his presence of the confidence and the prowess of 
his legions. That such was the station in which Charles appeared 
during nearly the whole of the war is well known to all historical 
readers , not is it less notorious that, after its sad termination, 
when the authors of the rebellion had, according to the almost 
fatal progress of revolutions, given place to the wretched herd by 
which they were overpowered, he fell a captive into those base 
and bloody hands, sold for money by his Scottish subjects 
Heie, thrown wholly on his own resources, his true chaiacter 
at length shone forth in all the splendoi of vii tue, piety, perfect 
heroism, and almost wisdom Such was the Prince who, through 
the ambition, the folly, or the malignity of a few of his subjects; 
and the ignoiance, the fanaticism, the groundless fears, or the low 
inteiests, of the rest, was consigned by the vilest of them to a vio- 
lent death, on the thirtieth of January, 1648. 
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EDWARD, 

FJRST LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY 

Of tbit anomaly of chaiactei by the abundance andwaiiety of 
which foieigneis aie pleased to tell us that oui country is distin- 
guished we ^iheet With few examples more sti iking, than in the 
subject of this rtemoii — wise and unsteady, piudent and care- 
less; a philosophei, with ungoveinable and iidiculous preju- 
dices , a good-humouied man, who even sought occasions to 
shed the blood of his fellow-cieatures , a deist, with supeistition 
too gross foi the most Secluded cloister These obseiwations are 
not founded on the lepoit of otheis, but on the fragment which 
lemamfe dfhis own sketch of liiS life, a piece of infinite curiosity, 
to which- these pages will chiefly owe any degree of interest that 
they may be found to possess 

He was eldest son and heir of Richaid Ileibeit, of Montgo- 
mery Castle, in North Wales, great great grandson of Sii Richaid 
Herbeit, of Colebrook,in Monraouthshiie, who was next biothei 
to William, fiist Earl of Pembroke. His mother was Magdalen, 
daughtei- and heir of Sir Richaid Newpoit, of High -Ercal, in 
Shropshire, and he was born in the yeai .1581, at Eyton’in that 
county, a seat derived by his fathei from her family At the age 
of twelve he was sent, with an ample stock of classical learning, 
to Oxfoid, and was enteied a gentleman commoner of Univeisity 
College, wheie he studied with such detei mined assiduity that he 
would not suffei his maiiiage, which, thiough some piiidential 
family consideiations, took place with a kinswoman befoie he had 

leached the age of sixteen, to intenupt the couise.of his ednca- 

/ 

tion, and theiefoie hi ought his wife to reside in the town. He 
lemained theie till the year 1600, when he settled in London, 
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and presented himself, without introduction, at the Court of 
Elizabeth, who, having with some difliculty discovcied wliom he 
was, twice gave him her hand to kiss, and twice, to use his own 
words, “ clapped him on the cheek, swearing her ordinary oath, 
and lamenting that he had been man red so young.” These how- 
ever appeal to have been the only favours that he leceived from 
her, but on the accession of James he attended his poweiful 
kinsman, the Eail of Pembroke, to meet th.it Prince on his road 
from Scotland , was leceived by him with distinguishing giacc; 
and presently after made a Knight of the Bath, the chivalious 
ceremonies used on his reception into which order seem to have 
made an indelible impression on a mind not less romantic than 
honourable, and even to have influenced the whole conduct of 
his youth and middle age. 

Unfit for and averse to the quietude of domestic life, he became 
now impatient to visit foieign countiies, and proposed to accom- 
pany the Eail of Nottingham m his embassy to Madrid, but his 
relations, to detain him at home, contrived to liavc him placed in 
the offiee of Sheiiff of the County of Montgomery, in ICOS how- 
ever he went to Pans, leaving his uife pregnant, and three joung 
children Heie he became intimate with the biave old Constable 
Henry de Montmoiency, on a short visit to whose countij house 
he quarreled with and challenged a French cavahei for refusing 
to restore a nbbon which he had jestingly snatched fiom the head 
of a little gill of ten years old , an absuidity foi which he apolo- 
gizes by declaring with much solemnity that he thought himself 
bound to commit it by the oath whicli he had taken, as a Knight 
of the Bath, " to defend maidens in then rights ” During his 
stay in France, he perfected himself in the accomplishments of 
iiding, fencing, and music, and improved his erudition in the 
conversation of the celebrated Isaac Casaubon, in whose house 
he seems to have dwelt Having made a short visit lathci to the 
Coiiit of London than to his family, he embaiked in the spring of 
1610 for the Netherlands, and served as a volunteei with the 
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English tioops commanded by the Pnnce of Orange at the siege 
of Juliers, where he distinguished himself by the utmost extra- 
vagance of rashness and unnccessaiy valom, as w^ell in incessant 
prirate quaiiels as m militaiy exploits, insomuch that even 
Balagny, at that time the most notoiious and frequent duellist of 
the Fiench couit and niiny, had disci etion enough to decline his 
invitation to decide by combat on the nieiits of then rcspectne 
iiiiagiiiary mistresses “ On this refusal,” says Herbert, " I went 
to M Tciant, a gentleman that belonged to the DukcofMontmo- 
* icncy, wbo telling me he had a quariel with anothci gentleman, 
lofieied to be his second, but he sajing that he was piovidcd 
alieady, I lode thence to the English quaiteis, attending some fit 
occiision to send again to the Lord Walden,” w’honi also he had 
challenged. He bad ho\\c\ci no sooner aimed thcic than he 
Aias wounded in a icncontic with anothci English ofiicci ofiank, 
and all this seems to ha\c been the w'oik of a single day It is 
tine that duelling was a prevailing fashion of that period, but it 
IS not less tiuo that Herbeit must liavc had a strong predisposi- 
tion to follow that fiLshion Having visited the Impeiial Couit, 
he rctuined to London, uhcrc this misplaced biavery, as veil as 
his uncommon talents and good bleeding, iciuleied him a 
favourite in tlic highest socictv'. Tiic most eminent and accom- 
plished men of the time com ted his iiitiinacv, and the wmnien 
ptocured miniature copies of his pictuic, and wore them secietly 
about their poisons, a compliment that had nearly cost him his 
life, foi a Sii John Ajies, discoveiing such a one m his wife’s 
possession, became furiously jealous, and, having vrajlaid him, 
with a partj of men, in the street neai Whitehall, left him covered 
with wmundsj received in a defence of himself almost mcicdibly 
heioic In IGH he again volunteered in a campaign undei the 
Piince of Oiange, which ended, he made a hasty tom of Italj-, 
passed his Chiistmas at Rome, and, letmning by Tuiin, engaged 
w'lth the Duke of Savoy to leciuit his ainiy wntli foiii thousand 
French protestants He went theiefoie into Languedoc, where 
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lie was met by an edict newly issued by tbe Queen Motbci of 
Fiance, pioliibiting tlic enlistment of troops foi flic seivice of 
foieign pow(Ms, and, having challenged tlic Govetnoi of Lyons 
foi peifotming an act of puhlic duty consequent on tliat edict 
which he could scaicely have aioided, nas con cf ted by the 
slightest possible shew of impiisonnienl, and piesentlv aftci ein- 
bailvcd foi England 

In 1616 he was nominated Ambassadoi to Louis the tlmfecntli, 
for the pi ofessed pin pose of i enewing the oath of alliance betu cen 
James and the deceased Ilcmy the fouith, but in fact to nego- 
tiate in favour of the piotcstants He appeals to ha\c evccuted 
bis nlission with much sagacity and giavity, but its object nas 
nnifoimly thwarted by the Duke de Lnynes, a young man to 
whose go veinment the King had implicitly snriendeicd himself, 
and who had deteiinined to evtiipate them by foice of arms To 
tins nobleman, aftei long delays, the King lefeiied him, alien 
the e\tiaoidinaiy conference ensued ivhich is here given neaily 
in Heibert s own woids On de Lnynes dryly demanding of him, 
as soon as they vrcic seated, the cause of his visit, he ansu'Cied 
that he was commanded by the King, his mastei, to mediate a 
peace between the King of Fiance and his piotestant subjects 
“ What,” said the Duke, “ hath the King, ymur mastei, to do ivith 
oui actions ? Why doth he meddle noth our affairs " The King, 
my master,” answeied Heibert, " ought not to give an account 
of the leason that induced him heicunto, but if you ask me in 
more gentle tei ms, I will do my best to give you satisfaction” 
To this de Luynes leplicd simply with the word " bien,” and 
Heibeit went on to say that James, in confoimity to his stipula- 
tion with Henry the fouith that the survivor of either should 
always endeavour to piocuie the tranquillity of the othci’s estate, 
had now sent him foi that pin pose , and that he hoped that when 
the piesent civil discoid should be accommodated, Louis might 
be disposed to assist the Electoi Palatine, the ancient fiiend and 
ally of the Fiench ciown. The Duke mteiiupted him by saying 
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" vrc will lia\c none of j’om ndvicc and Ileibert rejoined that 
he " took those woids foi an answer, and was sorry that the 
affeetion and good will of Ins mastei was not understood,” adding, 
“ since you leiect them on these teiins, I have it in chaige to tell 
you that n e know very well what we ha^ e to do ” “ We do not 
feai }on,” said de Luynes “ If you had said," replied Herbert, 
" that }Ou had not lo\cd us, I should have believed you, and 
should ha\c retuined you another answci, but now I can only 
repeat that we know what we lia\ e to do ” De Luynes, appi wed 
doubtless of his passionate natuic, and desirous to take advan- 
tage of it, now cued, in apparent math, “ Pai Dieu, si vous 
n’etie:^ Monsicui rAiubassadeui je vous traittcrois d’un autie 
soite” lie succeeded Ilcibeit instantly rose, and, saMug that 
as he was an Ambassador, so also uas he a gentleman, laid his 
hand on the hilt of his sword, and adding “ this shall make you 
an answei," dcpaited 

The strange circumstances of this inteivicw weic the lesultof 
aitificc on the part of tlic French favourite He had contiived 
that a poison of some unpoitance among the piotcstants should 
be so secreted behind the bangings of the apaitment as to 
oveilicar the conversation, in oidcr that lie might be enabled to 
assure them of the hopelessness of any good effect to their cause 
fiom the mediation of England De Luynes passed over m 
silence the implied challenge which he had icceived, but prevailed 
on Louis to send Ins biothei, the Duke de de Chaulnes, to London, 
in the character of Ambassador Extiaordinaiy, chiefly for the 
purpose of procuring Herbeit’s disgiace, as he did in fact Ins 
lecal . while Sir Edward, on his pait, lost no tune after his return 
in suing for James’s permission to summon de Luynes, by a 
trumpet, to single combat The opportune death howevei soon 
after of that favouiite removed all difficulties on this singular 
affaii, Heibert was again appointed Ambassador to Pans, and 
the King on this occasion paid him the high but perilous compli- 
ment of leaving all matters to bis disci etion, by lefiising to give 
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him any written instructions His second mission however 
seems to have had no objects of peculiarly high consideiation, 
nor did it pioduce any lemarhable events 

Herbert never filled any other public station On the twenty- 
second of Decembei, 1624, shortly before the death of James, he 
was raised to the Peerage of Iichind, by the title of Lord Ileibci t, 
of Castle Island, in the county of Keriy, in which he possessed a 
considerable estate, and on the seventh of May, 1630, was 
advanced by Charles the first to that of Baron Heibei t of Chcibury 
m England. His conduct amidst the sad disoiders ndiich disfi 
gured the lattei years of that unfortunate Pimce’s reign is 
involved in some obscuiity The Parliamentary History infoiins 
us that he gave great olFence to the House of Peeis by a warm 
speech on the side of loyalty, and that he was among those of the 
nobility who attended the King at Yoik, while Loid Oifoid, 
without citing his authority foi the assertion, charges him not 
only ivith having sided with the majority m the Long Pailiament, 
but expiessly with having “ taken up arms against the Crown ” 
Whitelock says that on the twenty-fifth of February, 1644, the 
Pailiament “ granted him an allowance foi his livelihood, having 
been spoiled by the King's foices , ” and Wood, on the othei 
hand, tells us that “ he icceivcd satisfaction fiom that assembly 
foi their having caused his castle of Montgomcrv to be demo- 
lished” These perhaps ought not to be consideied as contra- 
dictory reports Herbert probably temporised. It is tiue that it 
might seem leasonable to expect, fiom the heat of his temper, 
and the constancy of his chivalious habits, to find him in such a 
time a determined and inflexible paitizan; but if vre attentively 
examine his character, imd he has himself unwarily laid it before 
us, we shall discover that his warmth was not of the heart but of 
the head, and that his romantic notions of honour ere the 
offspring, not of sentiment, but of fashion, egotism, and pi ejudicc. 
In the singular detail which he has given us of the most active 
years of his life we cannot trace a single instance of his conduct 
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to any motive of lo\ e, or friendship, oi pity He seems to have 
been in a gieat measure without passions, and so to have been 
enabled, by the aid of a poweiful judgement, and under the influ- 
ence of early habits of stiict moiality, to form his own chaiactei. 
Hence arose the iiiecoiicilcable features which occasionally 
distinguished it, foi it is only in nature that we can find 
consistency 

Loid Heibeit however at length obeyed the dictates of that 
disposition which really belonged to him He devoted himself 
to literatuie, and suddenly came forwaid as the piofound specu- 
list, the acute reasoner, and the well informed and cat efiil histo- 
rian, characteis in which his fame will long survive the recollec- 
tion of his militaiy oi political stoiy, oi of his cccentiicities He 
was the first wtitei who attempted to form those opinions which 
since Ins time have been called deistical into a legular system, 
and, while uc lament the ability with which he executed his taslc, 
we cannot but lespcct the modesty with which he iiigcs his argu- 
ments, and the evident sinceiity with which he avows his belief 
in the doctrines which he cndeavouis to establish It extended 
indeed to the utmost extravagance of fanaticism, for he was even 
persuaded that he had received a sensible matk of the dmne 
approbation of his desire to piomiilgatc them, which, after stating 
somewhat at large his secict deliberations on the question, he 
goes on to describe in these woids — “ Being thus doubtful in my 
chambei, one fair day in the summer, my casement being opened 
towards the south, the sun shining clear, and no wind stining, I 
took my book de Veritate in my hand, and kneeling on my knees, 
devoutly said these woids — ^ O thou eternal God, author of the 
light which now shines upon me, and givei of all inwaid illumi- 
nations, I do beseech thee of thy infinite goodness to paidon a 
greater lequest than a sinner ought to make I am not satisfied 
enough whether I shall publish tins book, de Veritate If it be 
foi thy gloiy, I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven , if 
not, I shall suppress it.’ — I had no soonci spoken these words,” he 
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continues, “but a loud, though yet gentle noise came fiom the 
heavens, for it was like nothing on eaf-th, which did 'so comfort 
and cheer me that I took ray petition as grabted, and that I had 
the sign I demanded, whereupon also I resolved to print my book" 
This, how strange soever it may seem', I protest before the eternal 
God IS true , neither am' I any way supferstitiously deceived 
herein, since I did not only cleaily hear the noise, but, in the 
serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all cloud, did, to my 
thinking, see the place from whence it cam'e." And now I sedt my 
book tojjbe pirated at Paris,” &c ' On sueh a consummalibn bf 
human wanjty) and credulity it is 'needleSs to Offer' any obser- 
vations .. M , ( ./ . , , . r 

This remarkable book, having been twice pirated in Pans, at 
length was aepublished in London in 1645, together 'with two 
othei treatises, &c under the following 'title — “De Veiitate, 
prout distinguitui a Revelatione,* alverigimilii a possibili,' a faEo 
Cui opeinradditi Sunt 'dnoi'alii TfaCtatus, primusj de Causis 
Errorum , alter, de Religione 'LaiCi^' 'XUna cum AppendicC ad 
Sacerdotes de Religione Laici , efqnibusdairi'Poematibus ” ' He 
wrote 'also — “de Religione Gentilium,* Errorhmque apud eos 
Causis — “ Expeditio Bucktnghami Ducis in Rheairi Insuldm ” — 
and thiee Latin poems — “ de Vita' Humana— dC' Vita" ciblesti 
Conjectura” — and*"" Hsered. aC Nepot 'suis'Preecepta et ConSilia 
E B H'deC”^ He deft many specirfiens to'o of EnglisTi poetry, 
which do 'little credit to^hisgefliuS ifi that line, most of which 
were collected and published together by his ^ounger son in 1BB5, 
in a 'volume; now" of rare occurrence, entitled' “'Occasional 
Veises.” His book de Veritate was animadverted on With much 
severity by'Seveial contempoiaiy ahd'*isUcceeding 'writers,' but 
fortunately not till after hiS' 'death, for doubtless 'he would hatve 
returned to the 'charge 'with vi’i^acity; and ih the issue df siich 
contests the trUe interests of leligiori aie 'frequently moie injured 
by the obstinacy of ' defence than by"the fieic'eness of onginal 
attack. - To conclude thisbiief notice of Lold Herbert’s works, it 
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IS scarcely necessary to say that his History of the Reign of 
Henry the eighth is the production on which his literary fame 
chiefly rests , a noble effort in its kind, in which it is difficult to 
say whether industry of research, accuracy and impartiality of 
i elation and reflection, distinctness of arrangement, or dignity of 
style, claim with most justice our respect and piaise. In this 
great woik the cynical and envious Anthony Wood insinuates 
that he was mainly assisted by Thomas Master, an eminent 
scholar, wit, and poet of that day Wood, however, could have 
depiived Lord Herbert of the honour due to the author only by 
insisting that Master wrote the whole, for it lequiies no gieat 
poition of critical ability to pronounce it positively to have been 
the woik of a single hand 

Lord Herbert died on the twentieth of August, 1648, at his 
house in Queen Street, London, doubtless that whieh in his own 
curious sketch of part of his life he calls “ my house among 
gaidens, near the Old Exchange,” and was buiied in the chancel 
of St Giles’s in the Fields Cherishing to the last, let us hope 
piously, his affection for his sceptical work, the following inscrip- 
tion was by his order graven on his tomb “ Heic inhumatui 
corpus Edvardi Herbert, Equitis Balnei, Baionis de Cherbuiy et 
Castle Island, auctoris libri cui titulus est de Veritate Redder 
ut herbae, vicesimo die Augusti, A D 1648 ” He married Mary, 
daughter and hen of Sir William Herbeit, of St Julians, in the 
county of Monmouth, by whom he had two sons, Richard, his 
successoi , and Edward , and one daughter, Beatiice, who died 
unmarried His titles became extinct in Edward, his grandson 
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This uoblcmanj ^iliosc invau.ible fidelity, and untimely saciifice 
atoned in somemcasuie foi the detestable tieachery of a wietelied 
few of his coiinti 3 men towaid his loj'al master, was the eldest 
son of James, second Maiquis of Hamilton, by Anne, daughtei 
of James Conyngham, seventh Eail of Glencaiin. He was bom 
in the yeai 1G06, and biought at an eaily age to England, wheie 
he completed his education m the Univcisity of O\foid, and was 
a student theic, and in the eighteenth 3 car of his age, when he 
succeeded to the titles and estates of his familj', on the death of 
his father His attacliment to Charles the Fust, u ho was but 
few 3 'cais older than himself, had commenced in his childhood 
He had been one of the few of that Pimce’s chosen companions, 
originally pcihaps on account of his propinquity in blood, but 
the sweetness and pliancy of his disposition soon fmnished a 
stiongei tic, and it was obseived, contiaiy to the usual event 
of such exaltations, that Chailcs after mounting the tliionc 
manifested tovrards him an inci easing affection He went howevei 
towaids the end of the fust j^eai of that leign into Scotland, wheie 
the magnificence of his fathei had pioduced heavy incumbiances 
on his estate, and icsistcd as long as he could with decency the 
repeated invitations of the King, wlio, with a familiaiity which 
he seldom used to any, constantly coiiesponded with him duiing 
Ills absence At length, in the wintei of 1628, Charles sent the 
Earl of Denbigh, who was his fathei-in-law, expiessly to hasten his 
leturn to the Couit, and he obeyed, and on his an rival was swoin 
of the Privy Council, appointed a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
and soon aftei Mastei of the lioise, which office had become 
vacant by the murthei of the Duke of Buckingham 
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He became piesently an object of jealousy, foi many of the 
couitieis suspected that he would succeed also to the unbounded 
favour which had been enj'oyed by that nobleman , and it aiose 
perhaps moie from lus own piudencc than fiom the King’s choice, 
that a new destination, which might- lessen their envy by lemoving 
him fiom then sight, was soon aftei allotted to him The heioic 
Gdstavus Adolphus was piepaiing to stem the toiient of the 
Empeioi’s unjust conquests in Geimany, and Chailes, the fiist 
desiie of whose heait was to regain the Palatinate, which had 
been wiested fiom his sistei’s husband, uas anxious to lend his 
best did to the enteipuse. Gustavus had solicited him to that 
end, but Charles, foi some leasons of state now unknown, was 
desirous that the levies to be made foi that purpose should appear 
to pioceed from the voluntaiy inclination of his subjects, and 
Hamilton agieed to piocuie and command them as at his own 
chaige, while the King of Sweden, on his pait, condescended to 
sign a treaty with the Marquis, differing nothing in its language 
and foi ms from the accustomed usage on such occasions between 
biothei Soveieigns This negotiation was not concluded till the 
spiiiig of 1631, though Hamilton had employed seveial pieceding 
months in laising tioops, chiefly in his own countiy In the 
mean time a puvate quaiiel between two peisons whom he had 
employed in Holland to foi waid the pin poses of his plan, Mackay, 
Loid Reay, and David Ramsay, produced against him an accu- 
sation of high tieason. Reay, in malice to his adveisaiy had 
informed Loid Ochiltiee, a Scottish nobleman then in London, 
who entei tamed an heieditaiy liatied to Hamilton, that Ramsay 
had assured him that the Maiquis’s design in this armament was 
to nsseit his title to the ciown of Scotland Ochiltree gladly 
communicated the intelligence to the Lord Weston, then High 
Treasurer, adding an insinuation of the peiil to which the King 
exposed himself by peimitting Hamilton to sleep in his loom, 
which according to the custom of the time, was the Maiquis’s 
duty as a Gentleman of the Bedchambei , Weston piesently 
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cairied the news to the King , and the Marquis, on letuniing to 
London, for the purpose of ceremoniously taking his leave of 
the King, had from his Majesty the first intimation of this 
slandei, accompanied by an assurance of his uttei disbelief of it 
Charles, with that cool magnanimity which his bitteiest enemies 
have never denied to his character, commanded Hamilton to lie 
that night in his bedchamber, and the affair concluded in the 
award of a sentence of perpetual imprisonment against Lord 
Ochiltree, and in that appeal to single combat by Reay and 
Ramsay which has been largely treated of in a late admirable 
disquisition on the obsolete law of duel 
On the sixteenth of July, 1631, Hamilton, lately decorated with 
the Older of the Garter, sailed, with about forty vessels, and six 
thousand men, and on the twenty-ninth reached the mouth 
of the Oder, where he received an older from Gustavus to 
march into Silesia The Impeiialists were panic struck on his 
ariival, and the Protestants in an equal measuie elated, foi the 
reputation of Scottish valour stood very high in Geimany, and 
lumoui had magnified his numbeis to twenty thousand, hut a 
little time restored to the spirits of each party then foimei tone 
he found himself in a countiy completely wasted hy wai, and 
fiightfully infected hy the plague, which earned off one-thud of 
his foice within a few days in the neighhourhood of Frankfoit , 
j-et, undaunted hy these calamities, he plunged with ardour and 
activity into the seivice that he had under taken, relieved Ciossen, 
and took Guhen, two considerable garrison towns on the Silesian 
frontiei, and maiched from thence into Lower Saxony, to lay an 
ineffectual siege to Magdehouigh His hrave Scots were now 
reduced to fifteen hundred, and, with the German and Swedish 
troops which had been joined to them, too weak to undertake 
any exploit of importance, leinforcements which had been 
piomised hy Gustavus were delayed fiom time to time, and in 
fact never ai lived, and he discoveied, to his infinite moitification, 
that the success of the Palatinate cause was legarded hy that 
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Piince with indificience, if not Avith avcision lie now attached 
his foice to the main aimy, and set out alone to <=0011 the King of 
Sweden, bywhom he was entei tamed foi many months with fan 
woids and expectations, till, weaiy and ashamed of the chaiactei 
of aineic volunteei, he letiuned to England, with the leninant 
of his little army, almost at the piccisc time that Gustavus fell at 
the battle of Lut/en 

Chailes leceived him with .ill the Kindness to nhich he h.id 
been accustomed, hut wc find him in no impoitant employment 
in the State till 1638, nheii he n.is .appointed Loid High 
Commissioner foi the afiaiis of the Scottish chinch, an office 
always of gicat weight, and at that period involved in peculiar 
difficulties It was the yeai which gave biith to the detestable 
covenant, and to the concomitant discoid on points of ecclesias- 
tical discipline which soon aftei blazed foith into open icbellion 
The Maiqius aiiivcd in Edinbuigh when the confusion w.as at its 
height, and left nothing undone tlmt wisdom, humanity, and 
patiiotism, could devise to restoie oidei, .and to satisfy sincetc 
sciuples of conscience At length, aftei six months passed in 
calm peisimsion, and ic.asonable concessions, on his pait, and in 
subtle intiigue, and stoidy obstinacj, on that of the covcnanteis, 
he pionounced the dissolution of the geneual asssembly, which, 
in nttei contempt of his authoiity, continued its sittings, and 
published its decices, abolished episcopacy, and assumed, 
without professing it, a complete independence m thcgovcinment 
of the Chuich Hamilton now issued a pioclamation dcclaiing 
those who continued to sit in the assembly tiaitois, and letuined 
to England, while the cov'enauteis thiew off the mask, and 
pioceeded to levy tioops, and Chailes, as is well Known, went in 
peison to Yoik in the spiing of 1639, at the head of .an aimy, to 
endeavoui to leduce them to obedience, 

TheMaiquis lemained fora few d.ays in London, to supei in- 
tend the embaikation of tioops, with which he landed on the fust 
of May in Leith Road Heic he received an insidious lettei 
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signed by the Eat Is of Rothes and Aigyll, and other noblemen of 
the co^cnant party, which, together with his answer, have fortii- 
nateh been preseived. The concluding words of the latter may 
furnish foi all such times and occasions, a salutary lesson to the 
senseless heid on uhose ctcdulitj faction alwaj^s builds its 
strength — “ Whereas jou desire me," says Hamilton, “ to be a 
means that youi supplications may ha\c free aecess to his 
Majesty’s eats, it is a woilc of no difiicultj", foi his hlajesty hath 
never stopt his cats to the supplications of any of his subjects 
when they have been piesentcd to him in tliat humble and fitting 
way whicb became dutiful subjects , noi did I ever refuse any all 
the time I was among 5011, or conceal any part of them fiom his 
Majestv , so that your allegation of not being heaid is grounded 
upon tlic same false foundations that jour other actions are, and 
selves onlj fot a means to delude the simple people, that by 
making them believe what jou have a mind to pocse^s them with 
thej maj become backers of jour uiivvai rnntable actions, which, 
as it IS geneially lamented bj all his Majesty' good subjects, so 
it IS more pailiciilarly bj me, who have had the honoui to be 
cmplojcd in this business with so bad success.” lie w.is now 
every houi as‘:ailed with insolent 01 hypocritical letters and 
mcssagc'5 from the chiefs of the covcnantcis, justifjung theii cause, 
and magnifjing the foice by which they thieatened to defend it, 
but alwajs concluding w’ltli ofleis of ticaty lie had lemained 
foi nearlj a month on boaul, impatiently expecting oidcis to 
maich against the lebcls, when he leceivcd a moitifj’ing com- 
mand from the King not to discnibaik without his Majestj^’s 
oideis Chailcs, confu<;cd, by jaiiing counsels, ill-piovuded of 
money to bcai the chaigcs even of the shoitest campaign , con- 
vinced by his own obsci vation of the bittci obstinacy and stiength 
of his opponents , and ulteily hopeless of succour fiom England , 
alieady icpcntcd of Ins cntcipiise Aftci a few days how'evei 
had passed, encouiagcd by some tiansient gioimd of hope, he 
icealled the piohibition “ All these things consideietl,” saj^s he, 
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m a Icttei of the 2d of June fiom his camp at Bciwiclc, “ it wcic 
a fehame I should he idle M'lieicfoic now I set jou loose, to do 
what mischief you can do to the lehcls for my scivice with those 
men you have, foi you cannot have one man fiom hence ” jet 
this lesolution was no soonci made than icvohcd foi on the 
fouith of the same month the Maiqiiis was commanded to make 
the bestairangeincntin liispowci foi mcic dcfeiuc, and to rcpaii 
without delay to the King-, on his amval at whose camp he found 
a treaty alicady commenced It was concluded on the eighteenth, 
and conceded to the Scots almost all that thej had leqiiircd, and 
much moie than they had expected. 

Hamilton’s conduct in the atfaiis of Scotland at this momen- 
tous peiiod faithful and loyal as it had been, incuircd much 
censuie While he abhoned theicbellion he scarcely disappro\ed 
of the piofcssed motives of its Icadeis, and incut red at once the 
haticd of the covenanters by his determined lesistancc to then 
violence, and of the lest of his countiyrnen for having at length 
advised Chailes to put chase a peace by the saciifice of the 
hieratchy Conscious of this unpopulaiitj, and of the ill cfTcct 
to be expected fiom it on his fiituie public set vices in Scotland, 
he steadily lesisted the King’s earnest inclination to continue 
him in the office of High Commissionci, which indeed bj the 
teims of the ticaty had now sunk ncaily into an einptj title, and 
contented himself wutli the chaiactci of a piivatc eounselloi, and 
his mastei’s unimpaiied favoui and confidence Chailes, howevci 
still committed his affaiis in that coiintij to liis cliaige, and 
shelved little disposition to conceal that dcteimination, having 
placed his biothei, William Hamilton, then also cieatcd Eail of 
Laneiick, (Lanaik) in the office of Sccictaiy of State tlieic Thus 
matteis stood wuth him when, in August 1G40, the Scottish aimy 
invaded England , w'oisted the King’s forces in the battle of 
Newbuin, and compelled Chailes m (he end of the following 
month to a ticaty at Ripon, foi which he named as one of his 
thiee commissioneis the Maiquis, wuth whom the enemy posi- 
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lively lefuscd to negociate Eveiy demand made by tbe cove- 
nanleis was soon after complied with, and it was by his advice 
that the King made these bittei concessions 
He now for a time declined m his master’s favoui The most 
industrious efibits had been made to prejudice Charles against 
him by insinuations, if not of diiect tieacheiy, at least of sacri- 
ficing the royal interest to his own Charles howevei, among 
whose many virtues a constancy in friendship was peculiaily 
conspicuous, was soon leconciled to him A most niemoiable 
letter fi om the unhappy monarch on that occasion, dispatched to 
him by his brother Laneiick, which, though it has long been in 
print, IS little known, highly deserves to be here recalled to 
obsei vation 

“ Hamilton, 

Though the tiust of this bearer needs not a 
credential Icttci, yet the civility of a friend cannot but under his 
hand, as veil as byword of mouth, express his kindness, and 
resentment of courtesies which of late have been such that you 
have given me just cause to give you better thanks than I will 
ofiei at in words. I shall not neglect the la?-y use of so tiusty a 
beaier by referring to him not only the estate of my affaiis here, 
but likewise in what way you will be of most use to me, yet I 
cannot but tell you I have set up my lest upon the justice of ray 
cause, being resolved that no extremity or misfortune shall make 
me yield , for I will eithei be a glorious King, or a patient 
martyr , and, as yet, not being the first, nor at this present appre- 
hending the other, I think it now no unfit time to express this 
my resolution unto you One thing more, which, but for the 
messenger, weie too much to trust to paper — the failing to one 
friend hath indeed gone very near me, wheiefoie I am resolved 
that no consideration whatsoever shall ever make me do the like. 
Upon this ground I am certain that God hath either so totally 
forgiven me that he will still bless this good cause in my hands, 
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01 that all iny punishment shall he in <his woild, whieh without 
pei'foiming: what I liave lesolvefl I cannot flatter myself will end 
here This accustomed ficedom will I am confident add chcei ful- 
ness to youv honest lesolutions, seeing, beside genciosity, to 
which I pretend a little, my conscience will mahe me stick to mj 
fi lends, assuiing you I have none if I am not 

Youi most assuied constant fiiend, 

CHARLFS R ” 

Oxford, 

2d Dcccmb 1642 


Within very few weeks after the date of this lettei the King’s 
affection foi him was declaied to the woild by a patent cieating 
him Duke of Hamilton, and this grace seems to have highly 
aggiavated the malice of Ins numerous enemies. He had remained 
in Scotland foi more than two yeais without any ostensible 
public charactei, combating oi soothing the fiiiy of paitics by 
promoting coalitions, sowingjealousies, threatening vengeance to 
some, and offeiing rewaids to otheis, while at home loyalists and 
rebels, episcopalians and covcnanteis, joined in cndeavouiing to 
luin him in the King’s opinion. Chailes, thus peipetually 
besieged, peihaps began to doubt his fidelity, and the Maiquis of 
Montrose, who had lately quitted thcpopulai paity of his countij, 
and attached himself to the lojal cause, and nhosc candour, veal, 
and courage, had lendeied him an univeisal favounte, nas his 
bitter foe The repiesentations of Monti ose at length tuincd the 
scale against him He had rcmonstiated with the King on the 
aspeisions which had been cast on his conduct, and was consoled 
by the following lettei, dated at Oxford, on the twenty-eighth of 
September, 1643 

“ Hamilton, 

Having much to say, and little time to uiite, 
I have commanded this tiusty beaiei to supply the shoitness of 
this letter, which, though it be chiefly to give tiust to ivhat he 
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shall say to \ou in iin name, \ct I cannol bul assmc yon by 
niy onn hand that no ill ofltccs ha\e had the powei to lessen 
inj confidence in \on, or nn cslinntion of \on, lot you shall 
find me 

Yoni most assiued, real, constant^ fiiend, 

Ciunnrs R 

Emboldened by Ihcse Kind expressions, and e\ciy day inoie 
cleaily informed of the aefuitj of his adveisaiics, he non 
delcrniincd to jnstify himself pci sonalh to the Kinc, and on the 
sKtccnlh of Decemhci armed at Oxford , but they had employed 
the short intcual so successfully that he was aiicsted, fogcthci 
Mith his biothci Lanerieh, on cnlerin" (he ton n. The mattcis 
chaiged against him, couched in eight article,' of gicat Icngtii, 
were delnercd to him, and if we arc to guc them ciedit the 
ulinlc of his long administration of the afiaii*- of .Siofland utis 
a continued tissue of dishiyally and selfishness, He ansueicfl 
them hou ever se^cially with great clearness and plausibility, and 
bc-souglit for a speedy tiial, but Ins accusers ic|»lied that till the 
public commotions should be quieted it would not be [lossible 
for them to piocuie the attcnd.uicc of their witncssc-s. IIis 
complaints of this injustice were disicgardcd. and he was sent, a 
close piisoncr, to Pcndennis Castle, in Cornw.dl, w'lth LanciicK, 
who soon aftci availed himself of a less iigoious confinement to 
malvc his escape , and the DuKc’s place of captivity w'as changed 
within a few’ months to St MicImcI’s Mount, m the same county, 
where he icmaincd till the lattci end of Apiil, lOdG, when he AV,is 
liberated by the sui tender of that foiticss to the icbcls. He is 
said now’ to lia\e deteunined to iclire fioin public affairs, but 
that the unhappy lesolution taken just at that time by Chailcs to 
thiow' liimself into tlic hands of the Scots diew Inm again info 
action He waited, at Ncw’castlc-upon-Tync, in the succeeding 
July, on the King, who not only icccivcd him w’lth kindness, 
but apologised to him foi ha\ing gnen the oidci fo\ his 
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impnsonment, saymg that “it was extoited fiom him much 
against his heait, and that he had stood out against all the 
impoitumties of the Dulte’s enemies till the veiy morning he 
came to Oxfoid, on which most of the whole Couit came about 
him, and said they would all deseit him if he yielded not to 
their desires” The nineteen bitter piopositions by which the 
' English Parliament, in concert with the Scottish commissioneis, 
sought to destroy the ecclesiastical establishment, and to strip 
the crown of most of its authoiity were now deliveied to the 
King, Hamilton piessed him with eainestness to accede to them, 
and, on his steady lefusal, asked and obtained leave to quit the 
little shadow of a Couit which still suiiounded him The Duke 
departed with a degiee of disgust which however did not prevent 
him fiom exeiting his vain endeavouis in the countiy against the 
fuiy of the rebellion by vaiious deviees on which he constantly 
couesponded with Chailes, whose friendship foi him seemed 
unalterable, and he was so engaged when that miserable Prince 
was sold by his countiy men to the English, and led into 
captivity 

Scotland now vainly employed to letiieve its disgiace the 
means which had they been lately exerted in defence of the King 
would have ledounded to its lasting honoui An aimy was 
laised for the puipose of lescuing Chailes, and leplacmg him on 
his thione, and the Duke of Hamilton was appointed Commander 
in Chief In spite of vehement opposition fiom the fanatic clergy, 
extensive levies weie made, and the tioops, ten thousand infantiy, 
and foui thousand horse, ill provided, ill accoutred, and without 
artilleiy, maiched into England in July, 1648 The lebel force 
in the north retieated befoie them, and, having on then waj'' into 
Lancashiie i educed Appleby Castle, they proceeded to Kendal, 
where they weie joined by the Scottish legiments which had for 
some time seived m Ireland, and had now left that countiy to 
attach themselves to the Royal cause Almost destitute of 
intelligence, they i cached Picston bcfoie they discoveied that 
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the tioops under Lambert, which they had expected to meet, 
had been lately joined by a force yet superioi, commanded by 
Cromwell, whose very name was now a host. The lebel army 
was so near that Hamilton had no choice but to engage, and the 
lesult of a short action left him no chance of avoiding ruin hut 
in a hasty retreat towaids Scotland He marched precipitately 
into Staffordshire, and reached Utoxeter, where the miseiy and 
confusion of the lemnant of his troops having been completed 
by a mutiny among them, he was on the point of sui rendering 
to the Governoi of StafFoid, and the militia of the county, when 
he was spared that ignominy by the appeal ance of Lambert, with 
whom, in the last week of August, 1648, he signed articles of 
capitulation, one of which expiessly piovided for the security of 
the lives of himself and those who weie captured with him He 
was now conducted to Ashby de la Zouch, in Lei eestei shire, 
where he remained a close prisonei in the Castle till the beginning 
of December, when he was removed to Windsor, where he had 
the melancholy giatification of seeing once moie his unfortunate 
Prince On the twenty-fiist of the month the King was led 
through that tmvn to the place of his approaching sacrifice, and 
Hamilton obtained leave to speak to him for a moment It was 
a pathetic moment The Duke knelt on the load as the royal 
victim passed, and, kissing his hand, exclaimed, " my dear 
mastei Charles embiaced him with tenderness, and said 
“ I have indeed been so to you ” They weie then hastily 
sepaiated 

During his confinement at Windsoi Cromwell repeatedly 
visited him, in the vain hope of tempting him to discovei the 
pel sons in England with whom he had conceited his late 
ill-fated enterprise,' and in their conveisations let fall some 
expiessions, which, together with the diabolical fury that marked 
the proceeding then carrying on against the King, left him no 
loom to hope either foi justice or mercy He resolved therefoie 
to attempt an escape, and, having planned the means with a Mr. 
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Cole, one of his faithful iclameis, and bnbed his kccpci, left his 
piison on the night of the meinoiablc tlmtieth of Januatv, and 
lode towaids London, where, thtough an alteration imprudently 
made by himself as to the appointed place of meeting with Cole, 
he fell into the hands of some lebel soldiers in Southwark, and 
was immediately eominitted to stiict custody On the si\th of 
the following month he was brought to *i trial befoie the same 
peisons who, under the assumed denomination of the high couit 
of justice, had a few days before decreed the muitlici of then 
King. It was extended to eleven dajs, in a hypociitical afTectation 
of solemn and candid enquiiy, of which there needs no bettei 
proof than the determination of Ins judges that the engagement 
in the tieaty at Utoxeter for the safety of his life had no fuithei 
meaning than that he should be piotected at the time fiorn the 
vengeance of the soldieiy At length on the sixth of Mai eh they 
pronbunced him guilty, and sentenced him to be beheaded, and 
on the ninth he sulFeied in New Palace Yard, with admiiable 
patience and heioisin, in company with the Eail of Holland, and 
the gallant Loid Capel His death was little legietted, for he had 
been the constant object of envy in the English Com t and State, 
and of doubt and jealousy m his own coiinti^ The true natuie 
of his public services was coirectly known only by the King and 
himself, and a discoveiy of it would piobablyhave exposed him 
to the bitteiest hatied Flatteiing, dividing, balancing, and 
betiaying, factions, it may perhaps be no injustice to his mcnioiy 
to considei him as an ovci zealous partizan,^!^ not iinfieqiicnfly 
sacrificed the exactness of honour and tiuth topeisonalafiection, 
and profound loyalty That such a charactei should have 
piovoked much obloquy might faiily be expected, but that a 
write! so wise, so well informed, and so candid, as Loi d Clai endon, 
should have so lepeatedly and seveicly arraigned it, without 
adducing a single fact of sinistei conduct whcieon to ground his 
multifaiious censuies, is altogethci astonishing 
The Duke maiiied Maiy, daughtei of William Fielding, fust 
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Eail of Denbigh, by whom he had three sons, Charles, James, 
and William, all of whom died children ; and three daughters, 
of whom Mary, the eldest, died also young The second, Anne, 
inheiited, under a special intail, the title of Duchess of Hamilton, 
on the death of her uncle, mentioned here as Earl of Lanerick, 
who was her father s immediate successor she married William 
Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, eldest son of William, Maiquis of 
Douglas, and obtained for him, soon after the restoration, the 
title of Duke of Hamilton. The youngest, Susannah, mairied 
John Kennedy, seventh Eail of Cassilis. 
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BLANCH SOMERSET, 

BARONESS ARUNDELL OE WARDOUR. 


The name of this lady stands foremost among the few examples 
of feminine heioisin lecoided m the dismal histoiy of the giand 
rebellion She was the sixth of tae seven daughters of Edward, 
fourth Eail of Woicestei of the Somersets, by Elizabeth, third 
and youngest daughtei of Fiancis Hastings, second Eail of 
Huntingdon of his family, and was mariied at an early age to 
Thomas, second Loid Ai undell of Wardoui This nobleman, the 
heir of a warlike and loyal sue, had fiom the commencement of 
the differences between the King and the Pailiament, though 
wholly unconnected with the , Court oi the Govcinment, mani- 
fested the firmest attachment to the roj'al cause When Chailes 
appeared in aims Loid Ai undell joined him with a regiment of 
horse, laised and equipped at his own expence, and was presently 
distinguished as much by his braveiy as his fidelity That such 
an opponent should become a peculiar ojbject of the vengeance of 
the lebels might be reasonably expected he foiesaw it, and 
when he quitted his nqble seat of Wardoiir Castle, m Wilts, foi 
the camp, exacted a piomise fiora his Lady that it should be de- 
fended against them to the last extiemity. 

On the second of rMay, ,1643, ,while this nobleman was at 
Oxford with the King, Sii , Edward Hungerford, who was much 
tiusted by the Pailiament in then military affairs in Wiltshiie, 
requiied admittance, w^th some soldieis, into the castle, to 
search, by older of that assembly, foi cavaliers and malignants, 
as the loyalists were called by the enemy His demand being 
disdainfully lefused, and the castle piesenting an appeaiance of 
stiength, which he did not expect, he called to his aid a body of 
troops in tlie neighbouihood, undei the command of Colonel 
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Stiode, which augmented his force to thii teen hundred men, and, 
having summoned it in foim to sui render, Avasansweiedhy Lady 
Arundell that “ she had a command from liei Lord to keep it, 
and would obey that command” The inmates of the castle were 
herself, then sixty years old , the wife of hei only son, Cecily, 
daughter of Sii Heniy Ciompton, of Biamhletye in Sussex, 
Knight of the Bath , the thiee young childien of that lady, two 
sons and a daughtei, and about fifty servants, of whom, say the 
accounts of that time, twenty-five weie fighting men 
On the following day Hungeiford hi ought up his cannon 
within musquet shot of the walls, and played on the castle 
without intermission foi six days and nights, spiinging two 
mines, of which the second, having been introduced into a vaulted 
passage which communicated with almost all the lower apait- 
ments, shook the building to its foundation In the mean time 
the little garrison defended itself with the most signal obstinacy 
and valour , the men incessantly on the alert, and the women sup- 
plying them with ammunition, loading then pieces, and extin- 
guishing the fiery missiles which the besiegers threw in abun- 
dance over the walls Worn howevei at length by continual 
watching and laboui to positive incapacity, and all hope of 
succoui failing, Lady Arundell demanded a parley, and offered 
tei ms of capitulation, but not till the veiy moment when the 
enemy had applied petards to a gate, the forcing of which they 
who were within knew must have opened a fiee passage into the 
castle Such an impression of then stiength and resources had 
been made on the besiegers that they readily accorded to the 
following favourable terms 

“ First, that the ladies, and all otheis in the castle, should 
have quarter 

“ Secondly, that the ladies and servants should carry away all 
their wearing apparel, and that six of the seiving-men, whom the 
ladies should nominate, should attend upon their persons where- 
soever the Parliament forces should dispose of them 
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" Thirdly, that all the fumituie and goods in the house should 
be safe from plunder, and to this purpose one of the six noUii- 
nated to attend the ladies was to stay in the castle, and to take 
an mventoiy of all in the house, of which the commanders weie 
to have one copy, and the ladies another” 

“ But,” adds the Mercurius Rusticus, in which I find these 
articles, “ being on these terms masters of the castle, and all 
within it, ’tis true they obsei ve the first article, and spare the 
lives of all the besieged, though they had slam in the defencfi at 
least sixty of the lebels, but for the othei two they observe them 
not in any part As soon as they enter the castle they first seize 
upon the several trunks and packs which they of the castle were 
making up, and left neither the ladies oi servants any wearing 
clothes but what was on their backs There was in the castle, 
amongst many very ricb ones, one extraordinary chimney piece, 
valued at two thousand pounds this they utterly deface, and 
beat down all the caived works thereof with then poll-axes 
There weie likewise rare pictures, the work of the most curious 
pencils that were known in these latter times of the world, and 
such that if Apelles himself, had he been now alive, needed not 
to blush to own for his These in a wild fuiy they bieak and 
tear in pieces, a loss that neither cost nor ait can repair With- 
out, they burn all the out-houses • they pull up the pales of two 
paiks, one of red deer, the othei of fallow what they did not 
kill they let loose to the world for the next taker In the parks 
they bum three tenements and two lodges They cut down 
all the trees about the house and grounds, these they sold for 
four-pence, six-pence, or twelve-pence apiece, that were worth 
three, four, or five pound a tree. They dig up the heads of 
twelve great ponds, some of five oi six acres apiece, and destroy 
all the fish they sell carp of two foot long foi two-pence and 
three-pence apiece They drive away and sell the horses, kine, 
and othei cattle , and, having left nothing either in the air or 
water, they dig under the eaith, the castle being served with 
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.Watei biought two imics b> a conduit of lead, and cut up the 
pipe and sold it, as these men’s u ives in North Wiltshire do bone 
lace, at si\-pence a yard. They that have the unhappy occasion 
to sum up these losses value them at no less than an liundrcd 
thousand pounds ” 

Noi was then breach of the treaty confined ^to this plunder 
and devastation They led the ladies and children priconcis to 
Shaftesbury, and having kept them for some time confined there, 
proposed to send them to Bath, at that tune afilictcd ^\lth the 
plague. Lady Arundcll, whose health uas sinlung under the 
fatigue and anxiety that she had siifleicd, and uho nas then con- 
fined to hei bed, and, athci instance, her daughtcr-in-law, heroic- 
ally declaied that they ivould not submit to be rcmo\cd thither 
unless by actual foicc, and the rebels feat mg to rcndei them- 
selves unpopular by so odious a step m a country whcic tlic 
objects of then persecution were exceedingly belo^ed, iclin- 
quished the design In mere malice howc\ or, for to no other 
motive can it be assigned, they wicstcd the two sons of Mrs 
Arundcll, the one nine the other seven jcars old, fiom their 
mother and giandmothei, and sent them undci a guaid to 
Dorchester 

Whethei any of the noble suflTcrers weic cnlaigcd befoic the 
impending calamitous iridowhood of Lad} Aiimdcll we arc not 
informed On the fifth of the following July, her Loul fighting 
gallantly at the head of his icgimcnt in the battle of Lansdown, 
received a brace of pistol bullets, in the thigh, and died of those 
wounds at lOxfoid Lady Aiundcll siiiviicd till lb 19, on the 
the twenty-eighth of Octobei in which ycai she died at m- 
chester, and was buried,, ivith hei husband, at Tisbuiy, m Wilts 
Then childien weie Hcniy, who succeeded to the title and 
estates , and thiec daughters ..Catharine, info of Fiancis Coin- 
WUllis , Anne, maiiied to Rogev >Vaughan , and Claia, to Hum- 
phi ey Weld, of Lulwoith Castle, m Dorsetshiic 

It IS piopei to obscive that the plate which accompanies these 
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notices has been executed fiom a picture couipaiatively of recent 
date, and this deviation, solitary as it is, fiom a lule laid down 
of excluding- all but originals, however high then authoiity, 
demands explanation The only poitiait extant of this lady was 
long preserved at Waidour Castle with the greatest caie, yet had 
suffeied such paitial decay fiom the silent operation of time that 
the whole, except the head, which foitunately remained in a 
pel feet state, was destroyed oi nearly obliterated At a subsequent 
period, all the damaged parts of the picture were cut away , and 
Angelica Kauffman, at the instance of the noble pi opiietoi, copied 
the head, adding to it, with exquisite taste, a figure and diapery 
It IS a fortunate circumstance that this admirable copy was 
executed, foi it has preseived to the world the only likeness of a 
heioine, ivho is so eminently distinguished in the dark annals of 
the lebellion, the small remnant of the oiiginal picture being 
subsequently consumed in the fiie which had nearly proved fatal 
to the splendid edifice of Waidour 
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1 HIS Nobleman appears to have been incomparably the most 
accomplished English courtier of his time^ foi he joined to the 
highest politenessj and general good bi ceding, the most profound 
skill in eveiy bianch of the minor sort of policy so peculiaily 
adapted to that character He evidently possessed talents, natu- 
lal and acquired, woithy of fai moie exalted application, but 
ambition seems to have been a sti anger to his mind, and vanity 
his luling passion, in seeking the giatification of which he fie- 
quently hesitated not to employ means little less than soidid. 
Under a veil of univeisal complaisance and condescension he 
concealed the purest selfishness, and affected the utmost devo- 
tion to the duties of the seveial employments fiom time to time 
intiusted to him, without the slightest feeling of public pimciple, 
01 of giatitude to the powei fioin which he had deiived them, 
and the rest of the distinctions and dignities with which he was 
loaded He had in short all the qualities that most readily attiact 
regard, with very few of those which aie usually found to retain 
it, and, with a fate not uncommon to men of his chaiacter, tei- 
minated a life of undeseived good fortune in calamity equally 
rmmerited 

He was the second son of Robert Lord Rich, fii st Eail of Wai- 
wick of his family, by his first Countess, Penelope, daughter of 
Walter Devereux, Eail of Essex, an unhappy woman, of whom 
some remaikable paiticulars may be found in a lately pieceding 
memoii of Cliailes Blount, Earl of Devonshire To a cadet of an 
impoveiished noble family, with the recommendations already 
stated, to which weie added all the piofits of a complete education, 
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and the advantage of peifect beauty of foim and visage, the 
Com t of James the fii St seemed to offei the strongest giound of 
hope He appealed there accoidingly at a very eaily age, and 
immediately attracted the favouiable notice of the King, and 
■was one of the many Knights of the Bath appointed to grace the 
cieation of Heniy Piince of Wales Too young however then 
foi public employment, he travelled foi ayeai oi two in Fiance 
and Italy, and afterwaids complied with the fashion of the time 
by seiving foi more than one campaign as a volunteer in the Low 
Country wai On his letuin, in 1617, he was appointed Captain 
of the King’s Guaid He now applied himself with the utmost 
sedulity to the making of his fortune , cultivated a stiict intimacy 

with Hay, Eail of Cai lisle, yet m high favom, whose libeiality 

« 

was pioveibially piofuse, and couited the omnipotent Bucking- 
ham with the most submissive lespect “ He took all the ways he 
could,” says Loid Clarendon, "to endeai himself to the Duke, and 
to his confidence, and wisely declined the receiving any grace oi 
favom but as his donation above all, avoided the suspicion that 
the King had any kindness foi him upon any account but of the 
Duke, whose cieature he desired to be esteemed, though the 
Eail of Cai lisle’s fiiend , and he piospeied so well in that pietence 
that the King scaicely made moie haste to advance the Duke 
than the Duke did to promote the othei ” 

And fiist, to use again the woids of the same noble authoi, 
Buckingham “ piefeired him to a wife” This lady was Isabel, 
daughter and hen of Sii Waltei Cope, a pai t of whose ample inhe- 
ritance was the manoi of Kensington, in Middlesex, which, on the 
eighth of Maich, 1622, on being advanced to a Barony, he took as 
his title In the succeeding yeai he followed Piince Chailes and 
the Duke to Madiid, and, soon aftei his return with them from 
that abortive expedition, was dispatched to the Comt of 
France as a sort of Ambassadoi incognito, if the phiase may be 
allowed, to asceitam the inclinations of Maiy de Medicis, and 
hei daughtei, the fan Henrietta Maria, on the question of the 
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project for the maiiiage of Chailes to that young Piincess Of his 
leception and tiansactions theie in that chaiactei many cunous 
particulars remain in a broken senes of his original letteis pre- 
served in the Haileian collection, some of which, without apolo- 
gizing foi then length, I will take leave to insei t in this memoii It 
appears that the proposal was leceived with neaily unqualified 
encouiagement In a letter to Buckingham, of the twenty-sixth 
of Febiuary, 1623, O S almost immediately after his ai rival at 
Pans, he says “the Queen Mothei told me she had not lost those 
inclinations that she hath heretofoie expiessed, to desire her 
daughtei may be given to the Pnnce, (with many words of value 
unto the King, and peison of the Prince) and more than this she 
could not she thought well say, it being more natuial for the 
woman to be demanded and sought.” Ten days aftei, we have the 
following lettei to the Prince — 

“ Maye it pleas your Highnesse, 

I can but make you continuall repetisions of the 
value you have heir to bee (as justlye wee know you) the most 
compleat yonge Prince and person of the woild. This reputation 
hath begotten in the sweet Piincesse, Madame, so infinit an affec- 
tion unto youi fame as shee could not containe herself from a pas- 
sionat desiiing to see youi picture, the shadow of that person so 
honei’d, and knew me not by what means to compas it, it beeing 
woien about my necke , for, though others, as the Queens and 
Piinseses, wold open it and considei it, the which ever brought 
foith admiiasion fiom them, yet durst not the pooie yonge lady 
looke any otherwise on it then afarre off, whose hart was nearer 
it then any of the others that did most gaze upon it But at the 
last, lathei than want that sight the which she was so impasient 
of, shee desiied the gentlewoman of the house where I am lodged, 
that had bene her servant, to boriow of mee the pictuie in all the 
seciesye that maye bee, and to bringe it unto hei ; saying shee 
could not want that cuiiositie, as well as others, towards a 
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pel son of his infinit leputasion As soon as shee saw the paitye 
that hi ought it she letiied into hei cabinette, callinge only her 
into It, wheie shee opned the pictuie in such haste as showed a 
tiue picture of hei passion, blushmge in the instant at her own 
guiltmesse She kept it an hower in hei hands, and when shee 
returned it, she gave with it many praises of your peison S' , 
this IS a businesse so fitte foi jmiii secresy as I know it shall nevei 
go farfchei then unto the Kmge, your father, my LoidDuke, and 
my Loid of Carlyle’s knowledge A tendernesse in this is hono- 
lable , for I wold rather dye a thousand tymes then it should bee 
published, since I am by this yong lad ye tiusted, that is foi 
bewtye and goodnesse an angelle 

I have leseved from my Lord of Buckingham an advertisment 
that 3<oui Highnesse’ opinion is to tieat of the geneiall leage first 
that will prepaie the othei S' , whatsoever shall be propounded 
will have a noble exceptasion , though this, give me leave to tell 
you, when you aie free, as by the next nues wee shall know you 
to bee, they will expect that upon these declaiasions they have 
heie already made towaids that paiticulaiitie of the alianc, that 
youi Highnesse will goe the leadiei and nearei waye to unight 
and fasten by that notte the affection of this kingdome. S' , foi 
the geneiall, they all hear speakejust thatlangwage that I should 
and doe unto them of the powei and usuipasion of the Spauiaids , 
of the aproches they make to this kingdome , the danger of the 
Lowcuntries , and the direct conquest of Germanye and the Val- 
teline , by which we have cause to joyne in the oposision of the 
ambisions and mightiness of this Kinge, the which they all heai 
say cannot bee so sei tainlye done as by an aliance with us This 
they speake perpetuallye, and uige it unto my consideiasion S' , 
unlesse we pioceed veiy roundly, though they be never so well 
affected, wee may have inteirupsions by the aits of Spaine,,that 
make offers infinit to the advantage of this State at this tyme , 
but they harken to none of them untill they see oui intensions 
towaids them, the which if they finde to be leall, indeed they will 
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give us biave satisfaction But, S'" youi fathei’s and youi will, 
not my opinion, must be folowed, and what coraandements youi 
Highnesse shall geve mee shall he most stiictlje obeyed by the 
most devoted of 

Pans, this 9*'^ of March Your Highnesse’s most dutifull 

1623 and humblest sei van ts. 

For his Highnesse H Kensington ” 

The tieaty proceeded prospeiously, and Kensington was now 
publicly joined to the Eail of Cailisle, the lesident mmistei 
whom in the ensuing lettei to Buckingham he calls his colleague, 
in the embassy The mannei in which he mentions that noble- 
man’s desire foi the vacant Gaitei, which he obtained, tends to 
piove the correctness of Loid Claiendon’s lepoit of the different 
deraeanoui which he had the ingenuity to use towards those two 
great men, without offending either 

“ My most deaie and noble Lord, 

Besides that joinct letter to youi Lo” from my collegue 
and myself, I thinck fitt to adde this par ticular accompt of what 
passed yesterday at Ruel betwixte Queen mother and me, 
whithei going to give her double thancks, as for the libertie she 
had given me of accesse at all tymes to Madame, to enterteyne 
her henseforth with a more free & amorous kinde of language 
from the Prince, so for having so readily condiscended to an 
humble suite of myne in the behalfe of my Lo of Garble 
for a favorable letter foi him to yo*^ Lo** , she was pleased to 
oblige me fuithei in telling me she did it meeily for my sake I 
redoubled my thanckes, and added that I knew your Lo" would 
esteeme it one of the greatest happinesses that could befall yow 
to have any occasion offred wherby yow might witnesse how 
much yow adored her Ma*‘“ roj-all vertues, & how infinitely yow 
were her servant, leady to receyve lawe from hei, whensoever by 
the least syllable of her blessed bps oi pen she should please to 
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impose it And this I did, as, on tlic one side to gratifyc m\ 
collegiie, wlio would be infinitly sensible of j' disgiacc he appie- 
hends in the inisse of the iibbaii, being thus bi ought upon the 
stage foi it, as also to healp to incsnagc that yo'- grjicious favour 
wh''‘ Mons’’ dc Fiatt’s lettci to niy Loid leprcsents unto liiin, by 
giving yow nieancs vvithall to oblige this sweet and blessed 
Queen, who hath yo' Lo'' in a vciy high aecompt, and would be 
glad to finde occasions how to witnesse it The luention of my 
Loid of Caililc upon this occasion icficshcd hci icnicmbi.incc of 
the late falling out betw i\t the Caidinall and him , and, though 
she was fully infoiincd ofy' paiticulaia by the Cat d' himself, yet 
she w'ould nccdshaveaiclasionfioni me, who, in a ineiry kindc of 
fashion, obeyed hoi command, and salved cvciy thing the best I 
could She w ould needs know iny opinion of the Cardinall, w ho 
so magnified to hci his wisdomc, his coiagc, his cuitesic. Ins fide- 
lity to hei SCI vice, his afection to our buisincssc, as pleased hci 
not a little, ncithci did my hcait and iny tongue diflci, foi I 
esteeme him such 

This discouisc she left to fall uppon a bettci subject, the 
Prince, conccininge wdiose voyage into Spainc, the consul c of 
Italic she said urns that two Kings had thoim comnilttcd two 
gieat euouis, the one in adventuiing so piccious a pledge to so 
hazaidous an cntcipiise, the othei in so badly usingc so brave a 
guest ‘The fiist, INIadame,’ answ’cicd I,‘mayc be excused from 
y' ende, the comon good of all chiystendoine , which then, 
standing upon despeiat teims, had needc of a despeiat remedy 
The second had need of a bcttci advocate then I, to putt any 
coloi of defence upon it, but his Ilighncs had obseivcd as gieat 
a wealtnes & folly as that in that, aftei they liad used him so ill, 
they wold suflfei him to depait, w"' was one of y' first speaches he 
uttred aftei he was enticd into his ship ‘But did he say so?’ 
sayd the Queen ‘ yes, INIadarne, I will assui e you,’ quoth I, ‘ fi oin 
y wutnesse of my owne caies ’ She smiled, and leplied, ‘ indeed 
I heard he was used ill ’ ‘So he was,’ answ'cied I , ‘ not in his 
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enteitaynm‘, for that was as splendid as that countiy could 
alFoid it, but in their frivolous delayes, and in the unreasonable 
conditions w'*" they piopounded & pressed, upon the advantage 
they had of his princely peison , and yett/ smilingly added I, 
' yow hei e, Madame, use him fen e worse ‘ and how so,’ pi esently 
demaunded she ‘ In that you presse,’ quoth I, ^ upon that most 
worthy & noble Prince, who hath, with so much affection to yo*" 
Ma*"® service, so much passion to Madame, sought this alliance, 
the same, nay more unreasonable conditions then the othei , and 
what they tiaced out for the bieaking of the match yow follow, 
pretending to conclude it , very unreasonably, in this conjuncture 
of tyme especially, when the jealousies that such great changes in 
state are apt to begett aie cunningly fomented by the Spanish 
Embass'" in England, who vaunts it forth that theie is not so 
gieat a change in la Vieuville’s particular person as theie is in the 
geneiall affections w"' did but follow before y® stieame of his 
gieatnes & credit, thus casting in y® King’s mynde the seed of 
doubts, wherunto y® Conde d’Olivaiez in Spaine has been willing 
to contiibute,bythisbiavingspeechto oui royallmastei’sEmbass*^ 
— that if the Pope ever granted a dispensation foi the match 
with Fiance, the King of Spaine wold maich with an army to 
Rome, & sack it 'Vrayement nous Ten empescheions bien,’ 
promptly answeied she, ® cai nous luy taglierons assez de besoigne 
ailleurs mais qu’ est ce qui vous presse le plus ?’ I lepiesented to 
her the unfitnesse of y® seventh article, even qualified by that 
interpretation that it is , and the impossibility of y® last, wh®!! 
lequyies and piesciibes an oath , desired that the honoi of the 
Prince, with whom she pietended a will to match her daughtei, 
might be deerer to hei then to be balanced w*'" that w®'' coulde 
adde nothing to then assuiance, humbly besought hei to employ 
her credit with the K hei sonne , her authoiity to y® mimsteis , 
for a leformation, of these two articles specially, & a friendly & 
speedy dispatch of all and, if we must come to that extieamitie 
that moie could not be altied then aliedy was, yet at least she 
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would piocuie the allowance of this piotestation hy y' King o^ 
inastei when he should sweat them — that he intended no fuithei 
to oblige himself by that oath then might well stand with 
y® suerty, peace, tianquilhty, and conveniency of his State This 
she thought leasonahle, & piomised to speake with y' King & 
Caid about It ‘and, if yow speake as yow can,’ leplied I, ‘ I 
know it wilbe done , though when all this is done, I knowe 
not whethei the King, my mastei, will condiscend so fane gon 
01 not’ 

Heeie I entieated I might weaiie hei Ma“' no faither, but 
take the libeity she had pleased to give me to inteiteyne Madame 
with such com~andements as y' Piince had charged meivith to her. 
She would needs know what I would say ‘Nay then,’ smilingly 
quoth I, ‘ your Majestie will impose upon me the like lawe that 
they in Spaine did upon his Highnes’ ‘But the case is now 
different,’ sayd she, ‘foi theie the Piince was in person* heei is 
but his deputy ’ ‘ But a deputy,’ answei ed I, ‘ that i epresents his 
peison ’ ‘ Mais pout tout cela’, dit elle, ‘ qu’est ce que vous dii ez^’ 
‘ Rien,’ dis-je, ‘qui ne soit digne des oieilles d’une si veitueuse 
Pi mcesse ’ ‘ Mais qu’est ce ?’ i cdoubled she ‘ Wliy then, Madame,’ 
quoth J, ‘if you wdl needs knowe, it shalbe much to this effect 
— thatyC Ma"' having given me the libeitie of some fieei lan- 
guage than heeitofoie, I obey the Piince his com~aundment in 
piesenting to hei his semce, not by way of compliment any 
longer, but out of passion & affection, w'** both hei outwaid and 
inward beauties (the veitues of hei mynd) so kindled in him as 
he was resolved to contiibute the utteimost he could to y' alli- 
ance in question , and wold thincke it the gieatest happines in 
the woild if the successe thei eof might mmistei occasion of expi ess- 
ing in a better & more effectuall mannei his devotion to her sei- 
vice. With some little othei such like amorous language ’ ‘ Allez, 
allez , il n’y a point de dangei en tout cela,’ smilingly answei ed 
she , ‘ je me fie en vous , je me fie en vous ’ Neithei did I abuse 
hei tiust, foi I vaiyed not much fiom it in delyveiing it to 
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Madame, save that I amplified it to hei a little more, who 
drunk it downe with joy, and, with a lowe curtesie, acknow- 
ledged it to the Piince, adding that she was extiearaly obliged 
to his Highnesj & wold, thincke herself happie in the occasion 
that should be piesented of meiitmg the place she had in his 
good giaces 

Aftei that, I turned my speech to the ould ladies that attended, 
and told them that sith y® Queen was pleased to give me this 
liberty, it would be hensforth fitt foi them to speake a suitable 
language , lett them know that his Highnes had her pictuie, w®'‘ 
he kept in his cabinet, & fedd his eyes many tymes with y® sight 
and contemplation of it, sitli he could not have y® happines to 
behold hei peison, all whiche, & other such like speeches she, 
standing by, quicklye tooke up, without letting any one fall to 
y® grownd But I feare yo® Lo" will thincke I gather togethei 
too much, to enlarge my letter thus fane , but it is that by these 
circumstances yo® Lo” may make a perfectei judgement of the 
issue of o® negotiation, w®** I doubt not but will succeed to his 
Ma“®’*, his Highnes’, & yo® Lo”'* contentment, and so yeild mattei 
of tiiumph to yow, and infinite j’oy to me, your Lo’” most humble, 
most obliged, & most obedient seivant. 

Pans, H Kensington” 

Aug 31, 1624, st” n” 

On the twenty-foui th of Septembei following Buckingham 
prevailed on the King to cieate him Earl of Holland , and heie, 
as a lemaikable specimen of the giossbut mdiiect flatteiy which 
he could descend to use towaids that generous andnnpiudent 
nnnion, let me insert one moie of his epistles, wiitten to James, 
exactly a foitmght before the death of that Piince — 

“ S®, the mails of this Blamvilie is so gieat unto your woi- 
thye seivant, my Loid Duke, as hee hath writen a privat lettei 
unto the Kinge, the which I saw by the favour of a frend, that he 
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IS an a condission of danger to bee luined by the fui 7 e and 
power of the Pailament, and, to confeim him in that opinion, 
hath sent all the passages amongst them that conscin my Lord 
Duke, adding to that, of great tiansactions against him at the 
Counsell Table, and naming som loids , the which makes mee see 
he hath intelligence with all those that hee belecves may con- 
tribut any thinge towai ds the miseheving of him but those that 
knowes the magnanimitie and nobleness of your Majestie’s hart 
knowes that so nohle a vessell of honor and service as hee is 
shall nevei be in danger, foi all the stormes that can thietenhim, 
when it IS in youi Ma’ hands not only to calm all theis tempests, 
but to make the sunnebeams of your favor to shine more cleeiely 
upon his deservings then ever, the which upon this occasion your 
courage and vertue will no doubt doe, to the mcoragement of all 
deserving and excellent seivants, and to his honor and comfoit 
that IS the most worthye that ever Pimce had, and so affectionat 
that the woild hath no gieatei admiiasions then the foi tunes 
that the mastei and servant hath runne together, and sertamly 
our good God will evei preseive that affection that in so many 
accidents, and, one may say, afflictions, hath preserved your pei- 
son S'", this bouldnes that I take pioseeds not fiom the least 
doubt these foolish lumois give me of changes, but out of a pas- 
sionat meditasion of those axcidents that youi couiage and 
foi tune hath earned you thoiough, blessing God foi your piospe- 
iitie, the which will be by Ins giace most gloiious and lasting, 
accoidinge unto the piayers of your Majestie’s most humble and 
most obedient subject and servant. 

Pans, Mai eh, 1625 IIollande ” 

The accession of Charles, as it inci cased the influence of Bucking- 
ham, brought flesh honouis and giaces to the new Eail He was 
appointed Groom of the Stole , on the thirteenth of December, in 
the first year of that Piince, was installed a Knight of the Gartei, 
and joined to the Duke in an embassy to the United Pi evinces , 
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and in 1627 had the command of the aimy of leserve on that 
nobleman’s expedition to the Isle of Rhee The muither of his 
great pation occuired in the following year, but he had secured 
a new fiiend in the young Queen, whom he had chaimed duung 
his stay in France by the elegance and sweetness of his manners 
and conversation The death of Buckingham had left him at 
liberty to cultivate her favour without reserve, and, to please her, 
he now embarked, apparently for the first time, in political 
warfare, and distinguished himself by his bitterness against all 
those whom she disliked, particularly the Lord Treasurer Weston 
He seems to have somewhat given way at this period to an incli- 
nation for office in the State, but he obtained none In 1629 
he was appointed Governor of Harwich, and Landguaid Fort, 
in the succeeding year, Constable of Windsor Castle, and Ranger 
of all it’s parks, and in 1632, Chief Justice in Eyre, south of 
Trent, an office in which he rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to all owners of estates in the vicinity of any of the 
1 oyal forests 

In this state he remained, caressing and caressed, flattering 
and flattered, and with all the marks of a favourite but those 
inflicted by the malice with which that character is commonly 
pursued, till the breaking out of the war with Scotland in 1638, 
when the King named him to command the Horse of the army 
then marched into that country Here he distinguished himself 
in the very outset of the contest, if it may be so called, only by a 
disgraceful leti eat from an inferior force, which the enemy had 
collected at Dunce, on the bolder, and by a quarrel with the 
amiable Earl of Newcastle, and a refusal to meet that nobleman 
in single combat Of the shameful and unfortunate pacification 
with the Scots which followed it is needless to say more than that 
it served but to increase their insolence, and it became necessary 
to raise a new army against them in the following yeai Holland’s 
commission however was not lenewed , and now, whether on that 
ground, 01 from an enmity amounting to hatred towards the Earl 
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of Stiaffoid, or through the persuasion of his eldei biothei, the 
Earl of Waiwiek, who was among the fust secedeis fiom lov.ilty 
in that unhappy time, oi fiom all tliesc motives togethci, he 
heeame suddenly aluhewaim courtici and ahus} politieian He 
engaged m eoriespondence with the pm itanical Scottish leaders , 
affected to sympathwe with then tendei consciences , and urged 
in Council a compliance with all then demands Chailes, whose 
foible it w'^as to chciish ov'Cimuch his caily fiicndships, beheld 
this change with icgict, but without suspicion lie even ap- 
pointed Holland one of liis Commissionets to ticat u ith the Scots 
at Ripon in the summci of 1(540, and aftcrwaids Geneial in 
nhief of the forces lately laised, foi the purpose of his supei intend- 
ing the disbanding of both atmies but the Queen, with the 
common fianhness of feminine resentment, openly withdicw fiom 
him all favoui, and even couitcsy, and thus he stood at that fatal 
epoch, the meeting of the Long Pailiamcnt 

On the King’s aiiival at Yoik, on his way to Scotland, m the 
following autumn, Holland lequcsted of him foi one of his fiicnds 
a giant of the title of a Baion, and the refusal of that boon seems 
to have been the signal foi his open abandonment of his bounti- 
ful mastei He now addicssed a Icttei to the Pailiament, filled 
with mysteiious and indistinct hints of an alledged plan by the 
King to gam ovei the soldieiy implicitly to his interests, and it 
was received with the highest appiobation The disbanding, in 
consonance wnth the late tieatj, of the tno ainiics immediately 
followed, and, towaids the end of September, he leturned to his 
mansion at Kensington, still known by the name of Holland 
House, which became fiom that lioui a chief lesort of the factions 
and seditions of his own lank, to whom he treacherously disclosed 
the most confidential communications which he had fiom time to 
time received from the King and Queen His disaffection aiose 
soon aftei to such a height as to betiay him into acts of petsonal 
disiespect and insolence When the King, in Januai}’-, 1642, re- 
moved with his family to Hampton Couit, to avoid the populai 
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celebration in London of the triumph of the five impeached 
members of the Commons, the Earl not only bluntly refused his 
aceustomed duty of attendance, m his office of Groom of the 
Stole, but persuaded the Eail of Essex, who was Lord Chamber- 
lain, to follow his example , and when the King, presently after, 
neeessarily dismissed them, both Houses of Paihament agreed in 
a vote that whosoever might accept of eithei of those ofiices 
should be reputed an enemy to his countiy.” He now become a 
regular manager, on the pait of those assemblies, of their intei- 
course with the King, to whom on the fifteenth of July, 1642, not 
without arguing on the subjeets of it, he piesented that insolent 
petition which was in effect a declaration of war 

And at this period the war in fact did commence, and befoie 
the end of the first year of the long and aweful contest which suc- 
ceeded, Holland became weary of his new associates and occupa- 
tions, and having, through the means of Loid Jeimyn, established 
an indiiect coirespondencc with the Queen, and recovered some 
share of her former good graces, suddenly presented himself in 
the King’s gairison at Wallingford, and sent his offers of service 
to his Majesty, then at Oxford They wei e received howevei with 
more gravity The King refeiied to the Privy Council the 
question whefher he should be admitted, wheie it met with much 
opposition, but was at length determined in the affiimative He 
came accordingly, but with no apparent consciousness of having 
offended, resumed with infinite ease all the airs of a com tier, 
became disgusted by encountering some degree of reseive, and 
at length moi tally offended because he was not reinstated m 
his office of Gloom of the Stole, and, after a very shoit stay at 
Oxford, took the advantage of a dark night, and, riding into 
the rebel quarters, again joined the Parliament. His reception 
however was not perfectly cordial He was for a shoit time 
imprisoned, and during his confinement, attempted to make 
his peace by writing and publishing a declaration of his patri- 
otic motives to the singulai steps which he had lately taken, 
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seasoned with repoits of the King and Ins Council equally false 
and injuuous 

He had now howevei lost all credit with the icbels, and was 
foiced into letiiement He remained, unnoticed and foi gotten, 
impatiently beholding from afar the gradual rum of both the 
parties which he had alternately sei vcd and betrayed. One more 
opportunity to vacillate at length picsentcd itself, and it was the 
last In the spimg of 1G48, when the despairof the piesbyteiians, 
as well as of the royalists, suggested to them too late so many 
wild insuirections foi the rescue of the Kingfiom the basebands 
into which he had fallen, Holland engaged the young Duke of 
Buckingham, and a few others of high rank, in a plan foi a rising 
in Suriey. He leceived from the Prince of Wales a commission 
of General, and the Queen, who was at Pans, piomised supplies 
of money Few endeavouis were used to conceal tlie design, and, 
though the fiuition of it had been long expected, it was prema- 
tuiely executed TheEail appeared in arms at Kingston onThames, 
at the head of a small force, expecting to be joined by thousands, 
and on the following day, the seventh of July, was surrounded by 
a supeiior body of the lebel Horse and Foot, fiom which contii- 
ving to escape, with about an bundled cavaliy, he fled, without 
resting, till he reached St Neots, in Huntingdonshire, where he 
was seized, and confined in Waiwick Castle, and aftei wards m 
the Towel of London Aftei an impiisonment of eight months, 
he was declaied guilty of high tieason by that detestable body 
which had named itself “ the high coui t of justice,” and his sen- 
tence leferied to the House of Commons, whcie he was doomed 
to die by the casting vote of the Speaker, and, on the ninth of 
Maich, 1649, was beheaded m Palace Yaid 

This unwoithy nobleman, whose Lady has been already men- 
tioned, left issue by her foui sons, and five daughters Robert, 
who succeeded to his titles, and afterwai ds to those of his uncle, 
the Eail of Waiwick, Charles, Heniy, and Cope His daugh- 
teis weie Frances, mariied to William, fifth Loid Paget, Isabel, 
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to Sir Janies Thynne, of Longleate, in Wilts , Susanna, to James 
Howard, thud Eail of Suffolk of his family, Mary, to Sir John 
Campbell, aftei wards created Earl of Bieadalbm in Scotland, 
and Diana, who died unmaiiied The titles of Earl of Wai wick 
and Holland became extinct m this family by the death, in 1759, 
of Edward Rich, eighth Eail of Warwick, and fifth Eail of 
Holland, without male issue. 
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This nobleman was one of the many exalted peisons Whom a 
film and honest attachment to the established government of then 
country had dianm fiom a splendid pnvacy to seive Chailes the 
fiist in the field He appears to have taken no concern in the 
political affairs of the time, nor to have possessed more than an 
ordinary shaie of the royal confidence or affection The earlier 
part of his life had passed little distinguished from those of others 
of his eminent rank, and the lattei affords few cn cumstances of 
rare occmience in the history of a military leadei, a chaiactei m 
which perfect fidelity to tlie cause which he serves, and untar- 
nished honoui m his conduct m that, aud in all others, aie neces- 
sanly supposed 

He was the eldest son of George, sixth Eai 1 of Huntly, whom 
James the sixth laised to tlie* dignity of Marquis in 1599, by 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of Esme Stuart, Duke of Lenox In 
his youth, but after his marriage, he had entered into the service 
of Louis the thirteenth of Fiance, m whose aimy he commanded, 
in 1624, a company, which I find designated the Scottish gens 
d’aimes, and which seems to have been in great measure formed 
by himself, since we are told that he carried ivith him from his 
own country " a pai ty of gallant young gentlemen, well appointed ” 
He remained long in France, and, during his stay there, was 
created Viscount of Aboyne, mth lemamdei, after his death, or 
succession to his father’s titles, to his second son, noi did he 
return to Scotland till the autumn of 1636, shortly after the death 
of his father The unhappy contest on ecclesiastical questions 
which soon aftei produced the Scottish covenant and lebellion 
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had then iisen to a loiinidablc height, and the hlaiquis, on hi^ 
ariival, instantly laiigcd himself with the defcndeis of the e‘-ta- 
bhshed chinch At length, in the beginning of the jc.ii 1G30, the 
covenanteis appealed in aims, imdei the command of Daiid 
Lesley, ivhom they had elected then Gencial, and Ilunth flcii to 
Abeideen, and placed him‘;clf at the head of the citii'cns ""ho 
weic alieady in aiia\ to oppose them The gieat and e\eellent 
Eail of Monti osc, who in the beginning of the tionbles had 
attaehed himself to the malcontent piUti, was now dispatched liv 
Lesley to laisc tioops in that pait ol the eoimtiv, timl to attack 
the Maiquis, wdio, on the appeaianceot Montiose's snpenoi foiec, 
pioposed to suiiendci the town, nndei ai tides of eapitukition 
which w'cic accepted These, howciei, from motnes now’ 
unknown, he leiokcd the ne\t day , smiendcicd at disciction, 
and w’as led to Edmbmgh, togcthei with his hen, the Loid 
Goidon, and nnpiisoncdm the castle, having suffeicd the inoiti- 
fication befoie his dcpaitnie of seeing his second son, the Loid 
Aboyno, subsciibe to the covenant 
The tciin of then impusonment, which appeals to liaic been 
intended lathci as a pi oof of the powei and icsoliition of the 
lebels than as a caution oi punishment, little exceeded tw’o 
months, and the hlaiquis on being lelcased ictiicd into the 
countiy, wlieic he lemained, appaicntlj unconcerned in jniblic 
alFaiis, till the conuncncemcnt of the jeai 10 il, when, baling 
leceivcd a commission fioni the King constituting him Ins 
Majesty’s Lieutenant in the noith of Scotland, he laised hisiassals 
and tenants, and suddenly appealed again in aims This demon- 
stiation seems to have excited much anxiety in the covenanteis 
A convention of the disaffected estates w’as called at Edinbiiigli, 
and the Maiquis of Aigjll was directed to laisc thice legiments 
with all piacticable speed, and to attack Iluntly, against whom, 
and seveial of his adheients, the assembly issued a sentence of 
excommunication Aigyll peifoimcd his task wnth a spiiit and 
expedition wdnch enabled him to appeal, even unexpectedly, with 
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a supeiioi force in the sight of the little aimy of Huntly, who 
immediately disbanded Ins men, and letiied, " piivately,” as my 
autlioiity expresses it, to Stiathnaver,wheie he lemained foi some 
time with the Loid Reay Huntly’s conduct on this occasion 
did not escape without blame One of his clan, the Laird of 
Haddo, an ancestoi of the Eails of Aheideen, and a chief perhaps 
moie fierce than piudent, insisted that Aigyll’s attack ought to 
have been withstood, tliiew himself into his castle, with such 
soldieis as he could keep togethei , and defended it with gieat 
hraveiy, till he was put into the hands of the enemy by his own 
tieacheious gaiiison 

In the mean time the Loid Goidon had excited himself mth 
e\en moie than the usual aidoui and geneiosity of his yeais He 
had attached liimself to the Maiquis of Monti ose, who, hanng 
quitted a party, the wickedness of whose designs had filled him 
with lion 01 , was now fiimly iivetted to the loyal cause He 
joined Monti ose, m Febiuaiy, 1645, unth many adheients, at the 
commencement of a senes of nctones gamed by that nobleman 
ovei the covenanteis, and, as well by his amiable manneis and 
excellent talents as by liis signal biaveiy, had acquned Monti ose’s 
pel feet esteem, when, on the second of the follomng July, he fell, 
fighting by the side of his illustnous pation, in the battle of 
Alfoid Between that gieat commandei, howevei, and the 
Mai quis of Huntly little coi diality seems to have subsisted In 
the autumn of that ycai we find Huntly availing himself of the 
commission which, as has been stated, he had leceived fiom the 
lUng in 1644 to thwait the measuies and weaken the authoiity 
of Monti ose, who, aftei long and fiuitless endeavouis to obtain 
his aid, was necessitated to leave him in inactivity, and to depend 
on his own lesouices The conduct of Huntly on these occasions, 
howevei otlieimse blameable, was m no degree tinctuied by 
disloyalty, foi, it was immediately aftei this period that Chailes, 
having fatally put himself into the hands of the covenanteis, was 
compelled by them to command Ins faithful seivants in Scotland 
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to lay (low their aims, an oidei which the Maiquis lefused to 
obey whde the King was in the powei of his rebelhous subjects 
Such indeed was the opinion held of his fidelity by the English 
Pailiament that, in the piopositions which weie in the following 
yeai ofFeied to his Majesty by commissioneis from that assembly 
Huntly s name was inserted among those whom he was requiied 
specially to except fiom pardon, and this was one of the ai tides 
which Chailes positively i ejected 

It IS too well known that in the succeeding January the Scottish 
puiitans sold their King, who had so lately put himself undei 
their piotection, for a sum of money to his English rebels So 
monstious a, stioke paialysed, as might i easonably be expected, 
the effbits of his yet faithful fi lends Among these, Huntly and 
his hand weie diiven into the Higlilands, and the Maiqius, mth 
a few of his lelations, havmg letiied to the northernmost pait of 
that countiy, wiote to Lesley to lequest him to intercede for 
permission that they might lemove themselves out of the kingdom 
This boon was refused , his castles wei e plundered, and aftei wai els 
garrisoned by the lebels, and, ha^^ng wandered for six months 
in a countiy the natui al desolation of which had been heightened 
by the ravages of wai, he was seized in Stiatlmaver, wheie he had 
foi some weeks concealed himself, and led apiisonei to Edinburgh 
Here the Committee of the Estates, as it was called, was then 
sitting, and the question was pioposed without delay, whether he 
should be immediately put to death, oi lespited till the meeting 
of Pailiament? The Marquis of Aigyll, being his biothei -in- 
law, had the decency to withdiaw befoie the division, in which it 
was detei mined by a single voice that his life should be spaied foi 
the time He lemamed a close piisonei fiom the month of 
Decembei, 1647, till the sixteenth of Maich, 1649, when he was 
bi ought to a tiial, and condemned to suffer death, and on the 
twenty-second of that month was beheaded at the market cioss of 
Edinburgh 

This nobleman maiiied Anne, eldest daughtei of Archibald 
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Campbell^ seventh Eail of Aigyll^ by whom he had five sons, and 
as many daughteis George, his eldest son, fell, as has been 
aheady said, in the field of battle , the second, James, Viscount of 
Aboyne, died unmairied not long befoie his fathei , Lewis, the 
thud son, succeeded to the titles of Maiquis of Huntly, &c , 
Chailes, the fourth, was ercated Eail of Aboyne in 1660, and 
Hemy passed his life in the military service of the lUng of 
Poland Of the daughters, Anne was married to James Dium- 
mond, thud Eail of Peith , Hennetta, fiist to George, Lord Seton, 
and, secondly, to John Stewart, second Eail of Tiaquair, Jane, 
to Thomas Hamilton, second Eail of Haddington Maiy, was 
wife of Alexandei Irvine, of Diiim, and Catheime, of Count 
Moi stain. High Trcasurei of Poland 
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OiR George Goiilig, of Huist Pieiiepontj in Sussex, lepresent- 
ative of a iimioi line of the lespectable family of Goiing winch 
still maintains its impoitance in that county, was hied indlie 
court, undei the caie of his fathei, one of JElizaheth’s gentlemen 
pensioneis, and was placed in the household of Heniy, Prince of 
Wales hy James the fiist, to whom, lecom mended equally hy Ins 
sagacity and by a peculiai joculaiity of humour, he became a 
familiar companion, and at length a soit of minoi favouiite 
Buckingham, whose fiicndship he had gained by his biaveiy and 
politeness, pievailed on Chailes the fiist to laise him to the 
peeiage in 1G29 he was cieated Lord Goiing of Huist Pieiie- 
pont, and in 1645 was advanced to the title of Eail of Noiwich, 
which had then lately become extinct by the death, without male 
issue, of his inateinal uncle, Edwaid Denny, the fiist and last of 
his name by whom it had been boine To this nobleman, by Ins 
wife Maiy, daughtei of Edwaid Ncvile, Loid Beigavenny, the 
subject of the piesent memoii was hen appaient, and I have 
given this paiticulai and somewhat lengthened account of the 
fathei in oidei to maik effectually that distinction of him fiom 
the son, a want of attention to vvffiich has betiayed almost all 
wiiteis who have mentioned eithei into eiioi and confusion Even 
Loid Claiendon is by no means fiee fiom this blame, and Giangei, 
in the couise of a few lines, moie than once asciibes the actions 
of the one to the othei These mistakes weie peihaps easy 
Both boie the same names and title, flouiished at the same time, 
and in similar chaiacteis both weie couitieis, wits, waiiiois, and 
loyalists It ■vv'as in moials only that they diffeied, and the 
disadvantage lay on the side of the son 
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Of the date of his birth, and of the place and mode of his edu- 
cation, no intelligence remains It is indeed piobable enough 
that his aident and eccentiic spirit broke through all those 
wholesome trammels by which youth are usually restrained. He 
married, when veiy young, Lettice, daughtei of Richard Boyle, 
Eail of Coike , increased ceitain embarrassments under which he 
had before laboured , and left her, to fly fiom his cieditOis, within 
a year, as it should seem, after then nuptials Lord Wentworth, 
afterwards the great Earl of Stiaffbid, in a letter of the twentieth 
of May, 1633, to James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, says— “ young 
Ml Goring is gone to travel, having lun himself out of eight 
thousand pounds, which he purposes to redeem by his fiugality 
abroad, unless niy Lord of Cotke can be induced to put to his 
helping hand, which I have undertaken to solicit for him the best 
I can, and shall do it with all the power and care my credit and 
wit shall in any wise suggest unto me ” 

Soon after hisaruval on the continent, he determined to adopt 
a militaiy life, not as a temporary volunteer, but in the legular 
profession of a soldier. Wentworth, m another lettei to Carlisle, 
dated on the seventh of October, in the same yeai, writes — 
Mr Goiing’s business is settled reasonably well I hope, and my 
opinion IS strong I sliall be able to peisuade the Eail of Cork to 
quit two thousand pounds my Lord Goring owes him, for so good 
a purpose as the procuring foi his son-in-law my Lord Veie’s 
regiment in the Low Countnes ; therefore my advice is, that it be 
put on as much and as speedily as may be ” This matter was 
soon after successfully negotiated, foi Mi. Gaiiaid, the lively and 
incessant coriespondent of Lord WentWoith, in a letter to that 
nobleman, of the sixth of the following Decembei, says — “ young 
Mr Goiing hath compounded with my Loid Vere for his colonel’s 
place in the Low Count! ies Twenty-two companies he hath 
under his command, and his tioop of horse ” ‘ 

At the head of this foice, which was afterwards augmented, he 
distinguished himself by the most deter mined bravery. How long 
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he remained m the Low Countries is iineeitain, hut we aie told, 
also in the Stiaffoid Letteis, that he was at the famous siege of 
Bieda, and leeeived theie a seveie wound in Oetoher, 1637. .From 
that peiiod we have no intelligence of him till the spnng of 1641, 
when we find him at home, in the office of goveijior of Poitsmouth, 
then the stiongest and best foitified place an the lealm, and pio- 
moting a petition to the King fiom the officeis of the aimy, 
tendeiing then sei vices in the siippiession of the insurrectionary 
tumults which were then daily occuiung. To a diaft of this 
singulai and impiudent document Chailes was persuaded to sign 
his initials, in token of approbation, and indeed theie can be 
little doubt that the plan was oiigmally adopted with his con- 
curience, and in conceit with some of his most faithful servants 
It was kept as secietly as might be, yet the popular leaders in 
both Houses weic soon appiised of it Mr. Pym disclosed it with 
much solemnity , a committee of the Commons was appointed to 
examme into the plot, as it was called, and they addiessed the 
King to lequiie that he would grant no passes to any of his ser- 
vants to go into foieign paits Some who had been most active 
in foiwaidmg the measuie immediately absented themselves, and 
wcie impeached of high tieason , but Goiing, who was a membei, 
fiom some unknown motive, foi he was a stiangei to feai, volun- 
tarily made a full disclosuie, and even told the House that his 
advice had been to maich the aimy to London, and to surpiise 
the Towel, but that none of the petitioners would second his 
motion, and that the King had utteily disappioved of it Foi 
this act of tieacheiy, foi such it was to one paity oi the othei, 
he leceived the thanks of the House, accompanied by a declara- 
tion that he had “ pieserved the Kingdom, and the hbeities of 
Pailiament ” 

He now became foi a time a gieat favouiite with the lepub- 
licans, and yet had the address to maintain no small degree of 
ciedit with the Couit befoie the end of the yeai, howevei, the 
jealousy of the Commons was again awakened, and again laid 
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asleep. In November, 1G41, tlicy called him befoic lliein to 
account foi some alteiations made by bim in the g.uiison of 
Poitsmouth which seemed to favour the loyal cause. On the 
nineteenth of that month Sn Edwaid Nicholas says, in a lettei 
to the King, “ Colonel Goi mg is come up by command of the 
Commons, and suspected, for that it hath been infoimcd that he 
hath foitificd that gainson to the land, and put foith some old 
soldieis, and put in new, wheicby your hi. may sec that c\eiy 
small mattei ministeis feai hcic amongst us ” and in another of 
the twenty-second, he tells the King — “ Col Goring gaic the 
House of Commons good satisfaction S.itmday last toutbing Ins 
fidelity and good affections, and was theiefoic dismissed ” Got mg 
possessed, it seems, a faculty of dissimulation so pci feet and uni- 
veisal that it evtended itself to his vciy looks and gc'^ltucs 
"He could help himself,” says Loid Clatendon, " with all the 
insinuations of doubt, oi feat, oi shame, oi simplicity, in his face, 
that might gain belief, to a gi cater dcgicc than I evci saw any 
man , and could seem the most confounded when he was best 
piepaied, and the most out of countenance when he was best 
resolved, and to want woids, and the habit of speaking, when 
tliey flowed fioin no man with gieatci powei ” Thus he cajoled 
the populai paityinto a belief that they had icclaimcd him to 
then views, while he ivas secietlj coi responding with the King’s 
fuends, to udiose cause he was, ns sciiously as he could be, 
attached At length in July, 1642, he thicw off the masque; 
lefused to obey the oideis of the Pailiament , and openly dcclaicd 
that be held Poitsmouth foi the King 'Tins uas in fact the fiist 
event of the wai, and it compelled Cliailcs to set up his standaid 
eailiei than he intended, and bcfoie lie was sufliciently piepaied 
Poitsmouth was piesently besieged by sea and land, and sui- 
lendeied, almost without defence, to the astonishment ot those 
who thought they knew the goveinoi’s chaiactei Goiing made 
scaicely any condition but that he might be allowed to tianspoit 
himself beyond the seas He went, but letuined in the summei 
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of 1644, when their wonder was increased by seeing him imme- 
diately appointed to command in Lincolnshire the Hoise of the 
Maiquis of Newcastle’s army, with which he importantly assisted 
in foieing the rebels to raise the siege of Yoik. He was soon after 
named to supersede the Lord Wilmot, between whom and him- 
self a mortal jealousy and enmity subsisted, in the high station of 
General of the Horse of the royal army, now commanded by 
Prince Rupert, and j oining the King in that character in Coi nwall, 
marched with him into Wiltshire and Berkshiie, and gained much 
credit by his gallantry in the second battle of Newbury In the 
winter of the following yeai his father obtained the Earldom of 
Norwich, and fiom that peiiod he used of couise the title of 
Lord Goiing, decorated with which, and with a commission of 
Lieutenant-Geneial of Hampshiie, Sussex, Suiiey, and Kent, in 
which paits of the kingdom he assumed to possess considerable 
influence, he led into the fiist of those counties, to little purpose, 
a poweiful force, with which, after an ineffectual attempt to pos- 
sess himself of the scaicely fortified town of Christchurch, he was 
obliged to retiie, with some loss, to Salisbury It was now 
discovered that he had none of the qualities of a commander but 
ambition and personal courage , and that his natuial carelessness, 
and the licentious habits in which he was known to indulge, had 
already in no small degree infected his troops “ At Salisbury,” 
Loid Clarendon tells us, " his Horse committed the same horri- 
ble outiages and barbarities as they had done in Hampshiie, 
without distinction of fiiends or foes, so that those paits, which 
before were well devoted to the King, worried by oppression, 
wished for the access of any troops to redeem them ” 

It is m speaking of Lord Goring at this precise period that the 
same noble author digresses into one of those incomparable 
delineations which frequently suspend for a moment so gracefully 
the chain of his nanation He draws the following exquisite 
parallel between the chaiacters of Wilmot and his successor 
Gonng, from which, however little this memoir may have to do 
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MMth the foimer, it ivoiild be impossible to withdiaw the one 
without wealiening^ the foice, and destoying tlie delicacy, with 
which the othci is depicted — “ Goiing,” sajs Lord Clarendon, 
“ who was now Genet al of the Hoisc, was not more giacious to 
Piince Rupert than Wilmot Iiad been had all the othei’s faults, 
and wanted his icgularity, and picserving his respect with the 
officeis Wilinot loved debauchery, but shut it out fiom his 
business nevei neglected that, and laicly iniscamcd m it 
Goiing had a much bettei understanding, and a sharper wit, a 
much keener com age, and pi esentness of mind in danger Wilmot 
disceined it faither off, and because he could not behave himself 
so well m it, commonly prevented it, or wanly declined it, and 
nevei dtank when he nas nithin distance of an cnemj Gonng 
was not able to withstand the temptation when he vias in the 
middle of them, noi would decline it to obtain a victory Neither 
of them valued then promises, professions, or friendships, accord- 
ing to any rules of honour oi integrity, but Wilmot violated them 
the less willingly, and nevei but for some great benefit or con- 
venience to himself , Got ing without sciuple , out of Iiumour, or 
for wit’s sake , and loved no man so well but that he would cozen 
him, and then expose him to public mii th for having been cozened, 
therefore he had always fewei fi lends than the other, but more 
company, for no man had a uit that pleased the company better 
The ambition of both was unlimited, and so equally incapable of 
being contented, and both umestramed by any lespect to good 
nature or justice fiom pm suing the satisfaction thereof, jet 
Wilmot had more sci uples fi om i eligion to startle him, and would 
not have attained his end by any gross or foul act of vnekedness 
Goring could have passed thiough those pleasantly, and would 
without hesitation have bioken any trust, oi done any act of 
tieacheiy, to have satisfied an ordinaiy passion oi appetite, and, 
in truth, wanted nothing but industiy (foi he had wit, and cou- 
lage, and undei standing, and ambition, uncontioiiled by any feai 
of God 01 man) to have been as eminent and successful in the 
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highest attempt of wickedness as any man in the age he lived in, 
or befoie Of all his qualifications dissimulation was his master- 
piece, in which he so much excelled, that men were not ordinanly 
ashamed, oi out of countenance, with being deceived but twice by 
him ” It may be matter of leasonable surprise that a Piince of 
Charles’s chaiacter should have employed, nay deeply trusted, 
such a servant The truth is that Lord Digby, who was Secretary 
of State, and who, though himself of loose piinciples, possessed 
consideiable influence, had become attached to him, and deter- 
mined to forward his views. 

Goring marched from Salisbury to dispossess the lebels of 
Weymouth, at the head of three thousand horse, and fifteen hun- 
dred foot This post, which was of great impoitance, was already 
on the point of suriendering to the few royalist tioops which were 
then in the neighbourhood, yet he suflered it to be letaken by the 
gairison, which had been driven into the subuibs befoie his 
arrival He retired from thence into Someisetshire, and remained 
long in the west, inactive, except in two or thiee gallant nightly 
attacks on the quarters of Sii William Waller, to whom, as it 
should seem, he ought to have given battle At length he i eceived 
orders at Wells fiom the Piince of Wales, who was now at 
Biistol, invested with the nominal command of the royal armies, 
to detach his infantry and artillery to i educe Taunton, and to 
take the command of that enter prize, or to remain with his Horse, 
as he might think fit He would chuse neithei, but requested 
leave to go to Bath foi the benefit of his health, and went thithei, 
affecting to be full of chagi in, and making heavy complaints of 
ill usage his object, however, was to be near the Piince he had 
been for some time intriguing, with the aid of his fiiend Digby, 
to obtain the commission of Lieutenant-General under his Royal 
Highness, not alone for the gratification of his ambition, but to 
avoid the being engaged in any seivice jointly with Prince Rupert, 
who on his part, from a jealousy of the credit which Goiing’s 
talents were gradually gaining with the King, was not less desiious 
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of forwarding any plan winch might remove him from among 
Chailes’s mihtai y counsellois An ohjeet thus sought hy enemies 
as well as fiicnds could scarcely fail of attainment On the tenth 
of May, 1645, the Kang wiote to the Prince, directing that Goring 
should he admitted to exercise all the functions and privileges of 
one of his established Council, that all military commissions 
should be granted by him , and that the Pnnee should gi\e him 
no orders so binding as to preclude him fiom using his own dis- 
cietion, as circumstances might seem in his opinion to require- 
thus invested with almost absolute military poweis, Goiing was 
presently aftei again sent into the western counties. 

The circumstances of this his last campaign m the civil war 
present an almost unvaued tissue of misfortune and misconduct 
The dismay and confusion in which the King, and those immedi- 
ately about him, became involved by the fatal issue of the battle 
of Naseby, which happened almost immediately aftei Goiing had 
leceived this new appointment, left him in a manner without 
contioul, and he gave way unreservedly to all the e'ctiavagances 
of his natuie The authoiity which he had obtained seemed 
worthless to him meiely because the title of Lieutenant-General 
to the Piince had not been annexed to it , and the state of inde- 
pendence in which he had been placed of his Ro 3 'al Highness and 
his council, answeied no end but to make them the objects of his 
insolence and derision. He compelled the lebcls to laise the 
siege of Taunton, attacked them on then reticat with much gal- 
lantry and effect, and lendeied those sei vices abortive by the 
gross eriors into which he fell immediately aftei He suffered, 
thiough mere negligence, a detachment of lus Horse, amounting 
to more than a thousand, to be surpiised by the lebels m the 
neighbourhood of that town, and on the following day was 
unexpectedly attacked at the head of lus mam foice by Fan fax, 
routed, and driven disgracefully into Biidgewatei He slighted 
the King’s positive oidei that he should match, vnth the lemains 
of his Hoise, to Oxfoid, and fiom thence to join lus Majesty near 
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Newaik, and, while in the very commission of this act of disobe- 
dience, piessed the Piince with aiiogant and indecent importu- 
nities to enlarge the faculties, already too extensive, which had 
been lately placed in his hands, and was refused Finding him- 
self at length a General without an aimy, a public servant 
without confidence , and an object of universal disgust in a 
country which had sufiered moie fiom the rapine of his troops 
than from the enemy , he suddenly asked the Prince’s permission 
to visit France foi a time , transported himself thithei before he 
had obtained it, and never leturned , leaving behind him a 
character known to be of little woi th, and strongly suspected of 
infidelity to the cause in which he had been engaged 
Lord Goring left England in November, 1645, from which 
period few paiticulars of him have been pieserved Aftei having 
passed some time in France, he went into the Netherlands, where 
he obtained a commission of Lieutenant-Geneial in the Spanish 
army He afterwai ds, as Dugdale infoi ms us, served in the same 
rank in Spain, undei a commander named Don John de Silva, 
whom, finding him to have been coiriipted by Cardinal Mazarine, 
he seized at the head of his troops, and sent piisoner to Madrid, 
where he was soon aftei put to death foi that tieason We learn 
fiom the same authority that Goiiiig closed his ii regular life in 
that country in the chaiacter of a Dominican fiiai He left no 
issue, and his fathci, suiviving him till 1662, was succeeded by 
Ins second son Chailes, in whom the titles of Eail of Noi wich and 
Baron Goiing became extinct 
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James, fifth Eail of Montrose, a nobleman whose admuable 
heroism and loyalty at once threw the highest blaze of splendoi 
on his many otliei gieat qualities, and left Ins faults if he had 
any, m total shadow, was the only son of John, the fomth Eail, 
President of the Session in Scotland, by Maigaiet, daughtei of 
William Riithven, Eail of Goiuio He iias bom in 1G12, and 
having recoiled the best education that his coiintiy could give, 
passed scveial of the early jears of his maturity in Fiance, iihcre 
he became passionately attached to the militaij profession, and 
accepted a commis'^ion of Captain in the lojal guaid of Louis 
the thiiteenth At length, in 1G37, he visited (he Com t of his 
mastei, invited, as is said, by the Maiquis of Hamilton, but 
Charles, foi some cause now unknown, concened a distaste to 
him, and he piescntly letiied, inoitificd and eniagcd, into 
Scotland, wheie he attached himself to the covenanting malcon- 
tents It may be icasonably conjcctuicd that Hamilton himself, 
who possessed a gieat influence ovei the mind of the King, and 
who, with a temper much inclined to jealousy and envy, 
possessed all the refined aits of a com tier, had infused tins 
disgust. Since fiom that peiiod Monti osc held him m a bittei 
enmity, foi the oiigin of which no cause has been assigned. 

The puiity and nobleness of Ins heart soon withdiew him fiom 
a paity which had deceived him foi a time by the waimth of its 
professions, and the leasonablencss and simplicity of its declaied 
views Though meie angei had induced him to embaik with the 
covenanters, he became a smceie conveit to then pietended 
piinciples, and his unaflected zeal, joined to their observation of 
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his great qualifications, and thcii hnowlcdge of Ins persona! 
influence m tlic countiy, induced them to receive him into tlieir 
secret councils He now discovered th.it tlieii latent design vas 
to ovcithiow the monaichy, and, abandoning his pruatc lesent- 
ments, lesolvcd to oppose it to his utmost , engaged m the rojal 
cause such of the nobility ns he could tiiist; and laid a plan to 
caiiyovei to the King a foicc of two thousand foot and five 
bundled hoise, vv'hich tlic covenanters, wlien lliey appeared in 
arms, m the spiing of 10.39, h.id inti listed to Ins comm.and A 
treaty, hovv'evei, soon aftei ensued, duiing which lie found means 
to convey to the King an caincst piofiei of his services, in a letter 
which, as aftei wauls appealed, was purloined fiom Ins Majesty’s 
peison by an attendant vvdio tiansmitted it to the covenanters It 
is needless to say that he was now held by them in fear and 
abhoiiencc, but as their lesistance had commenced, according to 
the cautious custom of icb ell ions, with piofessions of attachment 
to the person of the King, they were vnthheld for a time fiom 
pi osecuting one wdiose only ci ime w as loyalty. TMonti ose, on his 
pait, wellawaie of then discovery, but legaidlcss of then venge- 
ance, availed himself of the oppoitunitj- of the tiiice, to institute, 
with seveial of the fiist men in the country, a sort of counter 
covenant, by winch they vowed to defend the CiovvTi, and its 
lawful piciogatives, against all enemies, foreign or domestic 
This was not to be cnduicd He was seized, on an indirect 
chaige of having conspired against the leligion and government 
of Scotland, and impiisoned in the Castle of Edinburgh , on the 
meeting of the Pailiament, which vvus then just at hand, he 
earnestly solicited a tiial by Ins peers, but the request was evaded , 
and when the King left Scotland in 1641 was set at liberty 
Shortly after that period the Scots, as is well known, resolved 
to march their aiiny into England, to the aid of the Pailiament 
With that naiiow policy, and ignorance of noble spirit, which 
almost always belong to those who combine for wicked pui poses, 

they now addiessed themselves to Monti ose’s ambition, andlov'C 
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of military distinction, and offeied to him the appointment of 
Lieutenant General of their forces, with concessions of power 
and piofit never hefoie attached to that station. He returned 
no answer, hut immediately passed into England, and met the 
Queen, on her ai rival at Burlington from Holland, whom he 
earnestly besought to mo^e hci royal consort instantly to raise 
an army m Scotland. Henrietta hlaria listened with pleasure 
and approbation to his arguments, when the persuasions of the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who immediately after appeared to congra- 
tulate her on her ai rival, awakened hei fears, and chilled her 
resolution Tliat nobleman, by a stiange erior, at least in 
judgment, seems to have been equally attached to the King and 
to the covenant, and Montiose, peihaps somewhat prejudiced, 
had from the commencement of the disordeis in Scotland antici- 
pated the most fatal consequences Aom his counsels He had 
indeed, with the usual openness of his nature, denounced 
Hamilton and Aigj’ll to the King as traitois, and, in one of the 
few interviews which he had in Scotland with Chailes, “ olFeied,” 
sajs Lord Claiendon, "to make pioof of their treasons in the 
Pailiament, but rathei desired to have them both made away, 
whicli he fiankly iindeitook to do, but the King, abhorring that 
expedient, though foi his own secuiity, advised that the proofs 
might be piepaied foi the Pailiament” Let not Montiose be 
branded with the name of assassin foi this pioposal Im^eteiate 
national habit extenuates, though it cannot sanction ciimc, and 
they who aie modeiately lead m the history of Scotland well 
know that an attack on the life of an enemy, if made m the foim 
of militaiy enterprise, incuned not at that time either the appella- 
tion or the odium of muilhci Montiose piepared his pi oofs, 
but Charles durst not institute the enquiiy, and was soon after 
compelled, by means which it is not to oui piesent purpose to 
state, to cieate Hamilton a Duke, and Aigyll a Maiquis 

In the mean time the Parliament of Scotland having taken on 
itself to bit without the King’s authoiity, and in spite of his 
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pioiogations, Monti ose and his fncnds icfused to appear in it, 
unless n.iinillon, Mho held the gicat office of High Commissioner, 
•would pledge Ins honoiu to oppose, should it become necessarj, 
the evils M'hicli it nas Icnown to meditate, e\cn uitli foicc of 
arms Hamilton icfuscd, and Montrose i clued to his country 
scat, until the an of a man to ivhom public afiaiis had become 
indificient It uas now luinoiiied that he had icccived some 
cause of disgust fiom the King, as ucll as from Hamilton, and 
the coienanteis once moic thought to alluic him to their interest 
by the most magnificent ofTcis He afiected to listen uith 
complacency, iccencd uitli comtesy Ale\andci Henderson, a 
pel son not less admned b} them as a picadicr than trusted ns a 
counsclloi, uliom they had deputed to ticat uitli him, and, 
liaMng aitfully contincd to obtain fiom that ministci, subtle as 
he ivas, an explicit dcclaiation of the most sccict designs of the 
paity, flew with his intelligence to the King, uho was then 
besieging Gloucestei in peison From this indubitable authority 
he demonstiatcd to Chailes that the coNcnantcis had now bound 
themselves by the sti ictest ties to the English i cbels, and besought 
his instant permission to lory in Scotland in Ins name an army 
foimidable enough to fuinish them uith employment at home 
He leiteiated his foimei chaigcs against Hamilton and Argyll 
Chailes gave nay to all his lepicsentations Hamilton was soon 
aftei airestcd, Monti ose was impoiveied to raise troops in his 
oum countiy, uhithei the Eail of Antiim undeitoolt to send a 
foice fiom Ii eland to sene as the foundation of his army, and 
in the autumn of 1643 he set out towards Scotland, dignified 
with the new title of Mai quis 

With the aid of a small party fuinished by the Marquis of 
Neivcastle, who commanded foi the lung in the north of England, 
he set up the loyal standaid at Dumfries, but was presently 
obliged to letreat to Cai lisle, wheie finding no means which might 
enable him to cany on active opeiations, he lesolved to retuin 
at all events into Scotland Tlie outset of his journey was 
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completely elii\alrous He left Caihsle, attended by a number 
of his fiiends, u bo had determined to shaie the foitune of his 
hazaidous cvpcdition , but baling icflected that so numerous an 
escoit ivould be ill-snited to the seciecy which he was anxious 
to maintain, he determined to quit them silently on the road 
Aceordingly, when ariived near tlie border he ivithdiew himself 
in the night, not only, says Loid Clarendon, quite alone, but on 
foot, and so, 'uith equal address and fatigue, passed through the 
whole country in the hands of the enemy, and reached the 
Highlands in safety Heie he lay quietly foi many weeks till 
the airnal of the lush, consisting only of fifteen hundred, whom 
he met, still on foot, and m the habit of a peasant, in Athol, a 
pro\ mcc entirely dei oted to him On the follou ing day he found 
himself at the head of between two and three thousand undisci- 
plined men, and instantly attacked the enemj, uhose foice in that 
part of the countiy consisted of thrice his number 
The senes of conquests which now icwaided his loyal and 
geneious exertions afibids one of the finest instances extant of 
the prodigies u Inch may, I had almost said must, be wrought by 
an enthusiastic fidelity m a leadci to the cause foi which he 
fights — a sentiment winch with elccti ic certainty and rapidity 
communicates its mysterious waimth through thousands who 
never could be taught to compiehend its motives Monti ose 
thus fascinated Ins handful of almost unarmed men, to moie than 
the half of whom he was an utter strangei On the third, of 
September, 1G44, he gained a complete victoiy, called the battle 
of Tippermoor, ovei the foices of the covenantcis, commanded by 
Lord Elcho, in the ncighbouihood of Perth HaMng reduced 
the town of that name, he marched to Dundee, which also 
surrendered to him Joined theie by some poweiful men of the 
country, the rebel goveinmcnt, already seriously alarmed, issued 
a commission to the Marquis of Argyll to raise an army ivrth all 
expedition Montiose, in the mean time, flew through the shire 
of Angus to Abel deen, strengthening as he went, and being met 
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near that town by the rallied remains of the troops winch he had 
lately vanquished, reinforced by the clans of Fraser and Forbes, 
gave them battle, and totally touted them The gallantry of the 
soldier now gave place to the caution and dexterit} of the expen- 
enced general He called in his scatteicd posts, and retreated mth 
great skill before the increasing force of Argyll, nho, soon weary 
of a fruitless pursuit, and apprehensive of an attack on his own 
domains, resigned his command to Sii John Urry, and shut himself 
up with a strong gari ison in his Castle of In\ erary Such were the 
events of the first month after Montrose had appeared in arms 
He kept the field during the whole of the winter, increasing his 
numbers, and laying waste, as had been anticipated, the Campbell 
country in the mean time the lebel Parliament met at Edin- 
buigli, and in the month of January passed against him an act of 
foifeiturc and degiadation, and sewed his estates accordingly 
Argyll at length again appeared, at the head of a powerful body, 
and the army under the command of Uriy advancing towards 
him on the other side, Monti ose, in danger of being hemmed in, 
resolved to attack the former, and, after a foiced march, uhich 
occupied the whole of a night, totally overthrew Aigjll, near 
Inverness, on the second of February, with gieat slaughter, the 
Marquis himself escaping alone, and with difficulty, in a boat 
which he found on the neighbouring riv'ci He now marched 
southward, and obtained considerable reinforcements , was 
busily engaged in a correspondence mth the King, who had 
about this time formed a lesolution to join Montrose in Scotland 
mth his aimy, and on the unfortunate abandonment of that 
plan, again sought the enemy On the fourth of Maj', 1645, he 
completely routed the troops under the command of Uiry, and, 
on the second of July, gained a signal victoiy over a select and 
very powerful foice, led by Colonel Baillie, a distinguished officer, 
from whose skill and courage the covenanters had anticipated 
the most ample success These actions leceived the names of 
the battles of, Old Earn, and of Alfoid 
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The rebel goveinraent, now senously alaimed, issued a procla- 
mation foi the raising within ten days a new array of ten 
thousand, which was promptly obeyed Monti ose as instantly 

advanced to meet them, hut they lefused at fiist to accept his 
challenge At length on the fifteenth of August he attacked 
them witli the greatest fury, and, aftei a most unequal contest. 
Ills troops not exceeding the numhei of five thousand, gained tlie 
most gloi ions of his i ictories in the battle of Kilsyth, in which 
SIX thousand of the enemy were slam Submissions and addi esses 
now pouied in on him from all quarters He took possession of 
the capital, and iclcased the lojal nobility who weie impiisoned 
theie, many of w horn weic undci sentence of death, u liile Aigyll, 
and sever.d others of the chief Icadeis of the lehels, fled to 
Beni ick, and other places m the noi th of England, to await the 
final c^ent of the=c wondeis He was now m fact mastei of the 
kingdom, and .it this lunctuie iecei\cd fiom the forlorn Charles 
a commission constituting liim Captain Geneial .and Governor 
of Scotland, AUtli powcis almost unlimited, which he caused to 
he proclaimed in Edmhuigli, Stirling, Linlitligow and Glasgow, 
and immediately summoned a Pailianient to meet in the last of 
those towns on the twentieth of the following Octohei 
An unhappy leverse, however, was at h.and Scveial poweiful 
noblemen who though known to side with the covenanters had 
not engaged actively in the wai, now joined his standai d, with 
cainest protestations of assistance and fidelity Even those who 
stood aloof sent then congratulations on his successes, and pio- 
fessed to couit a pacification They piessed him eainestly to 
march his army southward, and oflered to place then hioken 
forces under his otdeis Monti ose M^as hesitating between his 
doubts of their sincei ity and his unwillingness to suspect such 
exalted persons of lank treachery, when a messengei ai lived 
fiom the King, 01 del mg him to hasten to the Tweed, and to 
emhiace the pi offered accord, and promising to secure him from 
all danger by a poweiful i einforcement. The Maiquis obeyed, 
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and tlic traitors, on liearing that Tie was m motion, dispatched an 
expiess to the Gener.d ^vho toinniandcd thtir armj in England, 
tlie famous David Leslie, leqiming liim instantly to iiiardi 
cncuitoiisly into tlic heait of Scotland , to rut ofl the retreat of 
Montrose to the Highlands , and to force liiiii to an action The 
Maiquis, on recciMiig an imptrfed lepoit of Lt she’s unexpeeted 
motion, resohed to letMce his steps, hiit jtnas too late Le-^lie, 
at the head of tioops conipaiatnelj m lenm, .ind ahoiuiding in 
horse, with nhich Mont lose had 4dn.i\s been hut indiflcicntly 
futnishcd, att.icLcd him suddenK at riiiliphatigh, neai SelkirK, 
and gamed a complete xictoij 

Montiose, nhosc spiiit was iilteily iiumeihlc, inst.inth .ipplicd 
his attention to the leciuiting his sh.ittcred .irmj He ictiiedto 
the Highlands, and presently iiiiscd a mimeroiis hut irregular 
force In the me<in time (he coienanters nreaked a dicadful 
vengeance on such of his fi icnds as the fortune of n ai had throu n 
into then hands , most of the nohilitj n ho had of late joined Intn 
withdrew to then homes, »ind the pou’erfiil Matqiiis oflluntlj, 
who, though smcerch attached to the rojal cause, held him in an 
incurable jealousj, not only icfuscd to co-openitc with him, hut 
even actively tluvartcd his plans AmuLt the^c formulahlc impe- 
diments he maiched to Glasgow, to ‘'hew* at least his rcadmc'-s to 
keep his engagement of holding a rarlmment in that city, which 
wms then m the hands of the icbcls Unpiovided of the mtsiiis 
to drive tlicm fiom it, he sought m vain foi scvcial davs to tempt 
them to sally foith, and to give him h.ittle The vnntci was now’ 
far advanced, and he was in no condition to commence oflensne 
operations , Chailes had engaged in an indiicct and woisc than 
useless treaty W’lth the covenantcis , and Monti ose letired fora 
time to await the event, and to piepaic himself for anj kind of 
service that the loj'al cause might icquiic 

Eaily in the spiing of lb 16 that unhappy Pi nice became a 
voluntary pi isonei to his Scottish lebels. Among the fust conces- 
sions wdiich they demanded of liim was the disbanding of 
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iMontrose’s army, and the Marquis piesently leceived his 
command to that cfTect Monti ose hesitated He found means 
of opening a private communication with the ICmg, pioposing to 
disobey the order, should it appeal to ha\eheen unduly extoi ted 
fiom him Charles icpeated the command, accompanying it hy 
a seciet letter in which he stated to Monti ose the leasons which 
seemed to liim to i ender it necessary Tlic Marquis still paused, 
and at length a thud mcsscngei amved, not only chaiging him, 
under pain of high treason, to disband, but also to tiansport 
himself to Fiance befoic the first of September. He now 
submitted , took a pathetic leave of his tioops , and on the third 
of that month, hastily and in disguise, cmhaikcd in a small vessel 
of Norway, and was landed at Bergen, fi om whence he soon after 
sailed for France At Pans he found little encouragement, and 
ahundant cause for disgust The Queen of England, who had 
rctiicd thither, rcceued him inth coldness Hcniictta hlaria, 
not liberal in hei prospcritj', was now more than cvci inclined to 
make new friends than to acknowledge past services , and 
Montrose, who had brought tvith him many whom he loAed,with 
little to suppoit them, pcihaps expected from her supplies which 
she was unable to giant Cardinal Mazarin, to whom he applied 
to laise an aimy to Eer^e for Charles in Scotland, entertained his 
request with a caution and ambiguity intolerable to the warmth 
and geneiosity of his nature He removed into Germany, and, 
soon aftei the murther of the King, his mastei, received an invi- 
tation from Charles the second to join him at the Hague, where 
he found two parties of his countiymen, the Commissioners of the 
lUrk, who came to baigain uuth the young King for his admis- 
sion on then terms into Scotland, and the more raodeiate cove- 
nanters, headed by the Duke of Hamilton, enemies to each 
other, and agreeing only in then mutual aversion to himself, and 
in a settled resolution to avoid all intercourse ivith him 

Amidst these impediments to any service that he might have 
hoped to render to the King near his person, he gladly availed 
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lumsclf of (lie ‘sanction of a coTntni‘-sion ^iliitli he had not lon^ 
hcfoi e U'cen ed fioni Chailcs,.inthoiisnig^hitn to treat 111111 ‘■omcof 
the not them Potentates foi the raising’ troops in their dominions^ 
to sene tindci his cornniiind in Scotland lie noir pa‘-«cd inth 
that lieu into Gcrin.ini , eoninienced his negotiations; and 
appointed Iltiinhiirgli as the tcnde/-\ous for Ins expected Iciies 
Tlie project houciei pioicd ne.iilj abortive At the end of come 
months hisniimhcis iei\ little exceeded five hundred men, u horn 
he h.id obtained fiom the Diilu’ of HoKtciii, and with these, 
picsscd 1)\ the icjie.ited coheitations of his fnends in the 
Highlands, he detci mined to proceeiitc his enterprise lie 
embailvcd them in (he depth of the winter of IbaO, and, specdih 
following, l.inded on the Elcs of Orhncv, and, crossing into 
Caithness, lodged his (loops, with their ncccssnncs, in an old 
castle, fiom whence he issued a spirited, hut moderate dccl.ira- 
tion, and picsentlv icceivcd coininuuications from m.inj of the 
neiglihoming cliiefs, icqiiesting him to advance further into the 
countiy, and engaging to bring large re-inforccmcnts lie* now* 
hoisted his stand.iid, wheicon he had caused to be painted the 
poitiait of his miiithcicd master, vrith (he motto Judge and 
revenge my cause, 0 Lord ” The rebel Pailiamcnt, then sitting 
at Edinbiiigh, and wholU swaicd In his nioital cnemv the 
Maiquis of Argjll, had specdv notice of Ins airival Colonel 
Straehan, a favouiitc officer, was instantlv chspatehed to meet 
him, with a choice paity of caialrv, and such was the dread of 
the hcio, that Leslie himself within a few dais followed watli a 
foimiclable foicc Monti ose had maiched fonvarcl, with his 
usual aicloui, and, being wdiollj without horse, gained no intelli- 
gence of the appi oacli of the enemy till he was almost in sight 
His piomiscd aids, some fiom feat, others fiom tieachery, had 
wholly failed him Indeed a body of fifteen hundred, under the 
Eail of Siitlieiland, wdiicli w*as advancing to suppoit him, joined 
Stiachan on his inaicli The stiagghng Ilighlandeis wdiom he 
had incoipoiated lied without waiting for the attach, and 
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Monti osCj left only with His few foreigners, ivas in a moment 
overwhelmed by Strachan’s lioise Having barely gained time 
to throw away the iibband and George which he had lately 
received from the King, and to change di esses with a peasant, he 
gained on foot the house of a coiintiy gentleman in his confidence, 
who engaged to conceal him 

It has been almost generally asset ted that he was betiayed to 
the enemy by his host, Macleod, Lan d of Assyn, whose name I 
mention because some wi iters have incautiously cast a groundless 
blemish on another of the gi eatest purity by calling him “the 
Lord Aston ” Montrose was a prisoner before the arrival of 
Leslie, to whom he w^as delivered, and who led him in tiiumpli 
■witli brutal insolence, not suffeiingliim to change tlie mean garb 
in will eh he was scivcd, to Edinburgh Tlie Parliament before 
his arrival there had passed its sentenee on him, which I insert in 
the words of a v'eiy respectable historian, who gives it fiom the 
original, lest the oidmaiy nai ration of a proceeding so horribly 
blackened by a mean and savage mabee might be suspected of 
exaggeration The repoit of the committee employed to form it 
was “ that so soon as he should come to town, he should be met 
at the Water Gate by the magistiates and hangman , that he 
should be tied with cords upon a chan, bare-headed, and the 
hangman to ride upon the horse that drew the cart, covered, 
before him , and so be bi ought through the town to the Tolbooth, 
from whence he should be cairied to the Cross of Edinbuigh, and 
hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, with his declaiation about 
his neck, and so hang tin ee hours m public view , after which 
he should be beheaded and quartered , his head to be fixed upon 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and his legs and arms over the gates 
of Aberdeen, Peitli, Stirling, and Glasgow, and, in case he 
repented, and was absolved of the sentence of excommunication, 
his body should be buried in the Grey Friars, if not, to be buried 
in the Boi rowmuii ” 

It was thought fit however to add yet anothei feature to the 
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baibavous tiiumpb before it’s consummation lie was brouglit 
befoie tlie Pailiament, to be insulted by the Cliancelloi Loudon, 
and to heai his sentence read Heic, as indeed throug^liout Ins 
whole life, he displayed an almost supeinatuial magnanimity 
Being allowed to addiesstlic assembly, he commenced a short 
justificatory speech, in which it was difficult to say whether the 
language of an elegant scholar, the politeness of a finished gentle- 
man, or the fiimness of a soldici, shone most conspicuously, by 
telling them that, “ since the King had so fai oimcd them as to 
treat intli them, he had appealed befoie them with reverence, and 
baie-headed, which otherwise he would not ha\e done ” He was 
then informed that on the moriow he should suffer death, and the 
whole sentence, even with some aggiavations, was accordingly 
executed on the twenty-first of May, 1650 Such was the 
vengeance of those who blasphemously piofcssed to fight, and to 
judge as well as to pi each, in the name of King Jesus 

Loid Claiendon alone has left us any insight, and that but 
superficially, into the piivate chaiactci of this celebiatcd noble- 
man “ Montrose,” says he, “■ was in his natuic feailess of danger, 
and never declined any enterprise foi the difficulty of going 
through with it, but exceedingly affected those which seemed 
desperate to othei men, and did believe somewhat to be in 
himself above othei men, which made him Ine more easily 
towards those who weie, oi weie willing to be, inferior to him 
(towards whom he exercised wonderful civility and generositj) 
than with his supeiiois oi equals He was naturally jealous, and 
suspected those who did not conciii with him in the way not to 
mean so well as he He was not without vanity, but his viitues 
were much supeiioi, and he well deserved to have Ins memory 
preserved and eelebrated amongst the most illustiious peisons of 
the age in which he lived” It may be tiuly added that he 
possessed an elegant genius , spoke eloquently, and wiote with a 
graceful and peispicuous turn of expiession A few of his small 
poetical pieces have been pieserved, but the choicest lelic of Ins 
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muse IS enshrined in those exquisite lines TThich he wrote on 
hearing- of the murder of Charles, into which he may be said to 
have transferred the force, the keenness, and the polish, of the 
sword with which we are told they were written They are well 
known, but no apology will be necessary foi once more recording 
them 

Great, good, and just, could I but rate 
My gnefs, and thy too rigid fate. 

I’d weep the world to such a stram 

As it should deluge once agam 

But, Since thy loud tongued blood demands supplies 

More from Bnareus’ hands than Argus’ eyes. 

I’ll sing thy obsequies with trumpet’s sounds. 

And wnte thy epitaph with blood and wounds 

The Marquis of Montrose mamed Magdalen, sixth daughter of 
David Camegy, first Earl of Southesk, by whom he had two sons 
The elder, whose name is unknown, died m 1645, in the sixteenth 
year of his age , and the younger, James, succeeded to his father’s 
dignities From him the present Duke of Montrose is lineally 
descended 
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EARL OF PEjMBROKE, AND FIRST EARL OF MONTGOMERY 

V 

This veiy singular and eccentric peison^foi we will not call him 
nobleman^ as he thought fit to divest himself of that dignity, as 
well as to all claim to it in it’s moie general sense, was the second 
of the two sons of Heniy, foui th Eail of Pembroke of his surname, 
by his third Lady, Mary, the amiable and accomplished daughter 
of Sir Henry, and sister of Sir Philip, Sidney 

Of the sort of education bestowed on a son of paients m eveiy 
way so exalted there can be no doubt, but we have no paiticulais 
of It, save that it was concluded mt New College in Oxfoid all 
else that is cei tarn is that he deiived no piofit fiom it, foi Anthony 
Wood tells us that " he was so illiteiate that he could scaicely 
wiite his name ” His high rank, and piobably a lestlessness of 
tempei for which he was evei lemarkable, bioughthim to Eliza- 
beth’s couit at a time of life uncommonly early That agieeable 
newsmongei Rowland White, in a lettei to Sri Robert Sidney, 
of the nineteenth of Apiil, 1697, calls him “little Mi. Philip 
Haibeit,” and in anothei, of the twenty-sixth of the same month, 
in the yeai-1600, wiitten fiom the court, says “Mi Philip Hai- 
beit IS heie, and one of the foiwaidest couitieis that ever I saw in 
my time, foi he bad not been here two houies but he giew as bold 
as the best” His chief anxiety at this time seems to have been, 
natuially enough, to get a wife, and in each of those letters diffe- 
lent ladies aie mentioned to whom he was then a suitoi , one of 
them the heir of his kinsman, Sii William Heibeit of Monmouth- 
shiie, the othei ofSii Aithur Goiges, but both those enterpiizes 
failed 

Pi esently howevei aftei the accession of James this inclination 
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was fully giatified, and a vciy splendid alliance He niaiiied 
on the twenty-seventh of Decemhei, IhOl, Susan, daughter of Ed- 
ward dc Vere, seventeenth Eail of Oxford, and then nuptials wcic 
celebiated with an expence and magnificence almost unpaiallelcd 
m the annals of com tly extiavagancc. Sii Thomas Edmonds, re- 
counting seveial paiticulais of them, on the following day, in a 
lettei to Gilbeit Talbot, Eail of Shiewshuiy, one of whose daugli- 
teis was manied to Philip’s eldei hiotliei, William Eail of Pem- 
hioke, says “the chaige of the gloves and gaiters given weie es- 
teemed to amownt to well neai a thousand powndes , his giaunte 
IS passsd unto him foi his twelve hundied pound land, and it is 
expected that ’cue it he long, the King will also hestowc some 
dignitie on him” Sii Dudley Caileton loo, in a lettei, neaily 
of the same date, detailing atlaige an abundance of ciicumstances 
which attended the maiiiagc,some of which it would heimpiopei 
as well as unnecessarj, to lepeat heie, tells him that “the presents 
of plate, and othei things given by the noblemen, weie valued at 
two thousand five hundied pounds, hut that Avhlch made it a 
good maiiiage was a gift of the King’s of five bundled pounds” 
(p"" ann)“ land, foi the hude’s joyntuic ” and Rowland White 
again, on the fouith of Febiuaiy, writes to Loid Shi en shiny — 
“Ml Sandfoid and myself have dispatched the gieat gifte his 
Ma*'' bestowed upon hym, and we doe yeld'him a veiy good ac- 
count of oiii laboiii foi he hath two hiave scales in Kent and Wilt- 
shiie” Indeed all the piuatc coiiespondence of the nohilitj* at 
that piecise peiiod abounds with such lecitals 
Such ciicumstances in the stoiy of a meie youth, a youngei 
hi othei, of no fame noi attainments, might seem singulai, but the 
fact was that he possessed singulai beauty of countenance and pei- 
son, in the knowledge and piactice of all the little foppenes and 
artifices that could contiibute to the adoinment of which he ex- 
celled It has been again and again lepeated that such qualifica- 
tions weie in esistibly atti active of James’s regaid, and on these 
piecious pietensions Philip Hcrbeit, whom he pi esently knighted, 
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gained his favour almost in the hour of the arrival of that Piince 
in London “The young woithy Sir Phillip,” says Mi White, in 
the letter last quoted, “ growes great in his Majestie’s favoi, and 
caiiies it Without envy , foi he is very humble to the gieate Loids , 
is desirous to doe all men good, and huites no man” Doubt- 
less he spared no pains till this period, and for some time aftei, to 
disguise his leal charactei, and of this, for he abounded in cunning, 
he was fully capable The tiuth is that his mind and heait weie 
wholly without pi inciple, as well as without any amiable affections , 
that his tempei was furious, almost to madness, and that he was 
withal a notorious coward Osborne, a bittei memoii wiitei of the 
time, to whom he was well known, tells us that he was “ intolerable 
choleiic and offensive and did not refrain to bieak many wisei 
heads than his own ” His peipetual quaiiels with peisons of dis- 
tinction were at once the amusement and disgiace of the Couit, 
in one of which, at a horse race at Cioydon, Ramsay, a Scot, who 
was aftei wards created Eail of Holdei ness, chastised him peiso- 
nally with impunity in the presence of thousands such was the 
man whom James on his arrival m England fiist chose as his fa- 
vouiite, and called to his Pi ivy Council , and on whom, in addi- 
tion to the gieat pecuniary bounties just now mentioned, he con- 
feiied, on the fourth of May, 1605, the dignities of Baion Heibei t, 
of Shurland, in the Isle of Sheppey, and Eail of Montgomeiy, and, 
shortly aftei, the Older of the Gaitei 
Charles the fiist, one of whose few foibles was to cheiish, with- 
out due disci imination, a kindness for those whom his fathei had 
distinguished, placed this unwoithy man in the high station of 
Loid Chambeilam of Ins household, and appointed him Warden 
of the Stanneries, in both which offices he giossly misconducted 
himself In the one, to give an instance fi om many of his bi utal in- 
tempeiance, he is lecoided to have beaten Thomas May, a well 
known literaiy chaiactei of the time, with his Chambetlain’s stafi^ 
in the banquetting house at Whitehall and in the othei, to have 
diiven the people of Devon and Cornwall neaily to insuiiection 
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by the tyrannies and exactions witli wliicli he toinientrd them. 
His shameful iriegulanties, according to a soit of chanty not 
unfiequcnt m judging of the conduct of the great, ircrc con- 
sidered foi some yeais as foibles and ccccntiicities, but the time 
soon ai rived in which he was to gue the last /inish to his absui- 
ditics by assuming the chaiacter of a slatc-sman and an oiatoi, 
and to Clown his faults by the .iddition of the ba'^cst ingratitude 
In May, 1G41, on the very eve, if it might not be ‘:aid already to 
exist, of the grand icbellion, he quarrelled violently in the Hou‘-c 
of Peeis mth the Lord Mowbmj, eldest son of the Earl of 
Aiundel, and some blons, or menaces of blows, pasced. They 
were committed the next day to the Tower, undci the authouty 
of the House, and Charles, at length wciiry and ashamed of 
longer countenancing so unworthy a sonant, avaded himself of 
an oppoitiinity so favoiiiable, and deprned him of his staff 
From that hour he tanged himself w ith the most bitter enemies 
of the Cl own, to whom the impoitanec confcircd on him In the 
noble estates to which he had a few jcais befoic succeeded, 
together with the Earldom of Pembiohe, on the death of his 
ficcomplished cldei biothci, rendcicd him a welcome acquisition 
Fully conscious howcvei of his inability to fuinish any othci 
means of aid to theii detestable cause, as well ns of the dangcis 
which might be incuiicd to it by the well known folly and fury 
of his conduct, they admitted him into no degree of then confi- 
dence, and employed him only in the company, and under the 
obsei vation, of trusty pci sons. Thus he was a commissioner, v itli 
several othei of the malcontent Loids whom the King was obliged 
to name, foi the tieaty with the Scottish lebcls at Ripon in 1610 , 
and again, in the spiing of 1612, one of the Committee appointed 
by both houses to present their outrageous declaration of that 
time to his Majesty at Newmarket On that occasion the inde- 
cent importunity with which he pi cssed the King to abandon foi 
a time to the Pailiament the contioul of the militia dicw fiom 
his mild and bounteous master an expicssion which pci haps 
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nc\cr bcfoicfcll Aom his lips — “No,” said Charles, “by God not 
foi an hour You ba\ c asked that of me in this was ne\ ei asked 
of a King, and uitb uliicb I would not trust my wife and chil- 
dicn ” When the King, after the battle of Edgehill, alaimed the 
Pailiamcnt by marching to the neighbourhood of London, this 
Eail was sent to him, witli scveial mcmbcis of each House, to 
make that sham o\eituie of peace ubicli ended in the ineffectual 
negotiation at Ovford, in January, 1G13, uhcie also he was one 
of the commissioncis, as u ell as in that of U\budgc in the follow- 
ing }car 

On the death in 1G30 of his elder brotbci, William, Eail of 
Pembroke, who had held that dignified office, he had been, 
strangely enough, chosen Chancellor of the Univeisity of Ovford, 
into which he now used, but, to the bonoi of that gieat body, 
almost wholly without effect. Ins utmost influence to introduce 
the fanatical and republican piinciplcs which he bad lately 
assumed He was a frequent speaker in Pailiamcnt, and disgiaced 
e\cn the cause m which he had embarked by the intemperate 
absuiditics which he uttered there, and was mean and impudent 
enough to print from time to time as bis speeches the compositions 
of others, many of which aic still to be met with Thus be pui- 
sued his wajuvard couisc till the final abolition of the dwindled 
legislative body to which he had long been an incumbrance, and 
at length concluded it by accepting, on the sixteenth of April, 
IGIO, a scat, as representative foi the County of Berks, in Oliver 
Cl omu ell’s spin lous House of Commons He died on the twenty- 
tlmd of January in the succeeding yeai 

This stiangc and bad man, as might be expected, was the con- 
stant object not only of the mixed hatied and contempt of the 
moie vealous Cavalieis, but of the keen satire and iidicule which 
many of them wcie so capable of bestowing on him. Fiom a 
multitude of such of thcii lampoons as aie still extant, I venture 
to inseit the following, not only foi the sake of some strokes 
which it exhibits of genuine humoui, but because the hints which 
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it famishes of Ins chaiactci tend to justify niucli tliat has been 
iclated of him. It was piinfed in IG.iO, and is repoitcd to have 
been wiitten by Samuel Butlei — 

“I, Philip, late E.irlc of Peinbiokc and Montgomeiy, now 
Knight foi the County of Berks, being, as I am told, veiy ■ueak 
in body, but of pci feet meinoiy (for I icincmbei this time five 
yeais I gave the casting vmyce to dispatch old Canteibury, and 
this time two jeaics I voted no addtessc to my master, and this 
time twelvemonth saw' him In ought to the block) yet, because 
death doth threaten and staic upon me, who have still obey’d 
all those that tlncatcncd me, I now' make my last Will and 
Testament 

“Impiinns, foi my soulc I confcs<;e I haic heard very much 
of souls, but w’hat they aic, oi whom they ate foi, God knowes I 
know' not. They tell me now' of anothei woild, wheie I never was, 
not doc I know' one foot of the way tlnthei While the King 
stood I was of Ins religion, made my sonne wcaic a cassock, and 
thought to make Inin a Bishop then came the Scots, and made 
me a piesbiteiian , and, since Ciomwell entei’d, I have been an 
independent These I believe aic the kingdoms’ thice E'Jtatcs, 
and if any of these can save a soulc, I may clanne one Thciefoic 
if my Execiitois doc find I have a soulc, I give it him that ga\c it 
me 

"Item, I give my body, for I cannot keep it, you sec the Chi- 
1 uigion IS teaiing off my flesh thcrefoic bury me I have chuich- 
land enough But do not lay me m the chiuch porch , foi I was 
a Lord, and w'ould not be bury’d wheie Colonel Pride was 
home 

"Item, my will is to have no monument , foi then I must have 
epitaphs, and veises , but all my life long I have had too much of 
them 

“Item, I give my doggs, the best ciurs evci man layd legge 
ovei, to be divided among the councell of state Many a faire 
day I have follow’d my doggs, and followed the states, both night 
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and day went wlutUei they sent me, sat where they bid me; 
sometimes with LoidSj sometimes with Commons, and now ean 
neithei goe nor sit Yet, whatever becomes of me, let my pooi 
doggs want not theii allowance, noi come within the oidinance 
foi one meale a week 

“Item, I give two of my best saddle horses to the Eaile of 
Denbigh, foi I feaie ’eielong his owne leggs will fade him but 
the tallest and strongest m all my stable I give to the Academy, 
for a vaulting horse for all lovers op vertue. All my othei 
horses I give to the Lord Faiifax, that when Ciomwell and the 
states take away his commission his Lordship may have some 
Iloise to command 

“Item, I give my hawkes to the Eaile of Cainaivon His 
fathei was Master of the Ilawkes to the King , and he has wit so 
like his fathci, that I begg’d his wardship, lest in time he should 
doe so by me 

“Item, I give all ray deerc to the Eaile of Salisbury, who I 
know will pieseive them, because he denied the King a buck out 
of one of his ornie parks 

“Item, I give my chaplains to the Eaile of Stamfoid, in legaid 
he never used to have any but his sonne the Loid Giay, who, 
being thus both spirituall and cainall, may beget more monsteis 

“ Item, I give nothing to the Lord Say, which legacy I give 
him because I know he’ll bestow it on the poore. 

“ Item, to the two Countesses, my sistei and my wife, I now 
give leave to enjoy then estates But my oivne estate I give to 
my eldest sonne, chaiging him on my blessing to follow the advice 
of Michael Oldworth, foi, though I have had tliiity thousand 
pounds p^ ann. I die not in debt above foui scoie thousand 
pounds 

“Item, because I tlueatned Sii Harry Mildinay, but did not 
beat him, I give fifty pounds to the footman who cudgell’d 
him 

“ Item, my will is that the said Sii Hairy shall not meddle with 
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my jewells I know him when he fceivcd the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and, since, how lie liandled the ciowne jcwclF, foi hotli 
which reasons I now name liim the kna\c of diamonds. 

‘Mtem, to Tom May, wliose pate I biokc heretofore at a masque, 
I give five shillings. I intended him more, but all that have read 
his Histoiy of the Pailiament tliinkc five shillings too much 

*^'Item, to the authoui of the libcll against ladyes, call’d Newes 
from the New Evchangc, I give threepence, for inventing a more 
obscene way of sciibling than the world yet knew, but, since he 
throwes what’s lottcn and false on divers names of unblemish’d 
lionoui, I leave his payment to the footman that paid Sii Ilariy 
Mildmay’s an cates , to teach him the difieience ’twi\t wit and 
dirt, and to know ladyes that arc noble and chast from downright 
roundheads 

“Item, I give back to the assembly of divines their classicall, 
provmciall, congrcgationall, nationall which woids I have kcjit 
at my owne charge above seven yeans, but plainly find they’l nev ei 
come to good 

“Item, as I lestoie othei men’s words, so I give to Lieutenant 
Geneiall Ciorawell one wwd of mine, because hitherto he never 
kept his owmc 

“Item, to all rich citizens of London , to all presby terians, as 
well as cavalieis, I give advice to looke to their throats, for, by 
oidei of the states, the ganison at 'Whitehall have all got poy- 
niaids, and for new lights have bought dark lanthoins 

“Item, I give all my printed speeches to these peisons follow- 
ing, VIZ — that speech which I made in my owne defence when 
the seven loids weie accused of high treason I give to sergeant 
Wild, that hcieaftei he may know what is treason, and what is 
not and the speech I made ex tempoic to the Oxfoid scholais I 
give to the Earle of Manchestei, speakei, pro tempoie, to the 
House of Peeis before it’s refoimation, and Chancelloi, pro tem- 
pore, of Cambridge University since it’s lefoi matron. But ray 
speech at my election, which is ray speech without an oath, I give 
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to those that take the engagement, because no oath hath been 
able to hold them All my othei speeches, of what coloui soever, 
I give to the academy, to help Su Balthasei’s Ai t of well Speaking 

“ Item, I give up the ghost.” 

This Eail’s fust Lady has been already mentioned He had 
issue by hei James, and Ileniy, who died infants, Charles, a 
Knight of the Bath , Philip who succeeded to his father’s titles 
and great estates , William, James, and John ; and three daugh- 
teis, Anne Sophia, mairied to Robeit Dormer, first Eail of 
Cacinarvon, Catherine, and Mary, who died unmairied. His 
second Countess was Anne, only daughter and heir of Geoige 
Clifford, thud Earl of Cumberland, and widow of Richaid Sack- 
ville, thud Earl of Doiset By this celebrated lady, a memoii 
of whom will be found hereafter in the course of this woik, he had 
no issue His conduct to hei became intolerable some time aftei 
their mariiage She sepaiated hciself fiom him, and survived 
him foi many ycais 
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